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A-ji Examination of tlm Trade Bialect of the Naqqa.sh or painters on 
papier-mache in the Panjab anAEaslimtT. By Oapi. R. C. TempIiB, 
B. S. C., F. R. G. S., M. R. A. S., &c. 

In the Selections from the Records of the Panjab Government, Sec- 
tion I 1882, are some Linguistic Eragments by Dr. Leitner. Among 
these “ frao'ments ” at p. xviii, are some words and phrases, used by the 
Naqqash or''papier-mache painters of the Panjab and Kashmir as a ti>ade 
dialect or argof and also at pp. 2 & 3 of the Appendix is a long list of 
numerals used by the shawl-weavers of Kashmir and the Panjab. 

The list of Kaqqash words is not very long and as they will all 
undergo examination in the course of this paper, I give them here in Ml, 
talcing no further liberties with them than to re-arrange them to suit 
iny I'emarlvS. 

Dialect of the Kaciqash at p. xvii. of Leitner’s “ LinguuHc Frag- 
Nicmerah, 

:'atliWatir- ■■IKam.,, : , 

10 za^atilaq, 

15 tre*“atalaq. 

20 tzor-atalaqi. 

6 atildq. ' 25 pAu-dukh. 

6 shank. odh-dukh. 

7 shank ekam. 10^ dhkh. 

8 hasht berik ; athwotur. 

^ The translitoration is Br. .Beitoer’Sv 


1 ekam. 

2 Iiandisli. 

3 yeiidir. 

4 tzowiiter. 
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General Noims. 

master, lanka. 

disease, masliilacL 

wood, liima. 

physician, iiabziiwoL 

house, shop, panzir. 

man, dohiiii. 

word, nai. 

woman, woin. 

painting, tell. 

mother, bajiir. 

salt, tokknn. 

father, old, doddur. 

sugar, tokuwun. 

daughter, putz-kiit. 

tea, zaL 

son, piitze. 

tobacco, panyiil. 

thief, poshumut. 

htgqa^ panjiil-dotsh. 

colour, ring. 

paper, rikkin. 

night, krishor. 

moiitli, miir. 

day, zadd, zarr. 

eye, zu-tiiun. 

stomach, giiiina. 

qalamddn^ zaltkir. 

water, zal. 

lice, giinne. 

jewelry, dijphuL 

bread, heretz. 

hair, kiopush. 


Verbs. 

he silent, mimn. 

to say, ask, parun. 

to see, natzun. 

to be, zaddiin. 

see, natzo. 

to go, sandiin. 

to bear, wendiin. 

to take aw^ay, sorwiin. 

hear, wendo, wendus. 

to sing, bomhurim. 

to die, be ill, masliiran. 

Corns. 

rupee, gash. 

1 paisa f bot. 


Adjectives, 

sweet, tokuwun. 

good, sodd. 

little, cheap, kis. 

bad, nazz. 

much, dear, grutz. 

ill, mashilad. 

I had in 1882 an opportunity of testing at first hand, though on a 
small scale, both the above list of words and the shawl- weavers nnnie^ 
rals given by Dr. Leitner, and I found them to be in the main correctly 

recorded, i. e., according 

to my own ear, if I rightly read his somewhat 

puzzling transliterations, 
and additions. 

I should, however, like to make a few remarks 

The Naqqash I examined were Kashmiris, but Dr. Leitner’s were 

apparently Panjabis. 


The Naqqash words especially tested by me are given in the follow- 

ing list 


^ In this list Br. Leitner’s words are according to his oWn transliteration, mine 
are given in that adopted hy the Society. 
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Trade Dialect of the NaqqdsK 


Naq^fimh words. 


Leitmr. 
lioiise, panzir. 

be sileiitj munn (and bagnwln. 

milk, sic.) 
salt, tokkiin. 
sugar, tokuwiin. 

paper, rikkiii. 
rupee, gasli. 
good, sodd. 
bad, nazz. 
to go, sandiin. 
go 

man, dobun. 
woman, woin. 
mother, bajiir. 
daugliter, putz-kiit. 
son, putze. 
thief, poshumut. 


Temide, 


panzir, lir. 
muEi. 

tokkiin, tdkawan. 
tokkxm, tdkawan, tdkuwun, (ba- 
guwun, sweet), 
rikkin. 
gash, gas. 

Bodd. 

naz. 

Bandun. 

sand. 

duh, 

koliai. 

mozh. 

putsakut. 

putsa. 

poshumut, wusagun. 


It will be observed from the above list that the words agree practi- 
cally throughout. 

Lir, ghar and panzir were given me as alternatives for house, the n 
in the last word being a distinct and strong cerebral nasal, and the r of 
Hr being also strongly cerebral. I heard the cerebral n again in minx, 
be silent,’^ and perhaps Dr. Leitner means his iiiiinn to represent a 
hard or cerebral sound. 

Dr. Leitner gives the imperative as ending in o, e, g,, natzo, see thou ; 
wendo, hear thou, (but also wendus, regarding vrhich see below) . However, 
as far as I could make out, the imperative is the plain stem. Thus, 
sanduii, to go, sand, go ; walun, to come, wal, come. The instances at 
hand altogether are so few, and my attempts to get sentences, as I will 
show hereafter, so unsuccessful, that notliing can really be said as to 
•\¥hat the imperative is. 

Dr. Leitner uses all three accents a a a over his vowels and it is 
hard to say therefore what the force of each is in the absence of an ex- 
planatory note. The diference, therefore, observable between his vowels 
and mine m.ay be merely graphic and not real. 

In three words I could not get the Naqqash to give Dr. Leitiier's 
forms, viz., for “ man, woman and mother.’* Also the words for salt, 
sugar and sweet present a very remarkable peculiarity. It will be ob- 
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^served from the lists above given, that they are practically the same / 
After considerable enquiry all I could elicit from the men was that the 
words were the same, and that the sense depended on the context ! Lastly, 
nnder ‘‘ be silent, ” and apparently by mistake, Dr. Leitner has given 
“ bagnwun (milk).” This word, as far as I could make out, is a synon 3 rm 
for “ sweet. ” 

I wonld also observe that the marked cerebralization of the vowel 
sounds makes it very hard to • record the dialect as it falls on the ear. 
The saiiie is observable in dialectic Panjabi, e. the first a in ainia, gahna 
and the a in banhna. Dr. Leitner’s piitz-kiit and my pntsaknt, daughter, 
is a particularly difficult word to express, owing to the closeness of the 
vowels, which is such as one hears in the Pashto about Quetta and the 
Pishin. The final vowel in piitze or putsa, son, is the final German 
vanishing e, which is, and is not, heard. As regards this, I think there 
is no donbt, that in order to record a dialect such as this properly, one 
ought to come to it prepared with a carefully selected set of vowel equi- 
valents, or one will fail to give the living force of it. 

To pass on to sentences. I made a short list of such sentences as 
are usual when testing a dialect or new language, in order to find out the 
forms of the tenses, &c., and began to run down it, but the result was 
not satisfactory, and after seven of them had been gone through, the 
ISTaqqash were either tired or sulky, for they said it was a sin to talk 
anything hut si^ha bat (sih)” and would give me no more Avords or 
sentences. I accidentally elicited that they do not talk their peculiar 
dialect, but sidha bat ” to their ivomen. Here are some of my 
sentences. 

Go quickly, loghar loghar ( ) sand. 

Go slowly, sechir sechir sand, lot lot gas. 

These are natural enough, but the next upsets all testing of the verb 
to go.” 

Go there, daliinishnish, 

•Fow for the verb ‘‘ to come” ; Ave have — 

Come quickly, jal jal wal. 

Come sloAvly, lot lot wal. 

And then again one is fairly taken aback by such a sentence as the 
following ! 

Come here, ai sapan. 

There is only one more sentence and that is a doubtful one. 

Make this, kom kar (? for the Hindi kam kar). 

There is a difficulty alAvays present in such attempts, vk., that the 
examinee ynU always try and palm off Kashmiri or Panjabi words on you 
as those of Ms dialect ; will insist, in fact, on talking «« sidha bat.” 
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JSTow tlie qiiestioii is, are these Kaqqasli words part of a bond fide 
dialect, some relic of a past language in Northern India, or are they 
merely an argot, a more or less conscious formation of words for the 
puiposes of secrecy ? I think the answer will eventually he, when there 
are more data than at present available to go upon, that the bulk of the 
•words are really dialectic and traceable to surrounding idioms, or to the 
former stages of the modern Aryan languages, but that in some casevS 
words have been inverted and nonsense syllables prefixed or affixed in 
order to hide their time form. D. g,, nath=than, place ; gauMia=:gazkha= 
kaghaz, paper; (pu)-chha"(ri)=chha, six, and so on. Such methods are 
no more uncommon in India than among thieves, bad charactei’s, and 
children in Europe.^ 

There is only one way of ascertaining the answer to the question 
above propounded, and that is, by comparison of the Illaqqash trade 
dialect with such others as are available and with the surround- 
ing idioms and ancient tongues of Fortliern India. The dialects at 
present available to me are the ' Haqqash, the Zargari of Kashmir, the 
Zargaii of the Pan jab, the Zargari of the North West Provinces, the 
dialect of the carpenters, blacksmiths and masons of Kashmir, of the 
shawl- weavers of the Panjab and Kashmir, of the so-called Khurasan! 
Magadds, and of the Changars. The languages I ]Di’opose to compare 
the above with are Kashmiri, Panjabi, Hindi, Prakrit and Sanskrit, and 
secondarily with Persian and Aiubic. 

The authorities consulted for the words in the comparative tables 
given in this paper are — 

Dr. Leitner, Lingidstio Fragments, 1882, pp. v-vii, xvi-xviii, and 
xxii, appendix pp. 2 and 3. SJcetch of the Ghangars, 1880, p. 12. 

Elliot, Daces of the North West Provinces, Beames's Ed., 1869, voL i, 
pp. 160-1 and footnote by Beanies. 

Lodidnd PanjdM war, 1854, p. 82. 

Kellogg, (rf a/??? mar, pp. 94“--108, 

Platt, Hindustani Grammar, -p-p. 49 — 50, and foot notes, 85 — 6 
and 112. 

Whitney, Sanshrit Grammar, §§ 475 — 89. 

All the above names of tiubes and trades speak for themselves ex- 
cepting the Khurasan! Magadds and the Changars. Tlie former were a 
band of foreigners, who infested the Panjab in 1868-72, and who said 
they were Khokandis or Persians, but Dr. Leitner (p. xii.) seems to 
tbink they wmre Persian Gypsies with a long residence in India. The 
latter are a humble tribe, harmless enough in their way, to be found 

See Appendix to Br. LeitnePs Analfm .of ^AMu’hQhaJtir's Dictionary, ISSO, 
p, xviii, and his Linguistic Fragments, pp. xiVj xy* 
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performing lowly occupations, in several parts of the Panjab. They have 
a real dialect or language of their own. 

For the purposes of comparison, and for noting the results that such 
may show, I select the numerals first, as being the easiest to trace, the 
most likely to be found complete in all dialects, the least liable to inflec- 
tion and, excepting perhaps the pronouns, the most persistent words in 
all languages. 

The following is a comparative table of the numerals in all the 
dialects and languages mentioned above. 

(See Table I, next jpacje.) 

In order to sift the words in these tables, those which are com- 
pounds of each other and also those which, though used for numerals, 
are really foreign to any numerical system must be first eliminated. All 
such words are shown in italics in the tables. They commence at the 
number 5. Thus — 

b. atilaq, hatlaq, attilang, lamman, all mean the hand, the bunch 
of fives.” kanziin = half -ten. 

6. kanziin-te-bin is half- ten + one = 6. 

7. shank-ekam is 6 + 1 ; kanziin-te-handish is half ten -f two = 7 ; 

lamman-aur-sanni is 5 + 2 == 7. 

8. kanziin-te-ymdir is half ten -p three = 8 ; bod-tsor is twice 

four = 8 ; and Idmman-aur trewai is 5 -f 3=8. 

9. athwatir-ekam is 8 4* 1 == 9 j bm-kam-ziln is one less ten = 9. 

10. bod-attilang is twice five = 10 ; do- lamman is twice five = 10. 

15. tre-atalaq is three times five = 15 ; dod-ziin is 1| times 

ten =15. 

20. tsor-atalaq is four times five = 20 ; ha-ziln is twice ten = 20. 

25. pau-diikh is one quarter hundred = 25 ; dai-zlln is 2|- times 
ten = 25 ; ha-ziiu-te-atalaq is twice ten + five = 25 ; ha- 
ziiu-te-kan-zun is twice ten + half ten = 25, 

50. odh-diikh is half a hundred = 50 ; rum-do is five times ten 
( .? ten times five) = 50 ; kan-wat is half a hundred = 50 ; 
tal-ser is half a hundred = 50 j pando-lisa is five twenties 
= 100 . 

100 ser is 100 as being the old ser of 100 tolas. ^ 

The elimination of these leaves us only hona fide numerals, whether se- 
parate words or compounds, to deal with. Of these a large number in all 
the trade dialects are dii'ectly connected and descended from Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, and it is to be noted how persistently the Sanskrit termi* 
nation an occurs. But. it must be admitted that a considerable residue 
still remains which defies Classification. 


Table l.~Cardmah, 



^ m tiie raTi3aDi ana mraai jjiaiects coinmns, -vroms are mclnclecl otlicr than cardinal mimberSj because wliat may be now an ordinal or 
multiplicative form in them, may have a common derivation with the cardinals of the trade dialects. Transliterations have boon made uniform 
for purposes of comparison. 

t att = ? hatt = ? hath, hand. 
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^ In fclie Panjabi and Hindi Dialocfcs GolnmnSj words are inclnded otlior than cardinal numbers, because wbat may be now an ordinal or 
mnltiplioatiye f orm in them, may baye a common derivation with the cardinals of the trade dialects. Transliterations have been made nniform 
for purposes of comimrison. 


Tablje TL.~M%ilt4]^licatives. 



P <3 1 • . . * same note applies as to the former table, 

t lihQ feauskrit equivalent is arclJia^ritiija, Prakrit addhdid, see Dr. Hoernle’s Gauclian Grammar, p, 3^0, Ed.I 
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Words wMcli are connected or are Prakrit and Sanskrit derivatives 
are as follows : — 

Gardinals* 

ek-am, ak, ak-ara, ikk, ek, ek-ka, ek-att. 
do-n, ztl, zi-k, {Dard jn), do, dn-J, dwi, do-att, to-r. 

(ii) ka-ndisli, sa-nni, sad-nan, (?) zii, 

(iii.) dwi, (?) wi-ng. 

tk-n, tre-wai, tre, ti-nn, trai, ti, te-g, ti-n, ti-nni, tri. 
tsaii-nter, karr, tsor, ckr-att, ckau-g, ser, ckar, cliar-i, clian, 
ckattari, cliatnr. 

(ii) sa-ii, (?) cliau. 

(iii) ser, (?) air-an, akir-in. 

pkant-ian, pan-do, (?) pa-lo, pants, panj, panj-e, panj-attj 
pa?ick-a, pa?ick-an. 

ska-iik, kka, (?) skn-pp, sM-n, cke-ii, cke-bM, (?) pn-ckka-ri, 
eke, ckke, ckkak, cLka, skask, skesk-att* 
satk-an, sat, satt, satt-e, sat-6lTi, sat, sa^tta, sapt-an, 

(?) kaskt-(berik), atk-wotnr, atk-watir, kask-att, atk-an, at^ 
attk, attk-e, at-eln, attka, askt-an, 
naw-an, nan, nmxVb, naw-a, no-att, no-ik, nava, nav-an, na-reln. 
zii-n, dak-an, dak, das, de-ik, das-elii, das-a, das-an. 
pan-dakan, pan-dra, pan-naraka, pa^^cka-dasan, par-eln, 
wok-an, wd, bik, vik, bis, bis-ik, vis-a, vi^^s-ati, (?) li, li-sa. 

(ii) snt-ri, sut, (vi), sai, (vi%) sati, 
pans-ok-an, panj-i, paok-i, pack- vis, pa^?oka-vmsati, 
pants-akin, pan-sa, panj~ak, pack-as, pan-nasa, pa?icka-sat. 

(?) wat, kat, katt, sai, san, sal, sat, sad-ik, saa, sata. 

(ii.) (?) du-kk, {Bard dosk-nm), sad-ik, sai-kra, (?) yik-am. 

MuUi^Ucat'ives, 

pail, pa-n, pa-n-as, pan, pao, pa-da. 
odk, addk, adk, arddka. 

docl, dod, do, derk, d^orka, divaddke, dmarddka. 

(?) za, do-n, dd-^ni, dd-na, dvis. 

(ii) za, (?) ka. 

dai, da-yan, da-ia, a-yka-i, (?) tra-yarddka. 
tre, ti-ni, tra-d?^, ia, ti-na, tris. 
ts6r, ckan-ka, ckatns. ; 

(ii) sa-n, ckau-ka. 
do, dak-an, dak-d, dak-am. 


1 , 

2 . 


3 . 

4. 


5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8. 

9 . 

10 , 

15 . 

20 . 

25 . 

50 . 

100 . 


1 

4 

I. 

li 

2 


n 

3 

4 
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Gardinals, 

1 bi-n ; liabb ; iial, iiai-as ; ma-iLii. But with biii compare the 

Bard Mn. 

3 ye-n.dir, ya-iidir, ji-D.dir; wur-un; ek-wai ; se-att. 

7 pbal ; paint, baf-att. (pamt is used hj the Delili daials or toats). 

8 manz ; karba. 

9 (?) waiij kor-ag (?) for kani'*%ur, one less ten), 

10 kirr, agur, 

100 ner. 

Multi flimtives, 

J tal j kan, (but kam = ka?i, for onoe^ in Hindi) . 

2 bod. 

1 bave given Persian and Arabic numerals as usually used (-wben 
employed at all) in India, as of course slang and trade dialects would be 
quite impartial in tbeii* adaptations and would take in any word tbat 
would suit. The Persian numerals are so close to tbe Sanskrit and 
Indian tbat tbeir influence may be set aside, except perhaps in two in- 
stances in tbe Obangar Dialect, viz, 

3 se-att. 

7 baf-att. 

Arabic indiience viwy be visible in — ; 

2 ba-ndisb, (Naqqasbi and Zargaii Kashmiri) ; sa-nni and sau-niin 

(Zargari Panjabi and Hindustani).^ 

9 koi*-ag (Zargari Hindustani). 

10 agur (Zargari Hindustani). 

Some words, as sut-ri and sut for 20 in Zargari Panjabi and Hindu- 
stani, seem to be relies of the last portion of tbe old Sanskrit and Prakrit 
compounds vm-^ati and vi-sa, just as wso-b-an, wu, bi-b, vi-b, bi-s, would 
be relics cbiedy of tbe first portion only. Perhaps wan, 9, Zargari Kasb- 
miri is tbe same unless it be simply nau reversed.f 

Guided by tbe ih terminations for tens in tlie so-called Kburasam 
Magaddi we may perhaps see something of the sort in yik-am, 100, Zar« 
gain Kashmiri ; thus, sata, sad-ik, sai-kra, du-kb, yik-am. 

Although the above identifications seem satisfactory on tbe whole, 
and tbe words unaccounted for are few, still tbe terminations of tbe 
words remain in an unsatisfactory state. 

^ Swan is used by the Dehli daials or touts for 2, a oorruptiou there apparently 
of the proper name Solian. 

t Wan is tlie word used by the Dehli daials. Fallon in his New Sindustdm 
Dictionary gives a quantity of these numerals as those of brokers, dealers, etc. They 
are scattered about the pages and very difficult to collect, but it would be probably 
worth while doing so and examining them. 
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It is not difficult to see the relics of the old Sanskrit an in the 
following 

1 ek-am, (?) hi-n. 

2 wi-ng, do-n, (?) sa-nni, (?) sau-nan. 

3 wur-un, tri-n, (?) te-g. 

4 sa-n, air-an, ahir-in, (?) chau-g, (?) chau-ga, 

5 phanti-an. 

6 sha-nk, shi-n, 

7 sath-an. 

■.■'■S-ath-aii.'.' 

9 (?) wa-n, naw-an, 

10 zii-n, dah-an. 

16 pandah-an, 

20 woh-an. 

25 pansoh-an. 

50 pantsali-in, 

J* pa-n., •, 

1 (?) ka-n. 

2 do^n. 

21 day-an. 

4 sa-n. 

10 dali-an. 

We may perhaps see 4ati in H-sa, 20, Changari, and the dU termh 
nation in the Khurasani may be explained to be hath, hand. 

But the majority of the terminations >seem to be untraceable, espe- 
cially the remarkable ones of the ISTaqqashi, ha-ndish, ye-ndir, tsau- 
ntar, atli-wotar, ath-watir. Ya-ndir, yi-ndir occur, too, in the Zargari 
Kashmiri. Taking wotar and watir into consideration and dropping the 
n of the others as phonetic, we get dish, dir, ter, wotar, watir for the true 
terminations. These are comparable with the idiomatic utar and otar 
of Hiiidi.f With, handish may be compared the Tibetan nish, 2. 

In Kaqqashi occmt’s hasht-berik for 8, with which may be compared 
the Khurasani numerals. 

Besides the above we have, and, all apparently untraceable termi- 
nations, 

^ [This is very improbable. J)6rb 2, inn 3 GOTTeBpond to the Prtoit doni.finni 
(Skr. triv^i) with the neut. plar. termination m.—The wotar, watir is the Skr. uttara; 
thus athwatir-^ham 9 would be Skr. ashtottaraikam “ one added to eight,” whence by 
a not uncommon mistake afhwatir (‘added to eight/) is taken to mean ‘ eight’ ! 
Similarly in the case of tsaunia/r, Ed.] 

f Kellogg § 184 (a), p. 166. Platt, 61, footnote. 
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1 nal-as, a-k-ai’«a. 

2 td-r, to-ra, to-rat. 

3 tre-waij ck-wai. 

5 pa-loj 25aD.-clo. 

6 slm-pp, clie-ii, puchliar-ri, che- 

bln. 

7 sat-elii. , , 


8 at-eln. 

9 no-ik, na-reln. 
10 de-ik, das-elii. 
15 pai'-elu. 

20 bis-ik. 

100 sad-ik. 

J pa-n-as. 


The ]ju ill pn-clilia-ri, 6, perhaps purposely inserted for secrecy, is ii 
curious and notable prefix. It occurs again in the Zargari Hindustani as 
pii-chha-riha, half a. pice, but apparently really meaning one-sixth. 

The compound numerals show how clearly these dialects borrow* 
from the surrounding idioms for their expressions. The conjunction in 
the folio w^ing is pure Panjabi, meaning and, 

6 kanztin-f e-bin. 


7 kaiizan-fe-haiidish. 

8 kanzun-/'6-jindir. 

25 haziin-^^e-atilaq, haziin-fe-kanzun. 

In the following tlie same conjunction is pure Hindi. 

7 lamman-a?^'/“Sanni. 

S ].ammaii-a?.ir-trewai. 

9 lamman-u^^r-airan. 

So, too, we liaye pure Hindi. 

9 bin-Z?an^-zun, one less ten. 

Lastly, the principles on wMch the following compounds are con- 
structed will be at once recognized as ordinarily current in the modern 
Aryan languages of India. 

15 ddd-ziin, If times ten. 

25 pau-dukh, | hundred ; dai-ziin, 2| times ten. 

50 odh-dukh, half himdredj kan-wat, half hundred, tal-ser, half 
hundred. 

There remains but one word to notice, dandan, half, Zargari Panjabi, 
which may be an inversion of adh, a common tiick in the slang of traders 
and bad characters. 

I therefore think that the numerals raise a strong presumption in 
favour of considering' these dialects to be real dialects and relics of a by- 
gone speech, or form, of speech as opposed to mere slang. 

Let us now turn to the other words given by Di*. Leitner and com- 
pare them. Unfortunately they are not numerous and complete enough 
to satisfactorily upset or confirm the conclusions the study of the nume- 
rals would lead us to. But an examination of them is very encouraging, 
as the majority succumb under compansbn with existing idioms and 
languages, and prove themselves to be either relics or adaptations of 
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known words. Moreover the same form of words, whether derivable 
from. Prakrit, Sanskrit, Persian or surrounding idioms or not, is found to 
exist in the dialect of traders widely separated geographically. Thug, 
the words for “ eye,’’ clearly traceable to existing words, are the same 
pmctically among the Faqqash, Panjabi Zargars, Kashmiri carpenters, 
&c., and the Ohangars. In the Kashmiri and Hindustani Zargari no 
word is available, and in the so-called Khurasani it is ?-mr, a clear borrow- 
ing from Persian. The coincidence and similarity of the words in the 
Ghangari, Haqqashi and Zargari Panjabi dialects can hardly be acci- 
dental. It points to a common derivation from some old and forgotten 
forms of the existing recognized dialectic words. 

The following table contains the comparison of 55 words and ex« 
pressions in ail the above dialects. 

{See Table Ilf next ]page.) 

As in the case of the numerals let us commence sifting this table 
by eliminating from it categorically all borromiigs from surrounding 
idioms. All such are printed in italics in the table. The following 
words are derivable more or less directly from words in actual use in 
ancient or modern languages or dialects. 

General nouns. 

master ; lauka is Kashmiri : for bak, teg, tog, tagfs see ‘‘ man.” 
wood ; hima, is Persian, hezam : lichkri == lakri, Hindi, 
house, shop ; pa?izir is (?) Pers., pazer, iu possession : lir, is Kashmiri : 
hatti = Panj. hatti, a shop : pir-khana is Pers., a holy man’s house 
and is here ordinary slang : nad = nad, Panj. HiUs, a riverside cave ; 
it may also be than, place, reversed. See Beames’ note to Elliot, i, 
161. 

paint, oil; tel = Hindi, tel, oil: kiob=Panj. ghio==Kashm. gliiau, gM: 
kajalna, Dr. Leitner says this is for ka + jalna, to burn, but may it 
not be for kajal, lamp-black used as paint for the eyebrows ? 
word ; nai is Panj. Hills for “ word.” 

salt, sweet ; kaurma, salt, = Panj. kaura, bitter i mitmi, sweet, = Panj, 
mittha ; for the Panj. terminations see Sirdar Gnrdial Singh’s 

(G. S.) remarks in Dr. Leitner’s ShetcJi of the Ghangars^ 1880, pp, 

19—20. 

tea ; zal is “ water,” jal : chik, sakhi, == (?) cha (which is of (?) Per- 
sian origin) -f khi or ka, or perhaps they come from Panj. clmklina, 
to taste. 

tobacco ; bhastika = Hindi and Panj., a smoke, a dust : phamphi = 
Hindi and Panj. bhaph, a vapour. 

hugga; panyhl-doch, doch is Panj, Hills for dechki, the ordinary hubble- 
bubble ; this inclines me to connect panyul with pina or pani. 
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*dji mera Katociiy 

pine baitlia liatlie'a clocli. Kdngra Froverh, 

my friend the Katocii came amd sat down to smoke witli tlie iiubbic-bubbio 
in Ms Minds, i, e., did tlie gentleman and was idle. Said of an idle 
useless person. The Katocli Rajputs were tlie old riiiing class in 
Kangra. 

paper; likMii = Panj. Hills, likhin, paper: gmikha = ghazka = kaghaz ; 
Beanies, footnote to Elliot, i, 161. 

month ; face ; mur = Hindi ( Jliaiisi) head : mlicdi = iiuichh = mnkh, 
the face ; biis, bhiis from bhus karna, Hindi, to masticate. 
eye ; zii-tuLun, zi-tiiii, teg, zu-tiiigi, tinge, pa-tirni, pa-chirni and tig-du, 
he sees = Panj. Hills tidd, tind, the eyeball and takna, to see ; zii, 
zi, zn (and (?) pa) = Kashm. zti, zih, two ; thus zhtiidn, etc., would 
be the two eyeballs and so on, and pa- /ir-ni (tidd) would also be the 
Um eyes; 

tere tidd jaleti 1 Kdngra. 

is a common abuse corresponding exactly to our own vulgar expres- 
sion “ blast your eyes.” 
nur = Pers. light. 

galamddn ; zdkkir = (as a guess) zakir from Arabic zikar. 
rice ; kondr = Panj. kodra, corn. 

bread ; berets = barach = eharb (or chab) reversed, which in tbe Panj. 
Hills, means any kind of food for a journey ; chab is properly any 
parched grain for food : nang, neg, nigle == Panj. iiigaliia to swallow, 
disease ; mashilad, mashiraii, to die, masMlad, ill, = machila, a malin- 
gerer; machal jaiia is a Panj. idiom for to die, explained as (but?) 
ma + chalna, to go away. 

physician ; nabzuwdl == nabz-waia, Panj. and Hindi, 
man ; bale, bake, mak. and bak, master, bank, father = banka, Panj. a fine 
man : tog is gut or got (hut), Panj. Hills, reversed, a body ; thus, 
mai'/i ne janaure di gut jandi diklu, 

I saw an (animaTs body) animal going along, 
mam jandi diklu gut, 

jane dhi thi, jane put. Kdngra Froverb, 

I saw a person going along, who knows whether male or female, 
i. e., I saw some one in the distance, but could not distinguish, 
who it was. 

teg and tagis would come from tog. 

woman ; woin, wahy, wan = Panj., hinj and Kash., wdnj, a barren 
woman : kiim is (?) nik-i reversed, Panj., a small woman : sian = 
(?) Man, Panj. Hills, a brave woman; hia, courage; Man, brave 
man ; Man, brave woman : beroi = (?) birvi, (fem. of bir, brother,) 
Hindi, a female friend, sister. 
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motlier ; tlientlii, mink, jari, see “father.” 

father, old ; ddcldur, doddur = dada, grandfather, as also do probably 
tliyatha and thenthi (mother) : thawana = Hindi (Jha-nsi) dan, old : 
jara, jaii == jad, jada, Pers. (from Arab.) a grandfatliur, grand- 
mother ; tsuda, old, = suda, old man, Paiij. from (?) Pers. sudaii, 
to nib away: mank, bank = (?) ma-bap. 
daughter ; dilkhach = Pers. dilkash, a darling. 

son ; pntse, piitr = pntr : chunwa is Panj., a darling boy : jade == zada, 
Pers. : pntsaknt, daughter may be for “ small or inferior son” ; of. 
Kash. iakut, little. 

thief ; poshmmit = pnslimatta, Panj., a hider, thief : wiisagiin = siibsagiui 
lit.^ a good omen, but used for a thief as a euphemism. 

Aj nske ghar men snhsagiin gay a, anr nsko nilnil kar dia. 

To-day a thief good omen) came to his house and robbed 

ever^dhing {lit. made him very rich). 

Snbsagun aya tha dar 

Dhan rakhne ko kncliii tha na ghar. Hindi Proverh . 
The thief (good omen) came to the door, and there was no need of 
keeping wealth in the house. 

Chokeiidaz = (?) surakh-andaz, Pers., house-breaker: kotu is Panj. 
a house-scaler : kodi, theft, and koder = Panj. khodi, a house- 
breaker. 

night ; krisor and nela would mean dark : channan = Kash. chnngun, 
to lie down ; the Tibetan word for night is also nichannan. 
day ; zarin-wat, zad, zar = zarrin, golden, bright, also (poet.) the sun, 
Pers. ; zarin wat == (?) zarrin waqt, and hence zad and zar : tem- 
kana is Panj., tamkana and damkana, to shine, 
stomach ; did]i, deddo are Panj., dhid ; nadikh = doubtfully Panj. nadikh 
hona, to have a painless or easy labour ; nadikh ’am^at, a fi'uitful 
woman or a woman descended from a fruitful stock, 
jewelry ,* dijphtil, dajphlil = Panj. and Hind, daj (= dahej = daliez) 4- 
phhl, the dower jewels : dora, dell (of. mera = mora, teg = tog, 
doch = dechki) == Panj. Hills, the marriage hair ornament worn for 
six months after maniage = Panj, pranda. 
hair ; wM is Hindi hal and Panj, wal, 
hand ; hatima, at = hath. 

water ; ab ; jal, zal, zal and nir speak for themselves. 

Yerhs. 

be silent ; mtinn, mun = Hindi muni hona, to be dumb : iiitlie hohu 
= Urdu idiom niyat sa raho, be quiet, 
to see, see ; tigda, see “ eye” : hok le = (?) dekli le, a mere corniptioii ; 
cf. doch = decliki, mera = mora, etc. 


to hear, hear; nur beda = (?) Pers. nur bidar, lools here, Hsten : snug* io 
is Hindi and Paaij. smi lo. • 
to die, be ill ; masliiran, see “ disease.” . 
to say, ask ; parim, parius == (?) ba-pnrs, Pei\s. ask ! 
to be ; zaddiiii is Pers. zadaii, to be born. 

to go, go ; sanduri, sand is Panj. lia^nlna : torus, toreo are Panj. turn a : 
wat, watii, = Panj. Hills watna, wiitna, to go, (cf. bat, a road) ; wiit 
wilt ! go along, come along ! is vulgar Panjabi and lienee probahly 
blit and (?) bimt in Panjabi Zargari : bikini = (?) Pers. bi-kam, 
grow less, diminisli, vaiiisli ! : bit (ef. seir jao, take away) = (?) 
Urdu, sail* kaima, to make a journey : jao kur is Hindi go ! 
to take away; sorwiin, sarewiii maybe for ebborna and cliliadna, Panj. 
to let go : seir jao see “ go (sir).” 

to sing ; bombnnin == btirna, Panj. to bubble : biarbo == biar, a puff, rusb 
of wind, sound of wind, Hind. 

to fall ; barun= Panj. barna, (to take away, lose and) to fall (of water), 
to come, come ; bnars == (?) bi-ras, Pers,, arrive, come ! walun, cf. Kasb., 
walyiir, come here ! 

Goins. 

rupee ; manka = maiiik, Hind, (manakya Sansk.), a precious stone ; pari- 
kalia is from (?) Hind, parkna, to test a com : bajiia is Hind, to 
test a coin. 

silver ; noqra is Ai*abic in common use. 
pice ; masla is Hind, a small pice. 

copper ; subb = sobiii, Hind, alloyed silver, base silver. 

Adjectives. 

little, cbeap ; Ms = kuebb, kiclib, Panj, and Hiiidf : kin = nik reversed 
Panj., very little : daka is Arabic daqiqa, a little, in common use : 
iniane is Hindi half ; qalil, kilel are pure Arabic, a little, 
niucb, dear ; bdr is Hindi bara, Hash., bod, Panj. wada.^ 
good; sod is Arab, sa’ad, good: saiielia is saticba Panj. true: mito 
= mitba, s weet : cbm == Kasb. jwan. 
bad, ill ; nakbiis = Arab, naqis, bad, whence (?) nazz or naz : ka?/si 
= kasna, Hind., to be made bad, i. e., by putting lime on to brass 
or copper vessels so as to make them poisonous : inasbilad see 
“ disease.” 

The major portion of the words are thus disposed of and shovm to 
1 56 really dialectic and not slang inventions. A further examination of 
the underived words wdll show that many of them are evidently connected 

^ To be rioted here with regard to gi4ts, grus, much, dear j these are the Kash- 
juii'i tirag, dear, surug, cheap, reversed. 
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with each other, and that it is only a question of a niinnter knowledge of 
idioms and languages than I possess to trace them to their origins. 
Thus, 

General Nouns. 

house, shop : nelahan, nel, dile. 
tobacco, snui : panyul, panyil 
rice : rad, rad, rang, pa-rast, 
bread ; a-tich, yar-thit, tap-na, tap-i. 
man ; woman : gela, gaun, girani 
mother : bajur, bajii. 

hair : kiopush, kanekeshup (if shup = push), 
hand: lamna, lamman. 

Yerhs. 

to go ; take away : sir ; sorw-un, sarew-iii, seir-jao. 

Coins. 

rupee : gash, gas, gash, 

rupee, silver : bin, biin ; %gu, ruggi ; berea, peli. 
pice : lang, iana. 

Adjectives. 

much : griits, griis. 

little ; great : lichera ; jera. 

good ; bad : bu-tup ; war- tup : (little) war-tuts. 

These leave but a small residue of isolated untraced words, which I 
give here so as to have them in one view for purposes of future com- 
parison by myself or others, should opportunity arise. 

General Nouns. 

wood : kesur. 
oil : nanwikaha. 

salt (also sweet, sugar) : tokkdn, tokuwun. 

sweet : baguwun. 

mouth : yakak, kumbr, (P) bratiri. 

qalmuMn : zakkir, (but see under traced words) . 

rice : gunne, (unless meant for sugarcane). 

man : dohun, (duh) . 

woman : koiiai, nadau, sian (but see under traced words), 
father : lame. 

daughter ; dibli, putsakut (putskat), dumtaz. If puts = puchh, a tail, 
then dumtaz is a remarkable coincidence, 
son; dibla. 
thief : wdtse, ginau. 

stomach : ghana (c/. “rice” above), nadikh, but see under traced words, 
band : batlaq, tseS-hor, that 
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colour : riug (uniessa <rorruption of rang)* 
water : najui, majuo. 

Verbs. 

to see : uats-uB : lao (karaii). 

■'to;:liear.: ■weud-diL' '■ 
to say, ask : claniis-aM. 

(lie) is : dies, dm : (I) ivas, ob-uiu : (ke) is, ob-e. 

;to:;go : rus-fiii.' ' 

to come : wal-iin : biite (a) : (kiir) kunar : (came) asp-eo, zir-eo. 

Coins. 

pice : bot, sariya (? means one-tMrd). 
copper: riili. 

Adjectives. 

little, cheap : tein, hoM, bhagat, kiamtis. 
cheap : zabar. 

much : zoho, bearas, ubelak. 
good : tsasle, cliin, ai, dakh, do. 

I tried the untraced words with several Kashmiris, and residents of 
the Himalayan Districts and they told me they were Ladaki. I then 
searched in Cunningham’s Ladah, 1854, who says, p. 397, that the lan- 
guage of Ladak is Tibetan, and at pp. 398 — 419 he gives a long com- 
parative table of the following “ Alpine Dialects” or Languages ; Dard, 
(3 dialects) Pashto, Kashmiri, Sanskrit, Hindi, Panjabi, Gaddi (Kangra) 
Kulluhi (KuHu) Garhwali and Tibetan (3 dialects). The help thus ob- 
tained was next to none. Thus, 

master, man : teg, tog, tagis, might perhaps be Tibetan, tek, teg, good, 
(see my tables), 

mother : bajur, bajd, may be connected with Gaddi and Knllulii, iji, and 
Garhwali, bhai. 

night : chaniian is veiy like Tibetan nichanno, but see the word above. 
I am ; he is : obam ; obe are comparable with the Dard be, to be ; I am, 
ja ba ; thou art, um ba ; he is, ai ba. 

The inferences then to draw from ’ this examination would seem to 
be, that, though the special dialects of the Indian traders may now be 
looked upon as slang, and though they undoubtedly contain slang dis- 
toi'tions and perversions of common words purposely made, the majority 
of their words are dialectic and bond fide represent either real existing 
words, or older, and in some cases obsolete, forms of them, and that they 
contain these words in sufficient quantities to render it worth while to 
study them as dialects. 

Unfortunately, the materials for the dialect, which I have been led 
to examine are the most meagre of all those given by Dr. Leitner. 
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Much fuller materials for examination exist from his and Elliot’s re- 
searches into the dialects of the Changars, the Zargars of the Paiijab, 
Kaslimir and Hinddstan proper, and of the doubtful Khurasan! Magadds, 
iiiciuding sentences to illusti’ate grammar. It would be of value to see 
if the conclusions here arrived at would be supported or the reverse 
from an examination of them. But in any case the material at hand 
is much scantier than it might be and doubtless research would elicit 
many new foims from the dialects already represented, and beginnings 
might be made mtli some as yet xintonclied apparently by any enquirer, 
t‘; (/., those of the Delhi Baldls (brokers), the Kalcils (generally distillers 
and liquor-sellers) and the Lucknow Afiwichk (opium- takers) . As re- 
gards the criminal classes and tribes, however, Dr. Leitner has shown in 
his “ Detailed Analysis of ^Abdud-GJiafur^s Dietio-nary, 1880, that it is 
almost useless to look among them for philoiogical facts. 

Ill conclusion I may be permitted to remark that if Dr. Leitner’s 
hope, (Linguistic Fragments, p. iii.), that the Trade Dialects will be 
found to preserve an ancient language, is to become a reality, the en- 
quiry must be taken up by more than one person. The range of know- 
ledge requhed is too wide, and the investigations necessary too minute 
and searching to admit of one head solving the problems presented, in a 
satisfactory manner. 



Tiomheromhu A Nicobar tale. — ByF.K.'DiSi Eoepstoeff, late offig. 2nd 
Assist. S‘U;pdt., Port Blair, Nicohars, Associate A. S. B. 


Both racial characteristics and the historical traditions of a people 
arc commonly found embedded in their religious rites and in theii* popu- 
lar tales. This is especially true in the case of uncivilized tribes. Whilst 
pursuing my studies in the Ficobar language with the object of reducing 
it to writing I have made a point therefore of noting dowm the cliarac- 
teristic religious usages of the Ficobarese, and also of chronicling the 
tales in vogue amongst them wMch possibly embody historical events of 
a forgotten past. With regard to their sacred rites I have ready for tlio 
press a Statement of The ceremonies and customs at death, and at 
mouniing for the dead, of the Ficobarese people” taken fresh fi'om the 
lips of the devotees themselves. These ceremonies yield up their mean- 
ing and significance with sufficient clearness and precision ; but the case 
is very different with regard, to any historical references and traditions 
which may be hidden away in the popular tales of the Ficobarese |.)eople. 
For a most singular custom prevails amongst them which one would 
suppose must effectually hinder the ‘‘ maldng of history ” or at any rate 
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tlie transmiggion of liistorical narrative. Bj a strict rule wliicli lias all tlie 
sanction of Mcobar saperstition, no man’s name maj be mentioned after 
his death ! To such a length is this carried that when, as verj frequent- 
ly happens, the man rejoiced in the name of “ Fowl/’ “ Hat,” Fire,” 
Boad” &c., in its Mcobarese equivalent, the use of these words is care- 
fully eschewed for the future, not only as being the personal designation 
of the deceased, but even as the names of the common things they repre- 
sent ; the words die out of the language, and either new vocables are 
coined to express the thing intended, or a substitute for the disused word 
is found in other Hicobarese dialects or in some foreign tongue. This 
extraordinary custom not only adds an element of instability to the lan- 
guage, but destroys the continuity of political life, and renders the record 
of past events precarious and vague i£ not impossible. We must not 
therefore expect to glean much from these tales as to the past history of 
the people. Still they are, as a rule, worth preserving, for they exhibit 
traces of religious ideas which prevailed in former times, of bitter con- 
flicts, and of Mcobar humour. The most popular of these tales I here 
subjoin ; and I hope to prepare others hereafter. 

The Mcobar text, reproduced as literally as possible in the English 
translation in the parallel column, consists of short abrupt sentences, 
devoid of any poetic flight whatever. The language of this people is 
naturally, one had almost said necessarily^ abrupt, their teeth being so 
thickly coated over with betel and lime as to keep the lips thrust wide 
open, wliilst quids of the same generally occupy their mouths. A fluent 
utterance under these circumstances would be physically difficult and a 
slow speech broken into short sentences is the inevitable result. To enter 
into the spirit of the narrative it is necessary to picture to oneself the 
raconteur^ usually an old man, his jaws ever and anon at work chewing 
the indispensible quid of pan, betel, and lime. His auditors, generally 
the youthful members of the community, are grouped around him. 
Having refreshed his memory with copious draughts of toddy he com- 
mences his story. It has often been heard before, and as the disjointed 
sentences are uttered with slow deliberation a running commentary is 
maintained by the audience, the young people, anxious to show that they 
know what is coming, shouting out the cue of the part about to be related. 
The jerky character of the diction, therefore, as it ap|)ears in the English 
translation faitlifully reproduces the condition of the jNficobarese text 
with as little sacriflee as possible of the original colouring, the interjected 
observations of the elders, and the precocious promptings of the juvenile 
listeners being left to the imagination of the reader to fill in, if he would 
have a good idea of the narration as it flourishes in the homesteads of 
the people — the pages of a book cannot adequately convey it. 
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It is possible that the tale of Tiomberombi may be of foreign, per- 
haps of Malay, origin. If so it mnst haye been introduced into these 
islands generations ago, for it now abounds with the pecnliarities which 
characterise the hTicobarese race, breathes their spirit and has been wholly 
adopted by them as their own, and neyer fails to afford them delight. 
The plot of the tale is simple enough. The two points of interest in it 
are the magical powers exercised by the hero, and the introduction of 
animals talking. The supernatural is closely interwoven with the lives 
of these people. The disembodied spiidts of the dead surround them, and 
in their endeavoui’s to return to the world, wmuld effect a lodgment in 
the bodies of the living, hence, according to the native superstition, the 
cause of sickness and sometimes of death. To fight, control, exorcise 
these too familiar and obnoxious spirits the Manloeiies exist. These, 
who are a sort of combination of the doctor and the juggler, are on speak- 
ing terms with the spirits. They have to go tlnough an initiation which 
is only complete when they have been in spirit-land, seen, and talked 
with them. They are supposed to possess the faculty of detecting the 
presence of these invisible spirits, of seeing them, as well as of vanquish- 
ing them. It is to be remarked that Tiomberombi is no Manloene. ISTot 
only does he acquire by the gfft of the looking-glass no inherent power 
over the spirit residing in it, for when the glass is lost he is utterly help- 
less ; but when the ^oeit (snake) gives it to him, he finds himself unable 
to manage the spirit of it, and returns with the glass in fear of his life. 
On the contrary, the spirit of the mirror is in the power of the mighty 
snake : he is its true master, and it is only through him that our hero 
has the benefit of its services. Hence Tiomberombi is warned not to 
open the glass and thereby bring himself face to face with the ^spirit of 
the mirror. The in fact treats him as a poor ragged creature who 
will probably use the magical powers placed at his service to provide 
himself with food and clothing, and has no suspicion of the ‘‘ vaulting 
ambition ” which stirs beneath that lowly exterior. If the tale be not 
indigenous, it is certainly not of Indian origin : Tiomberombi’ s wife is 
no harem or zenana character. Hor although the tale might be regarded 
as a sort of humorous satire upon woman’s weakness for gossip, which 
would seem to he so universal a trait as to awaken mirth and “ point a 
moral ” even here amongst this semi- civilized race, and no doubt reigns 
supreme amongst the female members of an Indian household ; yet the 
wife of the tale is a free, independent, masterful pei'son. If it is her 
irrepressible love of gossip which brings on the catastrophe of the story, 
it is also she who saves her husband by her provident arrangements and 
practical genius. Woman is highly esteemed in the Hicobar islands 
which, it must he remembered, are part of the Malay archipelago and are 
only politically connected with India. 
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One word as to the “ tekeri/^ Some Mcobarese say it is a vsnake 
which, eats snakes. The ophiophagns, howerer, is not found here. The 
boa (python ScJmeiden) which is the only very large snake of these parts 
is well known to the inhabitants, does not eat snakes, and has another 
name. Others assert that it is a big beast of the jungle like the Akafang 
which is a spirit animal seen by the Manloenes at night. It is described 
as a rather big creatui'e with an enormous tongue, the head bearing a 
mane. It might be the ehbrt of the imagination to conceive the lion ; 
I would suggest, however, that the tekeri ’’ is the tiger. The Mco- 
barese have been for many years in communication with Europeans and 
have heard Danish, Portuguese and English spoken. The word may 
therefore have been an importation from one of these languages, con- 
tributions from which have undoubtedly been made to the Mcobarese 
vocabulary (of. infra “ lehre^^ Anglice paper"^)* Or it may be of Malay 
origin, and derived from teger, strong* 


Indie onghcB de Twnheromhi. 

Juchtere io at tiu en me 
Haohj, io olkale o(n)g.’^ Juch- 
tere wat me 16a, ieang tentie io 
olkale o(n)g omia.” 

Kang, kong, kang, kong. Tim 
pain “ Tiue-tieae-Tiomberombi !” 
“ Tim weh. me “ Tieae io olkrde 
o(n)g omia, da i6 io kane ta kon 
omia.” ^‘Wat-me, lohm, keteitkaniut, 
keteit kanha.” Oh b6har6, io 
ene io en kon omia.” 


Tiowiberomhi an old tale. 

# Where are you going ?” 

Oh, I am going to split firewood.’ 

Then do not be in a hurry, I will 
go along with you and split fire 
wood for' the chief ” (or old man). 

Kang, kong (the sound of the 
footsteps). (Some one asks) “who 
goes there” ? (what men ?). “ ^ 

Tiomberombi and another.” (I — 
we two — Tiomb.) “ What are you 
going to do ?” “We want to split 
firewood for the chief, for I want to 
marry his daughter (a,s I want (for) 
wife the child of the chief) “ Cer- 
tainly not, you are poor man (ser- 
vant) your coat and trowsers are 
ragged.” “ Kever mind, if the 
chiefs’s child is willing.” 


^ Tiomberombi is a tale of love andlits troubles. To make that clear 
it begins with a little introduction, not necessary to the story which 
follows. Some one is going to cut firewood, when Tiomberombi 
joins him, saying that he wants to cut wood for “ the ” old man. On 
their journey somebody accosts them and a little banter ensues. Kang, 
kong is onomatopoetic for the sounds of the footsteps. Tiiie == I, ti^ae 
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F. A. de Boej^siorS-^TioMerofM^^ 

Jucliter^iicle, liarelende, hare-e- ^ Afterwards he went shooting 
eleiide liie shiiikam. Sheanler^nde for three days. He saw the peit 
na peit ona tekeri de pomoii. and the .tekeri fighting. “ Friend ! 

Ka€t<^r^ kanoeh (^) orce ieiti^, come 1 help me to kill (the tekeri) 
tilt sho (®) kapah ka entid, kapah (says the peit) ; I do not want to 
tiue da tekeri.” be killed (entirely), I am being 

killed by the tekeri.” 

“Jnchter^ tim henidati^ maka, f “ Afterwards what hire am I to 
tien tioaha, tiit sho de para, tiit to have, what things ? I do not 
sho de komnan.” “ Tim io me ?” want dollars, nor silver plated 

Haii.” “ Jo en me tenmoela ?” ware.” What do you want ?’ 
** Haa, tilt sho.” “ Jo de tenmoela “ I don’t know (no).” “ Will you 

baiiihooal ?” Jo de tenmoela baiu- have a looking glass?” “No, I 
hooal, dochne wc gni, doclme we will not. ” “Will you have a magic 
tiong, dochne wS hifue.” “Kae looking glass?” “Yes: I want a 
ta (^) ka.” magic looking glass, that can pro- 

duce houses, ships and boats.” 
“ (Well then) come (to me) bye 
and bye.” 

Harelhata en t^keii en Tiombe- J Tiomberombi shoots the tekeri, 
roinbi kompahhange en tekeri. and the tekeri expires. 

= we two, Tiomberombi is quite Nicobarese. Tiomberombi says that he 
is going to cut firewood, for he wants to marry the daughter of the old 
man. The other party intimates, that he has no chance, he is a poor 
man and lUgged. At this T. laughs, for wliat does that matter if the 
girl likes him. 

* After this he is out shooting and conies upon the peit and the tekeri 
fighting. Peit is used to designate all poisonous snakes. The tdkeri the 
Nicobarese cannot identify. Some say it is not found in their islands, 
some say it might be a snake. If so, I would suggest the ophiophagus. 
The peit calls in the assistance of Tiomberombi to save him from the 
tekeri, ^ orse ieiti^ == help me to kill, tie is the form of the 1st per. pron. 
pers. gen, dative and acc. as affix. ^ Kapah ka = die indeed, (ka added 
to make the kapah stronger). 

t In true Nicobar fasliion Tiomberombi bargains for remuneration, 
before he gives the help required, and the peit in his extremity 
promises him a magic mirror, and tells him to come and claim it 
bye and bye ^ ka for maka ==; later in the day, when the tekeri is killed. 

X This he succeeds in doing, and then he goes (as any Nicoba- 
rese would be sure to do) for his present and walks ofi: with his magic 
mirror : but without knowing the secret of it. This is characteristic of 
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J&ngMre ten gna3li peit 51 

Jiang Tiornberoinbi, io rcjewe 
henioahade.” Ora? tenmgela baiu- 
hooal. Tiilende. Shoat^re. ‘‘ Hat 
docli, iiat 15ap oliole, io oiigna- 
fatie.’’ Etieitiera en peit. “Jo 
me io we, io liileang, io oigne, 
tewitliagne tenniOEiia, wat me 


Jaclit5reiide tong de gni en 
Tiomberoru])i ladTeie, io orm kande 
Icon oinia en Tioitcberonibi. Jnck- 
t6re liafc slio en omia ten Tiombe- 
I’ombi da ene lolim. 

Jteak en omia de liatam, leat 
kam en kakio halea ioang tiafa. 


J aclitdre 51 iiaki-T-i ende iokoleit 
anxeli omia, wllgnede 51 lienlowe ka- 
i‘oe giii Tiomberombi, matai Tiom- 


“ Come witli me/’ said the peit to 
Tiomberombi, “ and receive your 
hire.” He takes the magic looking 
glass and goes away. He returns. 
“ I cannot manage it, I do not know 
the word (to speak) (i, e. the 
charm), it (the spirit) will kill me 
miserably.” He applies to the 
snake, (who says) : “If yon want 
to do any thing, if yon are thirsty, if 
yon are hniigry, pnt the key into 
the lock of the looking glass, do not 
open it.” 

^ ThenTiomberombi retnms home 
in the evening and wants to take 
to wife the daughter of the old man. 
But then the old man does not 
want Tiomberombi for he is poor. 

t At night the chief is asleep, 
when the moon being at its highest 
(Tiomberombi) fetches a magic 
frnit. 

Then very early in the mor- 
ning (expressed by the prolong- 
ed final syllable) the chief goes 


T., who has great confidence in himseK, He has therefore to return and 
ask the snake to acquaint him with the secret, wko tells him that he 
must use the key but not open the mirror. The meaning of this prohibi- 
tion is that T. has no theurgic power and would be unable to control the 
spirit of the magic mirror if it were opened, Hote also the low estimation 
the snake holds our Tagged hero in.. “If you want to do anything, if you 
are hungry and thirsty” says the snake, not dreaming of T/s ambition. 

^ T. sets ofi home and wishes to take to himself at once the girl he 
loves. The old father however, evidently discredits the story of the magic 
looking glass, axid will have nothing to say to him, as he is poor. 

t During the night T. sets to, plants a magic fruit in the deep sea 
and by means of the spiiit of the mirror produces an island from the deep 
Sea and erects a house upon it. The text only tells us that he fetches the 
magic fruit, but it graphically describes how the old man in the morning 
on casting his eyes over the sea discovers Tiomberombi's new home. 
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berombi, iuclitere tenfatgnede eii to batiie, and wlien lie looks out to 
omia. sea be sees Tiomberombi’s bouse 

Tiomberombi’s island, then be falls 
down (in astonisbment) . 

* He weeps and sets off to feteb 
Tiomberombi, that be might be- 
come bis son-inlaw. Also Tiom- 
berombi wrote a letter and sent 
it to tbe chief . The chief does not 
want (to meet personally) Tiom- 
berombi for be is shy. 

Then Tiomberombi marries : as 
bis wife comes the daughter of the 
chief ; she is brought to Tiombe- 
rombi’s bouse in the deep seai 
t Then came sailing (from a dis- 
tant land) a ship armed with can- 
non to kill Tiomberombi. He re- 
mained in Ms bouse. The sbip 
went on firing and firing at Tiom- 
berombi’s bouse but did not bit it. 

JucbMre tentioablare en Tiom- J Then Tiomberombi boarded tbe 
berombi da 51 tiong^ faebange de sbip and cut tbe noses and cut off 

* Great is bis astonisbment, and it affects him so much, that be falls 
down and weeps. The text is not veiy clear on this point. It says that 
tbe old man goes off to fetch T. for a son-in-law, then T. writes him a 
letter and it ends by saying that tbe chief does not want to meet him, as 
be is shy. It is quite clear that the tables are turned. Before tbe old 
man despised tbe poor, ragged T. ISTow^ be feels shy to approach Mm in 
bis great prosperity. Whether the letter from T, is friendly, and 
therefore puts tbe old man to shame, or tbe letter is haughty and makes 
him feel shy, tbe text leaves to fancy to decide. On tbe whole tbe Mco- 
barese are shy, and affect to be more so, than they really are. Difficulties, 
however, are overcome, and Tiomberombi attains Ms wishes and marries 
tbe girl whom be loves, who moreover, it is evident from tbe first, loves 
Mm as is seen from, bis remarks about her in tbe introduction. 

t liTo earthly pleasure is unalloyed. When be is happily married and 
settled enemies appear on tbe scene to kill him. He is however pro- 
tected by magic and sits unconcernedly in bis bouse, whilst tbe guns of 
tbe man-of-war, which bad come to destroy Mm, make ineffectual at- 
tempts to bit it. 

X At length Tiomberombi arises and proceeds to board tbe ship single 
banded and mutilates tbe crew. Tbe man-of-war thereupon returns to 


Tiimencle omia, obngnede imwe 
en Tiomberombi, io leat ko(i)n 
kontie. Jucbt5re, setset de I5br5 
Tiomberombi, kombata de lebre da 
omia. Hat sbo en Tiomberombi 
na omia, dalgnato. 

Jucbt5r4 rsDwe kande en Tiom- 
berombi, kae ta kande kon omia ; 
sbombagiie da gni Tiomberombi da 
olbenlowe. 

tTucbt^r^ batae-ae-bende b6ang 
dance tiong benkok, io orignafa 
Tiomberombi, Katow en Tiomber- 
ombi de gnide. Hakok, bak6k de 
gni Tiomberombi, bat taioy 
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gmoa, iathange do nang. Titien- 
gede en tiong henkok, tiu matai ; 
di do (tilt dock) da eii lieet gmoa, 
Ii83t nang da ene faeliaske da 
Tiomberombi. SMelende £eto3t de 
lebre oiiiia da ol matai sbom tim- 
monggne tiong io komng en Tiom- 
berombi. 

Jnclitere te gni kandey gni komia- 
de en Tiomberombi. Hatas-oe-se- 
bende en sliom timmonggne tiong 
lienkok, liakok bakokende, bat 
bewe matai, bat taid. 


Tentioalilare de 61 tiong en Tiom- 
berombi orge ioang tiafa, kawalle de 
ol kameioe, pompangsbe en tiong, 
bemeang te danoe ta ot de^ ab. 


Sbielende faebange gmoa,iatban- 
ge nang. Tiuengede en tiong. Di 
do (tilt docb) da. 


tbe ears (of tbe crew). The skip 
tben left for its own conntr j ; tbej 
could not succeed, for tliey bad no 
noses or ears, Tiomberombi bad cut 
tbem oS. Tben tbe cbief of tbe 
conntiy wrote on paper {i. e., is- 
sued an order for) ten skips to 
make war on Tiomberombi. 

^ ISTow in tbe bonse was bis •wife, 
Tiomberombi (biniself) was in tbe 
bouse of bis fatber-in-law. Tbe 
ten skips of war came sailing (from 
tbe distant land) and fired tbeir 
gnns ; (but) they did not see tbe 
island, they did not bit. 

Tiomberombi boarded a ship and 
took magic fniit wdtb bim, wbicb be 
threw into tbe sea ; tbe ships sank. 
One ship (however, still) remained 
(Z^^. alive). 

t (Again) be set to cut noses and 
cut ofi ears. Tbe ship left. It 
could do nothing (not succeed). 


its own country, tbe king whereof organizes an expedition of ten ship 
to chastise bim. 

From the jirolonged sound in batselie we are led to infer that tbe ex- 
pedition bad far to sail. When this formidable expedition arrived, 
Tiomberombi was with bis fatber-in-law ; only bis wife was in tbe 
bouse. He must have left tbe magic mirror behind him, that would 
explain bow it was that tbe guns were fired many times, but did no barm, 
tbe island bad become invisible. Tiomberombi proceeds on board one of 
tbe vessels, tbe crew of wbicb be mutilates in bis former manner, and 
sinks tbe other nine by throwing magic fruit into tbe sea. ^ dli = lives ; 
it is usual to use this word, and kapab = die, of vessels. Tbe Mcobarese 
assert that these words mean in this connexion no more than “keep afioat 
and “sink,^’ but I think they do. Tbe Meobarese may use these terms 
only in a figurative sense now, and I believe they do, but yet they sacri- 
fice to tbeir canoes {vide “ ceremonies at death Ac.”) after a race. I have 
seen tbem sacrifice on removing a canoe yet in tbe rough log, out of tbe 
jungle ; moreover, they use a bow ornament for tbeir boats like tbe open 
mouth of some monster. Are these traces of some old worship now 
obsolete ? 

t Tbe ship that was spared returnB whence it bad set out and 
reports tbe hopelessness of tbe undertaking., 
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Gnahliagne da nang omia ol imtai, 
tilt iiongangliaslie ta docli, 

Juclitere iuliggnede eii pomo-5-5- 
eslie enkane 16ang KanoadaB 
Petiang de ol gni Tiomberombi. 
Tiiii ban^dasbien tiong banone. 

Iteaknede 61 kataede ksu Tiom-* 
berombi ; (^)balea sbaei koi kan Ti- 
omberombi, iteaknede kaii Tiom- 
berombi. Kambeng tiuengede 
KaiLoadse Petiang, leat kom de 
tenmaela Tiomberombi. Tendok- 
tere de mataide, gnabbagne de nang 
omia. Leat, Mat de kom tenmsela 
Tiomberombi, bseteionnen tiong 
baiione. 

Hagnsebbang te tiong iame 
sboatere mat matai Tiomberombi; 
bemeang dande tiong a la, io rajwe 
Tiomberombi. 

Tendoktere en omia tiong da ma- 
tai Tiomberombi. Hakok, bakdk- 
ende taio 61 benwseh, pomtaksbede 
en benwaeen. 


They reported to tbe chief of tbeir 
country, that there was no chance 
of success. 

* Then came visiting a (very) old 
woman, her name was Kanoadm 
Petiang to Tiomberombi’s bouse. 
(She wanted to ascertain.) what 
manner of powers be possessed. 

Tiomberombi’s wife was sleeping 
in her chair : she (Kandadse Pe- 
tiang) cleaned tbe hair of Tiombe« 
rombi’s wife, who slept on. At noon 
Kanoadee Petiang left, having taken 
Tiomberombi’s looking-glass. She 
arrives at her country and reports 
to tbe chief, (that tbe trouble) is 
over, that she has taken tbe looking- 
glass aw^ay from Tiomberombi, tbe 
cause of tbe power be possesses. 

t He orders one ship to return to 
Tiomberombi’s place ; it was (only) 
a two-masted ship to fetch Tiom- 
berombi away. 

Tbe captain arrives at Tiombe- 
rombi’s island. He fires bis cannon 
and bits tbe fiag and tbe flag falls. 


* What tbe valour of men could not achieve was now to be attempted 
by a woman. An old bag Kanoad^ Petiang comes to pry into tbe secret 
of Tiomberombi’s immunity from danger and of bis success against such 
odds. She accomplishes her object in -the following manner. She was pro- 
bably an old acquaintance of T.’s wife, to judge from tbe intimate 
terms on which they are. T.’s -wife goes to sleep in her chair as tbe 
other soothingly cleans her hair, (® balea sbgei has not been literally trans- 
lated) . Having thus lulled her into a deep sleep, Kanoadie Petiang pos- 
sesses herself of tbe magic mirror, which we may surmise tbe sleeper bad 
tattled to her about and bad for security placed under her (bead) pillow, 
and hastens with it to her own country informing the chief thereof that 
Tiomberombi is now defenceless. 

f Tbe chief thereupon orders but a two-masted vessel to proceed 
and bring Tiomberombi away. He is not going to break a fiy upon tbe 
wheel. Tbe Utile ship arrives and is sufficient to accomplish its mission. 
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Hat docli en kan Tiomberombi, 
bemeang ioang de gni ; Tiombe- 
rombi leat itoe de matai tue kande. 
Jiicbtere d?B(a)ngiie en Tiombe- 
rombi, lisDriiede io beniongiede 
kande ; de bemeang tat kdi. 

** Till en tenmaela ? Tin en ten- 
miela gn^b Tiomberombi. “ Tii 
de dok de gniba Kae po- 
moeslie da bako kdi Kanoad® 
Petiang.** Ob ie kare- (®)bfet ab ! 
da ene bat 5t en tenmiela. Kabae 
en sbeiau.’^ 

Sbiimmnbata kan Tiomberombi. 
Dongle te gni Tiomberombi en 
kalamg, io oree kan Tiomberombi, 
orse tioaba, oriB sbeiau. 

luakbegne de sbeiau, iuakbegne 
enkane. 


Tiomberombi’s wife cannot (soil : 
defend tbe place), sbe is alone in 
tbe bouse ; Tiomberombi bad gone 
on a Tfdsit to ber fatbei*. How Ti* 
omberombi ran (i. e,^ io the canoe) 
and burried (across tbe water) to 
bis wife w^bo was quite alone. 

# ft Where is tbe glass ? where is 
tbe glass ?’^ cries Tiomberombi. 

Wbo bas been in tbe bouse 

Tbe old greybaired (woman) Ka- 
noadse Petiang.’* “ Ab me ! if that 
be so, then we shall not live 1 for 
now tbe looking glass is not here. 
Bring a bag.” 

His wife |)uts Tiomberombi in a 
bag. Tbe foreigners came into tbe 
bouse of Tiomberombi ; they took 
away bis wife, (all) bis property 
and tbe bag. 

t Tbe bag and tbe woman were 
brought on board. 


Tbe dag wbicb waved oyer Tiomberombi's island kingdom is shot away. 
He is from borne at tbe time on a visit to bis wife’s father, bis wife is 
alone in tbe bouse. But be sees tbe fall of tbe symbol of bis power, and 
hastens borne to enquire into and repam, if be can, tbe catastrophe. 

^ In gi'eat anxiety as soon as be comes in, be cries, Where is tbe 
magic mirror ?” It is nowhere to be found, “ Wbo bas been here ?” be 
enquires and on learning that tbe old woman bad been there, be resigns all 
hope and says tliat it will cost them their lives. ^ Jio&t ab. Sat and hcet 
mean “not hat is used for tbe singular, licet for tbe plural. Rest ah 
= not live. Tbe meaning supplies “ I or we shall not live,” hcet makes 
it “ we.” He resolves upon concealing himself, however ; and with tbe 
assistance of bis wife be is enclosed in a bag and placed amongst tbe 
household property. His brave, faitliful wife bas to face tbe enemy. 

t As be no doubt anticipated, they land and convey everything 


away, bis wife, Ms property, bis all, literally bag and bagg 


He 


thus manages to have himself and Ms household gods conveyed away 
together. Our hero in tbe bag is placed in tbe bow of tbe vessel. 
Tbe vessel sinks to tbe water’s edge at tbe bow. He is shifted aft, 
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Juciit^rende pomiamslie lakoila, 
hatiolaange eii slieiau larille, pomi- 
amslae ianlle. Hat docb. dok de 
matai, ('^)kawaniango eii slieiau 51 
kamete. Hataj-ee-ieliende, teudok- 
tere, leat gnung guide, guuug tioa^ 
01*83 en tiong. 


Lung, lung, lung en shdiauende 
gnaMalende. Keitkala en sli5iau 
en Tiomkerombi, 15at gnot en inoat 
en kande ioH tenwa. 

L5at or^e kande ol matai komoiung. 
(^) Omsbongbande Tiomberombi, 
“Tim paiu'’ F “Tiue, tine Tiom- 
berombi (^) kenmolo. “ Hat me de 


Then it happened that tbe bow 
sank down : tbe bag was (there- 
fore) shifted aft. Then the stern 
of the vessel sank down. They 
could not reach land (so) they 
thi*ew the bag into the sea. They 
sailed and sailed and arrived at 
their destination, there was no 
house, no property, that the ship 
had brought away. 

^ The bag drifted and drifted on 
to hard ground. Tiomberombi cut 
open the bag, his wife had put the 
knife round his neck with the key. 

t The woman was landed in the 
enemy's country. Tiomberombi 
travelled about. “ Who are you ?** 
(asks someone). “I am Tiombe- 


the vessel sinks at the stern. The reason for these extraordinary 
phenomena is not explained, bnt it will be seen later that he carried 
about his person the key of the magic mirror in a string together wdth a 
knife. The ship’s company fear for the safety of their craft and tracing 
their danger to something uncanny about the hag dropped it overboard. 
^Kawalhange implies that the stern was level with the ivafer. To 
throw a thing from a higher to a low^er level is kaivalhashe. The text 
indicates thus that the ship was in danger and that the crew were in 
consequence alarmed. 

^ The bag containing the hapless Tiomberombi drifted at length to 
land. His wife had hung the key of the magic mirror and a knife about 
his neck. 

f With the latter he releases himself from the confinement of the 
bag and wanders about from place to place, till apparently he arrives 
at his enemy’s country where his wile has already been conveyed and is 
living as a member of the household of the chief. ® Omshongliande with 
the enunciation of the second syllable prolonged to indicate that lie wan-, 
dered about a great deal. During his travels some one, suspecting his 
appearance probably, accosts him. When the wayfarer says he is Tiom- 
beromhi the younger, the suspicions of the interrogator were only deepen- 
ed. ® kenmolo == called by another man’s name. Tiomberombi, ■ how- 
ever, assnres him, that he is not the national foe, but another Tiombe- 
rombi, a man of lowly degree whose occupation is cooking and not 
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k<3uinggne Hat\ tiue Tiom- 
berombi kenmolo.’^ Tim leap 
me Ob okprik dak.'’ Tim leap 
me d4we ? Haa, liemeiing okpak 
dfik leap.” 


Jucbter^ oknok en omia. liiaklia- 
beiide ganloiigtei eii Tioniberombi 
ol dfik top en kande. Hat liew 
omia. Sbinkoebaiige anasli kan an, 
be we ganiongtei en enkane, bat 
liew en omia. 

Gnaliliagne en kaniom da sbien 
be wen ganiongtei de olfang enkane. 

Hat seebtereKsbe 1” gnaeb 
kaniom. “ Tiomberombi ka, 
Tiomberombi omia.” 

Hmwe, katiape, bat katiape 
karau, benpoii. Jnclitereende 
sbombata de ol gni mang(n)£8li. 
Hat iteak enkane, teina poboa 
omia. 

Jiicbter4 batamende urobetsbe 


rombi, tbe younger ?” “ Is it not 

yon wbo made war ?” Ho, I am 
Tiomberombi, the younger.” 
“Wbat work can yon do?” I 
can boil water.” Wbat else can 
yon do ?” Ho (thing), I know only 
that one thing, to boil water.” 

How it happened after this that 
the chief was eating. Tiomberom- 
bi vslipped his finger- ring into the 
water his wife wms to drink. The 
chief did not see (him do it) . His 
wife drank ofi at a draught and saw 
the ring, but the chief did not see it. 

^ A boy called out, who saw the 
ring in the woman’s month. 

It is not true,” said the boy, 
“it is Tiomberombi himself, Tiom- 
' beromhi the chief.” 

They seize him and bind him 
they do not hind him with chains, 
but with strings. Then he was 
brought into a stone house. The 
woman (f. e., his wife) did not 
sleep for fear of the chief. 

t How it happened in the night, 


fighting. At length he manages to procure his introduction to the 
presence of his enemy the chief, where he finds his wdfe, who, however, 
does not recognize him, as he is probably disguised. In order to make 
her awai'e, who he is, he deposits his finger ring in the cup of water, 
which she is about to drink. On lifting the cup to her mouth she sees 
and recognizes it, and, no doubt, its owner. 

Tiomberombi successfully eludes the observation of the elders, but 
he reckoned without an enfant terrible, whose presence perhaps he had not 
condescended to notice. This sharp-eyed youngster detects Tiomberom- 
bi’s manoeuvre and denounces liim, and he is then seized, tied up and 
thrown into a stone built prison. His wife meanwhile, who is still with 
the chief, spends the night without sleep through fear and dread. Tiom- 
berombi’s fortunes are now at their lowest ebb. But succour comes from 
an unexpected quarter. 

t Humbers of rats were heard scampering about the room., in which 
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konujet. “ Dade ra do, dadeiudo/’ 

‘‘Kaeter^ eii me,” gn^li Tiom- 
berombi iiang kom^t. 

Jacbtere, tiin io me (^^)katiie ?” 

Docli en me orsd tenmeela ?” 

“ Tiu tenina3la ?” 

Grot de kat(6)a kaneala omia, 
got te tenmssla tide. 

‘‘ Katei en ti^oiende maka.” 

Kat, kat, kat, kat kaneala omia 
ende. Jana inenler^ en omia, 
keignade en ko inset, Hatio-d-en- 
de, tapak to gni mang(n)oeb da 
Tiomberoinbi l<§at katiape. 

Da de ra do, da de >a do ” 

Kdm de tenmjela 

** Oh ninne, tied! i^at ormJ* 

Hatid-o-o-hata en tenmaeia ta tei 


that there were many rats, Pat- 
ter, patter, patter” (went their feet) . 

“ Come here,” said Tiomberombi 
to a rat. 

“ What do you want, friend ?” 

Can you get my looking glass.” 

Where is the looking glass ?” 

It is under the pillow of the 
chief, (there) is any looking glass.” 

^ “We will carry it off by and 
bye.” 

They worked and woi-ked away 
at the chief’s (head) pillow. If the 
chief moved in his sleep, the rats 
stopped. They dragged (it) on 
and on, and arrived at the stone- 
built house where Tiomberombi 
was imprisoned. 

“ Patter, patter ” (went the rats) . 

“ Have you got possession of the 
looking glass F” 

“ This is it, we have brought 
(taken away) it.” 

They dragged the looking glass 


he is imprisoned, and he calls one of them to him. He begs the rat to 
enable him to regain possession of the mysterious mirror, and tells him 
he will find it under the head pillow of the chief. 

Katm I have rendered by “ friend.” Tiie means “ parent.” Xd 
is a prefix added to all words of relationship tiom = grandparent, tiie 

= parent, tian = elder tau = younger | kon = chUd, 

and it is the polite way always to address persons with these words 
with ka as a prefix. In doing so due consideration must be given to the 
relative ages of the speakers. This is the only way that politeness can 
be shown and as ail are socially equal amongst the Nicobarese this way 
of address is very nice. 

^ The rats promise to fetch the looking glass later in the night. Kat, 
kat is onomatopoetic for the working of the rats. The chief sleeps 
soundly, but occasionally he moves his arms and they (keigna==wait, stop) 
hide. Having secured the mirror, they drag it into the house, where 
Tiomberombi lies bound, and up to where, about lais neck, by the fore- 
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Tiomberombi. Kaat6r6 da tiuk 
teiiwa da olkolalila. Tewahata. 


“ Tim io me,” gnajb iwi de ol ten- 
masla. 

‘‘Hast ab ti^ae koiTinggiie, hat 
matai ita. hat ot kantid,” 


Tien io me ?” 

We tiong, we lienwgeh, we hifiie !” 

We, we, w^e, we, Mat. Sham- 
hagiie de tiong ol henlowe. 

Kashi i^kae tiie ifee maka.*’ 

** Katei de tiecli.” 

Orse enkane, kaeterende. 

Jtiakhegne enkane de 61 tiong. 

Wela loe, hatce-se-aehende, io 
tiu Tiomberombi. TJrohetshe 
henwseh da mat tiong Tiomberombi, 
munhang en omia matai. Foha 
tapoade en omia matai, endue 
henkok Tiomberombi. 


on and on till it came to Tiombe- 
rombi's hands. It came to where 
the key was about his neck. (Then) 
he put the key in the lock. 

‘‘ What do you want ; ” said the 
spirit of the miiTor. 

We two (T. and his wife) can- 
not Htc on account of this war, 
“ this is not our country, I have 
“ not got my wife.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“ Produce a ship, flags, boats !” 

On and on the structure grew 
and now it is finished. The ship 
is brought into deep water. 

# *^What about the absent mo- 
ther of you all, then ?” 

“ We will bring her,” 
f They took away the woman, 
she comes. 

The woman goes on hoard the ship. 
The sabs are set, and Tiombe^ 
rombi goes sailing off. There are 
many flags on Tiomberombi's ship, 
and the chief of the country is 
(very) angry. He beats his cheeks 
for Tiomberombi’s guns are bigger 
(than his). 


sight of his wife, the key of the looking glass and a knife had been hung. 
The rats so place the mirror in juxtaposition with the key, that the tied 
up hands of the prisoner are able to insert the key in the glass, when 
once more Tiomberombi is master of the situation. The bonds fall off, 
the prison falls, and soon he has got his ship and boats ready with pen- 
nons fiying in triumph. 

^ Then he thinks of his faithful wife. There is a poetic touch in 
his appeal : kashi kae tiie ifse maka. Ka^ is a demonstrative pronoun 
rarely used and refers to persons or things absent. He speaks to the 
spirits under his orders and asks about “ their mother.” 

t The spirits of the mirror anon bring her on board. Tiomberombi 
now gaily sails forth with all his canvas spread and flags displayed, his 
efewhile victor beating his cheeks with impotent rage in the meantime, 
as he beholds Tiomberombi^s triumphant departure to his own land. 
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Tiu en Tiomberombi, webaliat 
iuk, paniap omtoni, matai l^at bat 
ot. 

Tendokt^rd Tiomberombi de 
mataide. 

Wilgnede komia, bew, weliala 
lienwasb Tiomberombi, gni Tiombe- 
rombi, matai Tiomberombi. Uro- 
betsbe benwasbTiomberombi de mat 
gni. lo dok de matai komiade. 

“ Ab komekat 

“Ab/’ 

Katei en me 

“ Haa, tilt ori, banta we iiik.®’ 
Kasblbede maka ?” 

“ Ob, we gni de lapo^,” gnseb 
Tiomberombi nang komiaen. 

“Watme inole ongbae da ene 


^ Tiomberombi departed. Tiom- 
berombi raised a surf (by magic). 
All died, tbe conntry disappeared. 

Tiomberombi arrived at bis own 
country. 

His motber-in-law looked out and 
spied tbe flags, Tiomberombi bad 
boisted, bis bonse, bis island. 
There were many flags about bis 
bonse. He came to bis motber-in- 
law’s village. 

Are those witb yon (i, e., my 
dangbter) alive 

Abve.’’ 

“ How did yon accomplisb it 

“ No, we did not kill, we only 
raised a surf.’’ 

Wbat now (bow abont bye and 
bye) 

‘‘Now we will make a nice 
bonse,’’ said Tiomberombi to bis 
motber-in-law. 

“ Do not tell tbe tale or else tbe 


^ And wben by tbe potent aid of tbe spirit of tbe looking glass Tiom- 
berobim bas raised a tremendous surf and swept bbn and bis land away, 
bis success is complete. In due course tbe spot is reached where bis old 
borne bad been and apparently tbe magical properties of tbe mirror are 
resorted to again to restore in a twinkling bis former island borne as it 
was before misfortunes overtook Mm, for bis motber-in-law, wben scan- 
ning tbe horizon for any signs of tbe return of tbe captives, spies Tiom- 
. berombi’s victorious pennons waving over bis bonse and island complete 
as of yore. Tiomberombi witb somewhat nnnsnal ardour is soon in tbe 
arms of Ms motber-in-law (!) and answering her anxious enqniiies as to 
Ms own and her daughter’s welfare (komekat == me kiikat) . He tells 
her of tbe utter extinction of bis foes, and bow it bad been accomplished, 
and then they fall to picturing out a bright and prosperous future, wliicb 
is to be theirs by tbe aid of tbe magical mirror. Taught by experience be 
strictly enjoins, however, both motber-in-law and wife not to reveal tbe 
secret of their prosperity. But alas 1 1 for tbe frailty of woman’s tongue : 
whilst be is absorbed in eating, tbe women folk gossip about it ; tbe 
island breaks up and is submerged and weeping and wailing they go 
down to their watery grave. 
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dakne matai inaka V* Juckterl island will break up again.’ ^ Now 
Tiomberoinbien oknok. Oliole'n Tiomberombi was eating. His 
komiaen, olidr enkane cn indie motber-in-law and bis wdfe related 
onglne. Pomdakiiede en matai, tlie story. Tlien the island broke 
pompangsbede. Tiim ofee. Kapab- up and sank. They all cried out. 
ende onitdm. Leatende. They all died. Finis. 



Notes on the Mstory of Beligwh in the Himalaya of the N. W, Provinces, 
Fart LSy E. T. Atkinson, B. A., F. R. G. S., B. 0. S. 

In reading tbe wonderful story told by tlie gi’eat Obinese travellers 
I’ali Hian and H-vven Tbsang of tbeir wanderings tlnongb India in tbe 
fifth and seventh centuries, one cannot but be sStruck with tbe greatness 
and importance of Buddhism as then understood, yet in tbe tenth century 
we bear very little about it, and about the twelfth century Buddhism 
appea^rs to have ceased to be the faith of any considerable section of the 
Indian people. The inquiry naturally suggests itself, bow did Buddhism 
disappear ; what were the causes which efiiected the downfall of a system 
of religion which, for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts, and held the 
aifections of a great part of the population of this vast country, and had 
such defenders and expounders as Asoka, Kanishka, Nagarjiina, and the 
Guptas : a system too which has given us learned theologians, subtle 
metaphysicians and great writers on almost every subject whilst its 
apostles have converted the nations of Eastern Asia from Mongolia on 
the north to the islands of the Eastern Sea on the south. In the search 
for an answer to these questions one finds little aid in the existing litera- 
ture devoted to the religions of India. This for the most part consists 
of compilations from works which, however interesting and, however 
valuable they may be, have no part in teaching or guiding the actual 
living beliefs of the masses. For this reason we are compelled to adopt 
the analytic method, and first of all ascertain who are the deities worship- 
ped by the j)eople and the ritual in actual use, and then attempt to trace 


^ The Eev. 0. H. Oliard, Chaplam of Port Blair,, has very kindly helped m© 
with the English part of this paper. 
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out tke history of the various developments of the ascertained primitive 
forms of belief in India which have combined to give us the popular 
religion of tlie present day. Every one that deals with a subject like the 
present one, must feel the magnitude of the task, and the necessity that 
exists for the greatest caution in attempting to establish any general 
propositions. The notes on this subject that I have collected are there* 
fore offered as a humble effort to aid others in the true method of inquiry 
into the history of religion in India, and I am not aware that their subject 
has ever been noticed before. My researches have been confined to the 
tract in the Himalaya between the Sarda on the east and the Tons on the 
west including the British districts of Kumaon, G-arliwal and Jaunsar 
under the Grovernment of the Horth- West Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. It is to be understood, therefore, that my remarks refer only to 
this tract, and that whatever merit they may be held to possess is due 
to the fact that they are the outcome of a very close examination of the 
religious phenomena of a country famous in Indian history. The oldest 
Indian books mention the great shrines of Badarinath and Kedarnath, 
mounts Meru and Kailas, the holy lake Manasarovara and the places 
become sacred by the wanderings of Krishna and Arjuna, Rama and 
Sita, Draupadi and the Pandavas and in comparatively modern times the 
scene of the labours and the final resting-place of the great reformer 
S'ankara Acharya. 

Religion in India . — There is no country, perhaps, in the world in 
which religion exercises more infiuence on social and political life than 
in India. Religion gives the key-note to most of the great changes that 
have occurred in the history of the races inhabiting this country from the 
earliest ages to the present day. To almost every individual in this land 
its forms are ever present and exercise a perceptible infiuence on his 
practices, both devotional and secular, and yet the true history of religious 
thought in India has yet to be wiutten. There is an esoteric school and 
an exoteric school : to the former too much attention has been paid, to 
the great neglect of the living beliefs which infiuence the masses of the 
people. Most writers on India have looked to the Yedas and the works 
connected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of reli- 
gious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to be referred. 
Infiuenced doubtless by the antiquity, richness and originality of the 
Taidik records, they have sought to connect them with the popular 
religion, and have viewed modern beliefs more as to what they ought to 
be than as to what they actually are. As a matter of fact the Yedas are 
practically unknown to, and uncared for, by the majority of Hindus. 
There is no translation of them into the vulgar tongue in use amongst 
the people, and it would be contrary to the spirit of Brahmanism to 
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popularise them or their teachings. They are less known, therefore, to 
the Hindus than the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to the 
majority of the Christian popnlations of Europe. Some sects do not 
acknowledge their authority in matters of faith and practice, and they are 
in no sense ‘ a Bible' to the masses except to a few of the learned, and 
have little practical iiitiuenee over modeim religions thought outside the 
sn.me class. Though portions of the Yedas, notably of the collection 
fj, scribed to the Atharvans, are recited at ceremonies, and verses from 
them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, iieitlier the 
celebrant nor the worshipper understand their purport. They are learnt 
by rote and those employed in the ceremony regard the words used more 
as spells to compel the deities than as prayers for their favour. Yet we 
would ask the ordinary student of Indian affairs to formulate what he 
understands by Hindnism, and he will at once answer, the religion of the 
Vedas. We must, however, accept the term Hinduism as a convenient 
one, embracing all those beliefs of the people of India which are neither 
of Christian nor of Musalman origin. But within this pale we have sects 
as divided from each other as members of the Society of Friends are from 
Eoirian CathoHcs. We have followers of the Yedas, of Brahmanism, of 
Buddhism and of the polyda3monistic tribal cults of the aboriginal popu- 
lations and of eclectic schools, religious and pliilosophical, of every kind 
and class. The religion of the Yedas never took hold of the mass of the 
people.^ It was followed by Brahmanism designed to exalt the priestly 
class, but even this s^^stem had to abandon the Yaidik deities and admit 
the da3mons of the aboiigines to a place in its pantheon, or otherwise it 
would have perished. Buddhism was originally a protest against sacer- 
dotalism, not necessarily against the Brahmanical caste, but it too suc- 
cumbed to dsemonistic influences, and degraded and corrupted, fell an 
easy prey to its rival Brahmanism. Both sought the popular favour by 
2 >andering to the vulgar love of mystery, magical mummeries, superhuman 
power and the like, and Brahmanism absorbed Buddhism rather than 
destroyed it. The Buddhist fanes became S'aiva temples and the Buddhist 
jniests became S'aiva ascetics or served the S'aiva temples, and at the 
present day the forms and practices in actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Brahmanism. There is 
a period of growth and of decay in religious ideas as in all things subject 
to human influence, and precisely the same rules govern their rise, culmi- 
nation and fall in India as in Europe. Every principle or thought that 

^ By this is meant the groat majority of the races of India. There have always 
been some with learned leisure who have adhered to the higher faith in one God and 
have never bowed to Siva or Yishnn, but their principles are nnknovTi to the cultiva- 
tor, the trader and the soldier, or at least only in a verj- diluted form. 
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Las iiioved the schools of Greece or Rome lias equally shared the attention 
of laciian thinkers, and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs that can be 
studied in any considei^ble Indian town, W’e may perceive analogies of 
the most striking character to the broad forms of belief and modes of 
thought in many European cities. 

Beligicm m the Himalaya , — In examining the condition of religion 
in the Himalayan region we find a cnrioixs blending of pre-Brahmanical, 
Brahmaiiical and Buddhistic practices which it will take some time and 
attention to separate and ascribe to their original sources. It would 
doubtless be easy to dispose of the question by stating that the prevailing 
religion is a form of Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the ' 
same time could convey no defiidtive idea to the inquirer’s mind as to 
what the real living belief of the people is. For the more complete 
examination of the forms of religion existing in the N. W. Himalaya w'O 
possess a record of the teaching in 350 temples in Kiimaon, in about 550 
temples in Gariiwal and in about 100 temples in Dehra Dim and Jaunsar- 
Bawar. For the 900 temples in Kiimaon and Garhwal we know the 
locality in which each is situate, the name of the deity worshipped, the 
broad theological division to which the deity belongs, the class of people 
who frequent the temple, and the principal festivals observed. The 
analysis of these lists shows that there are 250 Shiva temples in Kumaon 
and 850 in Garhwal, and that there are but 35 Yaishnava temples in 
Kumaon and 61 in Garhwal. To the latter class may, in a certain sense, 
be added 65 temples to Nagardja in Garhwal which are, by common report, 
affiliated to the Yaishnava sects, but in which S'iva also has a place under 
the form of Bhaimva. Of the S'aiva temples, 130 in Garhival and 64 in 
Kumaon are dedicated to the S'akti or female form alone, but of the 
Yaishnava temples in both districts only eight. The S'akti form of both 
Siva and Yisimu, however, occurs also in the temples dedicated to Nagaraja 
and Bhairava, or rather these deities and their S'aktis are popularly held 
to be forms of Yishnu and Siva and their Shktis. Of the Shiva S'akti 
temples, 42 in Garhwal and 18 in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst 
the S'akti forms of the Bhairava temples are also known as emanations of 
Kali. Nanda comes next in laopularity and then Chandika and Durga. 
The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of Surya, Gaiiesa 
and the minor deities and deified mortals and the pre-Brahmanical village 
gods who will be noticed hereafter. The outcome of this examination is 
therefore that Siva and Yishnu and their female forms are the principal 
objects of worship, but with them, either as their emanations or as 
separate divine entities, the representatives of the polydfemonistic cults 
of the older tribes are objects of worship both in temples and in domestic 
ceremonies. 
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may HaTe been tlie earliest form, of religious 
bcliefj ifc is probable tbat it was followed by a belief in damions or super*- 
Iniman spirits io wliieli tiie term ^ animism’ is now applied. Tbe Greek 
word ' djenioii’ originally implied tlie possession of superior knowledge 
and corresponds closely to tlie Indian word hhuki,' wlncli is derived from 
a root expressing existence and is applied in the earlier works to tlie 
elements of nature and even to deities. S'iva Mmself is called Jllnitesa 
or ‘ lord of hhutas.' 'With a change of i^eligion the word daemon acquired 
an evil meaning, and similarly the word hJiuia as applied to the village- 
gods carries with it amongst Brahmanists the idea of an actively malig- 
iiaiit evil spirit. Animism implies a belief in the existence of spirits, 
some of whom are good and some are bad and powerful enough to compel 
attention throiigli fear of their influence. They may be free to wander 
everywliere and be incapable of being represented by idols, or they may be 
iieid to reside in some oliject or body, whether living or lifeless, and this 
object then becomes a fetish=^‘ endowed with power to protect or capable of 
being induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of both 
these forms occur amongst the deemonistio cults of the Indian tribes. As 
observed by Tielef the religions controlled by animism are characteris- 
ed first of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate doctrine, an un- 
organised polydoBmonism, which does not, however, exclude the belief in 
a supreme spirit, though in practice this commonly bears but little fruit j 
and in the next place by magic which but rai^ely rises to the level of real 
worship In the animistic religions, fear is more powerful than any 
other feoling, such as gratitude or trust. The spiiits and the worship- 
pers are alike selfish. The evil spirits receive, as a rule, more homage 
than the good, the lower more than the liigher, the local more than the 
remote, and the special more than the general. The allotment of their 
1 ‘ewards or punishments depends not on men’s good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which oifered to them or withheld.” Even 
the Aryan religion held the germs of animism, but it soon developed into 
tlie polytheism of the Ye das, and this again gave rise to a caste of ex- 
pounders whose sole occupation it became to collect, hand down and 
interpret the vsacred writings and who in time invented Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, as we shall see, wuis an ofi‘-shoot of Brahmanism, and it is to 
the influence of these three forms of religions belief — Animism, Brah- 
ino.nism and Buddhism — that we owe the existing varied pliases of Hin- 
duism, and paradoxical as it may seem the masses are more Animists and 
Buddhists in their beliefs at the present day than Brahmanists. We 

^ Soc Has MiiUer’s Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 56. 

t Outlines of tlio liistory of Ancient Beligions, p. 10, and Wilson in J. E, A, S,, 
Y., 26*1. 
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shall first of all take up the festivals commonly observed by the Kumaon 
Ehasiyas as the people of that country are commonly styled by their 
neighbours, then the domestic ritual, and then the various forms of the 
deity worshipped in the numerous temples that stud nearly every hill 
and valley of any importance throughout the Kumaon Himalaya. We 
shall then follow the historic method, and attempt to trace out the deve- 
lopment of the existing forms from the earlier Yaidik and Patiranik deities, 
and show how the pre-Brahmanical conceptions have not only been 
engrafted on the Yaidik ideas, but have practically swallowed them up 
and led to the existing rich confusion. 

Kumaon calendar, — Before proceeding with a description of the 
religious festivals observed in Kumaon, it is as well to note that there are 
two modes of computing time in common use, one founded on the sidereal 
divisions of the months, and the other on an intricate adjustment of the 
solar to the lunar year.* The local names of the months are : — Ohait? 
Baisakh, Jeth, Asarh, S'aun, Bhado, Asoj, Karttik, Mangsir, Piis, Man 
and Phagun. The S''aka sanvat follows the solar year, and is used by the 
great mass of the Khasiya population, and in the calendar of festivals 
dedicated to the worship of the pre-Brahmanieal forms and the indigen- 
ous local deities. The Yikram^ditya sammt is adapted to the luni-solar 
year. It is only used by the later and more orthodox rulers in public 
documents, and is confined amongst the people to the calendar of festivals 
borrowed from the use of the plains, the calculation of nativities by the 
fashionable Jyotishis and generally in all orthodox ceremonies. The 
gradual conversion of the Khasiya population to Brahmanism is a pheno- 
menon well marked in this portion of the Himalaya. The pi’osperous Horn 
(outcaste) mason becomes a Rajput and the so-called Khasiya Brahman, a 
Brahman, and both mark their advancement in the social scale — for here 
orthodoxy means respectability — by adopting the stricter forms in use in 
the plains. One conclusion we may safely draw that the use of the S'aka 
era in secular matters and the solar calendar in religious observances is 
characteristic of the non-Brahmanised populations, and may be adopted 
as a safe guide to the decision whether a given observance is of Braliinanical 
or other origin. 

Ghait, — The month Chait is considered the fii'st month of the year 
in Kumaon. The eleventh of the dark half is known as the Pdjxi-moohard 
ehddaM^ and is observed hy those who keep the elevenths of every month 
sacred. The fii’st nine nights of the mdi or light half are known as the 
Chait nava-rdtri and are sacred to the worship of the S'akti form of Siva 

* For an elucidation of these systems ; see Thomas’ Priusep, II, 148 : H. H. 
Wilson’s works, II, : Til, 284: Calcutta He view, I, 257 : XIII, 65. 
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as Nava Dixrga, the nine forms of Darga. These are in common accepta- 
tion here : — Sailapiitri, Bralimaciiarini, Chandaghanta, Knslimanda^ Skan- 
damata, Katyaymi, Kalaratri, Mahagauri and Siddliaratri. Durga is also 
worshipped imder her other forms as Kail, Oiiandika, &c., at this season. 
Those who eat desh, sacrifice kids to the goddess, using the Nirriti name 
in the presentation ; and those who do not eat flesh, oifer grain and flowers 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. On the 
ninth of Ohait sntU knoAvn as the Bcwia-nammi, festivals are held at tlie 
temples of the Yaishnava form Bamapadaka in Alniora, Uliyagaon and 
Masi. The Chait nava-rdtri is also the season of the great sangati or fair 
at the Sikh temples of Guru Ram Bai in Dehra and Siinagar. The 
eleventh of the light half is known as Icdmadd, when widows worship 
Vishnu and ofl'er grain, fruit and flowers to the deity either in a temple 
or to a Mlagrdina stone in their own home. The day of the full moon is 
observed as a festival in the temple of Akasahhajini in S'aun. On this day 
also the houses of the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth 
and cow-dung and no animal is yoked : hence the name Ajotd. 

Baimkh. — The eleventh of the dark half of Baisakh is known as the 
Yardrfldni elcddafi and is observed by widows like the kdmadd of the light 
half of Chait. The third of the light half is called the Ahshaya or AhJiai 
triUyd^ and no one ploughs on that day lest some misfortune might occur. 
The Sikhs call it the Battwa-Uj and observe it as a festival. The 
Gangd’Sa^ptami or seventh devoted to the river Ganges is marked by 
special seiwices in several places along the Ganges. The observances 
prescribed for the Moliani-eMdan, or eleventh styled Moliam, are seldom 
carried out in Kumaon except by those who, having suffered much in this 
life, are desirous of obtaining a better position at theii* next birth. Old 
men and women amongst the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. 
The fourteenth of the light half is known as the Nara-Bimlia chaturdaU 
which is observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of the full moon 
called the Mddhava purnimd is also held sacred and assemblies are held at 
several of the S'aiva and Naga temples on this day, such as Pinakeswara, 
Gananatha, Bhairava in Phaldakot, Bhagoti in Dhaundyolsyun and Sites- 
wara, also at Vasuki Naga in Danpnr and Nagadeva in Salam. 

JetJi. — The eleventh of the dark half of Jeth is called the Apara eM- 
daU or ‘ super- excellent eleventh,’ the best of all the elevenths of the 
dark half which are held sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on 
this day and it is merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of 
the dark half is called Vata-sdvitri amdvasyd^ when Savitri, the personified 
form of the sacred Qdyatn verse, is worshipped by a few. The second of 
the light half of Jeth is known as the Anadhydya dwiUyd, and on this day no 
new task is given by a teacher to his pupils. The tenth of the light half is 
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called tlie Jetli JDasalwa, which is generally ohsei’ved tliroiighont the lower 
pattis or subdivisions. Special assemblies are lield on this day at the 
temples of Uma at Karnprayag, Uparde at Amel, Bageswara, Koteswara 
and Sita at Sitabani in Kota, &c. This Dasahra marks the birth of Ganga, 
the worship of the Fagas and Manasa.' The eleYenth is called the Nirjald 
ekadast, when drinking water is forbidden to those who profess to be de- 
Yont. The day of the full moon is like all other similar dates observed 
by plastering the floor with cow-dnng and earth and giving presents 
(nishrm or nirshmi) of rice and money to Brahmans. 

Asarh. — The eleventh of the dark half of Asarh is known as the 
Yogird elcddast, a nominal feast, only observed by those who have vowed 
to keep holy eveiy eleventh thronghont the year. Dnring this month 
festivals are held in, the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Fagaraja in 
G-arliwal. The eleventh of the light half of Asiirh is known as the Ilari- 
myrni ehtulasi^ the day when Yishnu falls asleep, wdiich like the Hari- 
hodJdm ehadaU, or eleventh of the light half of Karttik, when Yishnn 
awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred amongst elevenths ’ 
and is generally observed throughout these districts. The day of the 
full moon is observed in the same way as in Jeth as a domestic festival. 

Bdwan or S'a-un. — The eleventh of the dark half of S'awan or S'aun 
has the local name JcmniM, but is merely observed as a day of rest and 
one of the agota days when the cattle are not harnessed. When the 
thirteenth of any month falls on a Saturday it is called S'lmi trayodasi 
and is held sacred to Shva, no matter in what month or in what half of 
the month it takes place. Similarly, when the last day of the dark half of 
the month occurs on a Monday, it is called the somwmU amctvasyd, which 
is generally observed as a day of rest and the srdddha of ancestors is 
performed Avithout, however, making the pindas as prescribed for the 
S'rdddhapaJcsha of Bhado. On this day also an iron anklet called dliagtd is 
worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the attentions 
of hhUas or sprites. The eleventh of the light half is kiio^vn as the 
Tutradch eMdcm, but has no special importance. On the day of the full 
moon, after bathing in the morning, Hindus retire to some place near 
running water and making a mixtui*e of cow-dung and the earth in which 
the t'ulsi plant has gromi, anoint their bodies ; then they wash themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform the ceremony of Bisliidarpana 
or worship of the seven Eishis or sages. They then hind rdkhis or brace- 
lets of silk or common thread around their wrists and feed and give 
presents to Brahmans. The common name for this festival in Kumaon 
is Upa^-harma^ equivalent to the Salamia or Jlahslutba^idlimia or 'BdhMhan- 
dhana of other districts. On this day festivals take place at the Sun tem- 
ple in Sui-Bisang, BaraM Devi at Devi Dhdra and Patuwa in Siii. A 
commercial fair takes place at Devi Dhura on the Siidi purmmd. 
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Blmlo , — Tlie fou-ftli of the dai"k lialf of Bliado ivS known as tlie San- 
Ica^hl chakuild wlien Ghuiesa is worshipped and offerings of dub grass and 
the sw(H.‘tineat called ladu coinposed of sugar and sesamiisTi seed ai"e made. 
These s^veet meats are here called modaJc, of which ten are usually jire- 
vSimted, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and hye to the 
worshipper. This obserYaiico is common amongst all Hindus. The 
eigiith of the dark half is the well-kiiown Janmdslitawif a great festiyal 
u2iiongst the YaislniavaS} held in honour of the birth of Krishna. The 
eve of this festival is spent in worship in the temples. Local festivals are 
also held during this month in honour of Kelu Pir, Ganganatha, Kartti- 
kej^a, Dipa Devi and Piislikara Kaga. The eleventh of the dark half is 
.known as the Ajdmljihd elmdaii and that last day is called the KasdvarH 
amdvaHyd^ when the Imki grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their 
ceremonies. Locally amongst the Tiwari Brahnians the ceremony of 
changing the sacrificial thread is j^erformed on the third of the light half 
of Bhado, wLicli is commonly known as the Haritali irinyd from, the 
Hasta nalcsliatra or asterism. The foimtli is known as the Ganesa-clia- 
turf Id and is the date of a fair at Tha.l Kedar in Waldiya and at Dhvaj- 
patikeswar near Jarkandar in Askot. The fifth, is known as the JSfdga or 
BisM or Bdura-jjanchariu, 

Ndga-^panchand . — This is the great day on which the ser|)eaits are 
worsliipped and the date of the fair in honour of Ugyara Maharudra at 
Papoli in Kakura and Karkotaka Kaga in Chliakhata. Bikhesw'ar is a 
title of Siva as lord of the Kagas, a form in which he is re]Dreseiited as 
surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes. 
The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the walls of their 
houses and seven days before this feast steep a mixture of wheat, gram, 
and a sort of pulse called galiat (BoUolios uniflorus) in water. On the 
morning of the Ndga-fanchami they take a wdsp of grass and tying it u|) 
in the form of a snake dip ifc in the water in which the grain lias been 
steeped (hirnra) and place it with money and sw-eetmeats as an ofering 
before the serpents. 

The chief festival, however, in Bhado is that held on the Nand- 
dshfamd or eighth of the Swii or light Iialf. It is popular all over the 
upper pattis (sub-divisions) of the two districts and is the occasion of a 
great assembly in Aim ora. Great numbers of kids are sacrificed and 
occasionally young male buifaloes. At, Alm.ora a young buffalo is offered' 
and Raja Bhim Singh, the representative of the Chanri Rayis, gives 
the first blow with a tal war and afterwards the others kill the animal. 
In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel custom. The 
animal is fed for the preceding day on a mixture of ddl and rice and on 
the day of tlie sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and, decked with a garland 
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around its neck, is worshipped. The headman of the village then lays a 
talwar across its neck and the beast is let loose, when all proceed to chase 
it and pelt it with stones and hack it with knives until it dies. This 
custom especially prevails in villages where the form Mahisha-mardani is 
worshipped, ® she who slew the bufelo-demon Mahisha.’ A similar cus- 
tom, however, called dlmrangi obtains in the Bhotiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace of the buEalo-legend. There, when a 
man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in which the death 
occurred and the nearest male relative dances naked with a drawn sword 
to the music of a drum, in which he is assisted by others for a whole day 
and night. The following day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated 
with bhang and spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and weapons until it 
dies. It is probable that this custom of slaying the buffalo is an old one 
unconnected with any Brahmanical deity. A story fabricated not very 
long ago in connection with the hTanda temple at Almora is both amu- 
sing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. My informant 
tells how the worship of Kanda at Almora had been kept up ever since 
it was established there by Kalyan Chand, but that when the British 
took possession of Kumaon, the revenue-free villages attached to the tem- 
ple were sequestrated by Mr. Traill.^' Three years afterwards (1818) 
Mr. Traill was on a visit to the Bhotiya valley of Juhar, and whilst pass- 
ing by Kanda-kot, where Kanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was 
struck blind by the dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him 
that unless the worship of the goddess were restored his temporary 
snow-blindness would remain for ever, and on his promising to this effect, 
his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is this peculiarity 
in the worship of Kanda, that two images are made of the stock of the 
plantain tree and on the morrow of the festival, these are thrown or, as 
the people say, sent to sleep on a waste space below the fort of Lalmandi 
(Fort Moira) and thus disposed of. 

Burldslitmni , — ^A ceremony kno\vn as the Dihrldslitamd sometimes 
takes place on the Nanddshtami and sometimes on the Janmashtamd or 
other holy eighth of this month. On this day women malve a necklace of 
dub grass which they place around their neck and after ablution and worship 
give it with the scmhaljm or invocation as a present to Brahmans. They 
then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread according to their means. 
They also put on their left arms a bracelet of thread with seven knots 
Imown as dor. Men wear a similar bracelet of fourteen Imots on th.eir right 
arms which is called anmda, as they first wear it on the a7ianta ohatur^ 

^ On the British conquest in 1815, all claims to hold land free of revenue wore 
examined and in many cases, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evidence 
in support of the claim, considerable delay arose in issuing ordei’s. 
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dan or foHrteciitli of the light half, which is further observed as a fevStivai 
at Beuinaga in Baraun, Bhagling in S'or and Chhipula in Askot and also 
at the temples to Ghantakama in GarhwaL The eleventh is locally known 
as the Par ha-pan ekddast and the twelfth as the Banian or Srdvana dwd^ 
dasi from tlie Sravaiia naJesliatra or asterism, but both are merely nominal 
^stivals. The day of the full moon is observed as in other months. 

S'rMdha-^paksha of Asoj\ — The entire dark half of Asoj is known as the 
B^rddcllm-paJcsJm or fortnight devoted to the repose of the manes of ances- 
tors. It is also called the Mahdlaya pdrvana srdddJia from the formula used 
each day in worshipping the manes. The ninth is known as the 8'rdd- 
dliiyd navami when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On this 
day, the children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rice and the 
children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground with water 
on a stone. These cakes or bails are colled da and are w^orshipped in 
remembrance of the deceased. They are then given to a cow to eat or 
are thrown into a river or on to some secluded waste piece of ground. 
The practice of making pinda of boiled rice is, however, confined to those 
castes who claim connection with similar castes in the plains and is un- 
known amongst the Khasi 3 ‘"as, who make the pinda of raw rice as already 
noticed for the ofispring of a concubine. If a father has died his srdddha 
is performed on the same date of the fortnight : thus if he died on the 
third of Magh sndi^ his srdddha in the irdddha<-pahsha or hanydgati will 
be held on the third, but if he died on the ninth or any succeeding date, 
if the mother be already dead, as a father’s irdddha cannot be held after a 
mother’s, the ceremony must be observed on the eighth. In addition to 
this the anniversary of the death of a father is always separately observed 
by the better classes and is called ‘ ekoddishta^ or ekoddrishta^ when ‘ he 
alone is looked at’ or is made the object of worship. If he died during the 
irdddlia-pahslia^ the day is called ‘ elcoddisJita kliydta drdddlia^^ and though 
it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the anniversary. 
The last day of the dark half is called Amdvasyd irdddhiyd^ when the names 
of all ancestors are mentioned and worshipped, hui pindas are made and 
offered only for the three male paternal ancestors, father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather. The three ascending cognates and agnates are 
all honoui’ed on this day, which is the only one observed by Boms. The 
drdddha of girls who die before marriage is never made, and of boys only 
if they have been invested wdth the sacrificial thi^ead. The srdddha of a 
girl who has married is made by her husband’s brother’s family, if she 
dies childless her husband's brother’s son, or ff her husband has married 
twice and has offspring, her step-son (sautela) performs the ceremony. 
In default of these, the elder or other brother of the husband will 
officiate ; her own brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected 
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witli a sister who manied. The eleventh o£ the srdddha-ijahsha is known 
as the Inclriyd ehulasi^ bnt has no particular observances attached to it 
apparently. 

Asoj siidi, — The first nine nights of the light half of Asoj called the 
Asoj navardtri are, like the first nine nights of Chait, especially devoted 
to the worship of S akti. The first day is called Dem-stM^Mna, on which 
the idol is set up and the preparations are made. The eighth is the 
‘ malidslitami^ or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids are sacrificed and the proceed- 
ings continue during the whole night. The tenth of the light half of 
Asoj is here called the Vijaya-daiami or the tenth of victory, and on this 
day a festival is held to commemorate the commencement of Eama’s 
expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the release of Sita. It is locally known 
as Fdyaia or simply Fait^ from the well-known sweetmeat petha which 
forms an important item of the feast given to friends and relatives on 
this day. Some also now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the 
more useful crops, such as wheat, gram, rape, as well as on the Karka 
sankranta^ when the custom is universally observed. The village gods 
Goril and Ghatku or Ghatotkacha have festivals on the mahdshtamt. The 
eleventh is known as the Fd^dnkusa-eMdasi or eleventh of the ankuia 
(elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies as FdrhaparL The day of 
the full moon is called Kojdgar% and from this day the gambling of the 
Diwali commences. 

Kdrttik. — The eleventh of the dark half of Karttik is known as the 
Foma ekddaii or eleventh of Eama and Lakshmi. The entire dark half 
is called the Ftpa-paksha or ‘ fortnight of lamps.* The Padma-Piirana 
alludes to the eleventh of Eama as appropriate to the gift of lighted 
lamps as well as to the Naraka-oliahmlasi or fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and flowers 
should he ofiered on the two following days, when bathing also is enjoined. 
The DipdwaU amdvasyd or last day of the dark half is known as the SukJia- 
rdtri or happy night which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi and 
also as the DiwdU. Women take part in the observances of the night 
and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly prepare the mate- 
rials for the night’s worship when none are allowed to sleep. Even the 
lighting of lamps for the purpose of gambling in any place dedicated to 
Vishnu is considered to be a pious and meritorious act at this season. 
The Vaishnava friars known generically as Bairagis minister at most of 
the Vaishnava shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spiritual supre- 
macy of the chief of the S'riranga temple and mafJia near Trichinopoly in 
the Madras Presidency. 

The Zarttika MdMtTnya of the Padma-Pur%a is devoted to a de- 
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scripfcion of tlio rites and ceremonies to be observed during Karttik, “ In 
tins month whatever gifts are made^ whatever observances are practised, if 
they be in honour Yishnu, are sure of obtaining the end desired and re- 
alizing an imperishable reward.’' The first day of the light half is devoted 
to the memory of the Daitya Raja Bali who was subdued by Yishnu in his 
dwarf incarniition and to Krishna or Kanhaiya as Gobardhan. When Bali 
was sent to Patala, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in liis honour. The door-step is smeared with cow- dung and the images of 
BaK and Ms family are rudely drawn thereon and receive domestic wor- 
ship. The second is known as the Yama<lwitiyd when Yama came down 
to visit Ms sister Yamuna and she received the boon that all brothers who 
visited sisters on that day and interchanged presents should escape helL 
On the eighth a commercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known 
as the Kushmanda-navami when pumpkins are offered to Devi, and on the 
eleventh called the H(m-hodhin% the waking of Yishnu from his periodical 
slumbers, is celebrated. The fourteenth is known as the Vaikuntlia- 
ohatiirda^i, for he who dies on this day goes straight to the paradise of 
Vishnu. Koted festivals are held on the Vaikuntha fourteenth at Kama- 
leswara in S'rinagar and Malik Arjun in Askot. The day of the light half 
or ^drnimd is like the im77iimd of Baisakh, a great day for bathing, 
and special assemblies are then held at the temples of Pinakeswai^a, 
Gananatha, Siteswara, Yasuki Raja and Kagadeva Padamgir. 

Mangsir. — The eleventh of the dark half of Mangsir is Imown as the 
Utpatti-eMdasz^ but is not particularly observed. The eleventh of the 
light half is called the Mohslia-ehddaU and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or BdrdM divddan is so called in remembrance of Yishnu’s boar 
incarnation. The day of the full moon has no peculiar observance attach- 
ed to it. The only other festivals during this month are those held at 
the harvest feasts. Ko important agricultui-al opei'ation takes place with- 
out the intervention of some religious observance. An astrologer is called 
in who fixes the auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial 
letter of the name of the owner of the field, but if this does not sidt, his 
brother or some near relation whose name is more convenient for the 
purpose takes the owner’s place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and Satur- 
days are generally considered unlucky days. On the day fixed for the 
commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as hudhhyo and 
halhhyo take place. The hudkhyo takes place in the morning or evening 
and begins by lighting a lamp before the household deity and offering 
rice, flowers and balls made of turmeric, borax and lemon- juice called 
pitya. The conch is then sounded and the owner of the field or relative 
whose lucky day it is takes three or four pounds of seed from a basin and. 
carries it to the edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then . 
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scmpes a portion of tlie earth with a htthala (whence the name hudkhyo) 
and sows a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the ground 
and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkliyo ceremony, the jpitya 
are placed on the ploughman, plough and plough-cattle, and four or five 
furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm-servants are fed. The be- 
ginning of the harvest is celebrated by the Jcald% when ten or twelve 
ears of the new grain are brought from the fields and offered to the 
household deity. Pots of cow-dung are placed over the doorway and 
near the household deity, and four ears crossed two by two are placed in 
them. After the harvest is over one or two surras or sieves of grain are 
distributed amongst the servants. All these ceremonies are accompanied 
by simple prayer for prosperity in general and on the wrork about to be 
performed in particular. 

Fus. The eleventh of the dark lialf of Pus is called the 

phala ehddasi, and the eleventh of the light half is known as the Bliojant 
elcddasi. The fourth of the dark of half of Man or M%h is known as the 
which like the similarly named day in Bhado is 
sacred to Gaiiesa. The eleventh is the 8hat4ila ehddasi when the devout 
are allowed but six grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. 
The fifth of the light half called the S^ri or Vasanta-panchamd marks in 
popular use the commencement of the season of the HoH. The name 
< B'tF is derived from one of the titles of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. Even in Kumaon where the customs and ideas of the plains 
have not yet thoroughly permeated the masses, amongst some classes, 
young children beginning to learn are taught to honour Sarasvati on this 
day, whilst the Baniya worships his scales, the soldier his weapon, the 
clerk his pen, the ploughman his plough, and others the principal emblem 
of their professions or callings. The name Yasanta-imnohami connects the 
festival with the advent of spring and the young shoots of barley, at this 
time a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-dress. 
Tlie Vasanta-panchami corresponds closely with the old Latin feast, the 
fifth of the ides of February which was fixed as the beginning of spring in 
the Roman calendar. On this day, people wear clothes of a yellow colour 
in honour of spnng and indulge in feasts and visiting their friends. 
From the fourth to the eighth of the light half of Magh festivals are 
held which are known collectively as the Pancha parva : they are the 
Gamia^ohaturtM^ the Yasantar-pancharm^ the 84rya-ska$hthi, the Achald 
saptami and the BMshmdshtami, The Ga^eia-^chahirtM is observed 
by few in Kumaon, but the Vasanta'^panGhaTm is held in honour all 
over the -two districts* The Surya-shashthi is held on the same day 
as the Sftala^shashfM of the plains, but has no connection with it. Here 
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it is observed bj the Sauras only or occasionally old widows and others 
similarly situated who worship the sun on this day. The only noted 
festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun at Paban 
or Fabhaiii in Bel. The AcJiald saptamt or ‘‘ immoveable seventh/^ so 
called because it is said to be always held sacred, is seldom observed 
here. It is also called the JayanU-saptami or ^ seventh of victory/ and 
festivals are held on tlhs day at the Kanialesvrara temple in S'rinagar and 
the temple to Jayaiiti at Jayakot in Boraran. The BMshmdsJitami seems 
to be altogether unobserved, if we except the entirely local ceremonies 
held in some few places and utterly unknown to the peoj>le at large. 
The eleventh is known as the BMma ehddasi^ and this and the foil moon 
are very seldom observed. 

FMgun. S^ivardtrL — The eleventh of the dark half of Piiagnn is 
called the Vijaya-eMdast or ‘ eleventh of victory.’ The fourteenth is 
everywhere sacred to S'iva. This is the day when all sins are expiated 
and exemption from metempsychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of 
the apparition of the ling which descended from heaven to confound the 
rival disputants, Brahma and Yishnu, a scene which is described at length 
in the Lainga Puraiia.^ The day preceding is devoted by the pious and 
educated to fasting, and all night long the deity is worshipped, and it is not 
until ablutions are performed next morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests, that the worshippers are allowed to eat. 
The day is then kept as a holiday. In the great S'aiva establishments the 
ceremonies are conducted with great splendour and are held to be espe- 
cially sacred on this day, more particularly in those which were estab- 
lished before the Muhammadan invasion of India. These temples as 
enumerated by the local pandits are as follows : — (1) Pameswara near 
Cape Komorin ; (1) Kedarnatha in Gurhwal ; (3) Mahakaia in Ujjain ; 
(4) Somanatha in Gujrat ; (5) Mallikarjuna in the Kaimatic ; (6) Bhima 
Sankara near Puna ; (7) Oipkaranatha on the ISTerbudda ; (8) Yisvanatha 
in Benares ; (9) Bhuvaneswara in Orissa ; (10) Yaidyanatha in Bombay ; 
(11) Bageswara in Kumaon and (12) Jageswara in Kumaon. As a rule, 
however, there is only a single service in some temple or a ling is made 
of clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in the 
VdrsMJca pustaka, the authority in these hills is very seldom obseiwed : the 
mass of the people neither now understand it nor have they the means to 
pay the fees of the hereditaiy expounders. The ordinary ceremonies in- 
clude the offering of rape-seed and uncooked rice with flowers and water, 
and then the mystical formula known as prdndydma which is explained 
hereafter. 

At the malidpujd on the Sflvaritri at Jageswara the idol is bathed in 
^ Translated in Muir, IV., 388. 
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succession with milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar : cold and hot water 
being used alternately between each bathing. Each bathing has its ap- 
propriate invocation, prayer and oifering which are in all respects the 
same as those prescribed in the plains/* Another form of worship is the 
' or recitation of the one hundred and eight names of Siva, such as 
Bndra, Isana, Hara, Pasnpati, &c. These are counted off on a rosary 
made of the seeds of the mdraksha {Abrus preeatorms). As a rule, 
however, few remember this litany and the worshipper is satisfied by re- 
peating a single name as often as he cares, tims “ Om sHvdya onj'" or “ Om 
maMcleo ’’ is the favourite ejaculation of the ^ja;p^ in Kumaon though 
one occasionally hears from pilgrims from the plains ^ Bhr, Har MaMdeo^ 
ham MaMdeo,^ The leaves of the murmeZos) and the flowers 

of the datura (Batura alba), the ha^ur nali or hapur nai (HedyoMnm 
spicatum), the jdtioTjai (Murray a exotica?) and the rose are specially 
sacred to Siva and form a part of the argha or offerings made dining his 
worship. There can be no doubt but that the present system of S'aiva 
worship though popular and universal is of modern origin, and on this 
point we may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson :f — Notwithstanding 
the reputed sanctity of the S'ivardtri, it is evidently sectarial and compara- 
tively modem, as well as a merely local institution, and consequently 
offers no points of analogy to the practices of antiquity. It is said in the 
Ealpa Bruma that two of the mantras are from the Rig Veda, but they 
are not cited, and it may be well doubted ff any of the Vedas recognise 
any such worship of Siva. ;The great authorities for it are the Puranas, 
and the Tantras *, the former — the S^aiva, Lainga, Padma, Matsya and 
Vayu — ^are quoted chiefly for the general enunciations of the efficacy of 
the rite, and the great rewards attending its performance : the latter for 
the mantras : the use of mystical formula, of mysterious letters and syl- 
lables, and the 23ractice, oi Nydsa and other absurd gesticulations being 
derived mostly, if not exclusively, from them; as the liana 8a7nhitd, the 
B^ira BaJiasya, the Budra Ydmala, Mantra-mahodadhi and other Tantrika 
works. The age of these compositions is unquestionably not very remote, 
and the ceremonies for which they are the only authorities can, have no 
claims to be considered as parts of the primitive system. This does not 
impair the popularity of the rite, and the importance attached to it is 
evinced by the copious details which are given by the compilers of the 
TithuTattwa and Kalpa Bruma regarding it and by the manner in wliich 
it is observed in all parts of India.” 

^ Seo Wilson, II., 214 i the prayers there given are paraphrased in the VdrsMha 
fustaha. 

t Ibid, 219. 
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Gostims. — ^Tiie Gosains'^ founded by S'ankara ^lieliarya are .still a 
powerful body in tliese bills. S'ankara A^cMrya bad four principal dis- 
ciples wbo are usually named Padmapada, Hastamalaka, Suxesvara or 
Mandana, and Trotaka. Of these tbe first bad two pupils, Tlrtba and 
Asrama ; tbe second bad also two, Vana and Aranya ; tbe third bad three, 
SarasYati, Puri and Bbarati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, Par- 
vata and Sagara. These pupils became the heads of tbe order of Dasa« 
nami Dan dins or ^ ten-named mendicants,’ and any one joining tbe fra- 
ternity adopts one of the names. Formerly all supported tbemselYes by 
alms and w^ere celibates. Isow some have married and become house- 
holders or barve taken to trade or arms as a profession and are not ac- 
knowledged as brethren except perhaps in western Lidia. The Gosains 
proper ai'e called Dandins from tbe danda or staff carried by them in 
tbeh travels. They are ruled by an assembly called the Dasanam.a, com- 
posed of representatives of tbe ten divisions which has complete control 
over all the matJias of tbe order. On the death of a Mabant his successor 
is usually elected by tbe members of tbe matJia to which he belonged or, 
in some cases, tbe chela or pupil succeeds. The chief matJia of the order 
represented in Garbwal is at Sringeri on tbe Tungabbadra river in tbe 
Madras Presidency. They serve at Eudranatha, Kalpeswara, Kamale^wara, 
Bbil-kedar, and indeed most of tbe principal temples dedicated to S'iva. 

Jdngamas. — The Jangamas or Lingadbaris, so called from their wear- 
ing a miniature linga on their breast or arm, acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of Basava, minister of Bijjala Deva Kalacburi Eaja of 
Kalyana and who murdered bis master in 1135 A. D. Basava wrote the 
Basava-Purana and bis nephew, the Ohanna-Basava Purana, which are 
still the great authorities of tbe sect. The name Basava is a Kanarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit ^ 'vrisJiahlia,^ and the Basava-Purana is written 
in praise of tbe bull hfandf, tbe companion and servant of Siva. Tbe 
Jangamas style themselves Puritan followers of S'iva under tbe form of a 
linga and call all otbei’S idolaters . They say that they reverence tbe Vedas 
and tbe writings of S'ankara Acbarya, but they reject tbe Mababbarata, 
Eamayana and Bb^wata as tbe invention of Brahmans. They consider 
both S'ankara Acbarya and Basava to have been emanations of Siva. 
Basava himself was a S'aiva Brahman and devoted himself to tbe worship 
of Siva under tbe form of a linga as tbe one god approachable by all. He 
denounced tbe Bralnnans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified 
mortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He denied tbe use 
of fasts and penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, rosaries and holy- water. 
He set aside tbe Vedas as tbe supreme authority and taught tliat all 

^ The name is derived according to some from * go/ passion, and ‘ ewdmt/ mas- 
ter : he who has his passions niider controL . 
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linman beings are equal, and hence men of all castes and even women 
can become siDiritual guides amongst the Jangamas. Marriage is impera- 
tive with Brahmans, but permissive only with the followers of Basava. 
Child-marriage is unknown and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. 
Polygamy is permissible with the consent of a childless -^vife. A widow 
is treated with respect and may many again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, nose and 
toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married woman. A Jan- 
gam always returns a woman’s salutation and only a breach of chastity 
can cause her to lose her position. The Jangamas are also call Vira 
S'aivas to distinguish them from the Aradhyas, another division of the 
followers of Basava who call themselves descendants of Brahmans and 
could not be induced to lay aside the Brahmanical thread, the rite of 
assuming which requires the recital of the gdyafri or hymn to the sun : 
hence the Jangamas regard this section as idolaters and reject their assis- 
tance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brahmans are called 
Sauranyas and Yiseshas. The Samanya or ordinary Jangama may eat and 
drink wine and betel and may eat in any one’s house, but can marry only 
in his own caste. The Yi^esha is the guru or spiritual preceptor of the 
rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the linga, the guru and the Jan- 
gama or brother in the faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru 
he who breathes the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one 
with the deity : hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The 
lingas in temples are fixed there and therefore called sthdvira : hence the 
lingas of Basava are called jangama or able to move about, and the fol- 
lowers Jdngamas or living incarnations of the linga. The Aradhyas retain 
as much of the Brahmanical ceremonial as possible, they look down on 
women and admit no proselytes, they call themselves Yaidikas and say 
that the Jangamas are Yedabahyas. The latter declare that every one 
has a right to read the Yedas for himself and that the Aradhyas are poor 
blind leaders of the blind who have wrested the scriptures to the destruc- 
tion of themselves and others. 

The Jangama worships Siva as Sadasiva, the form found in Kedar, 
who is invisible, but pervades all nature. By him the linga is reverenced 
as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He abhors Maya or Kali 
who is one with Yona, and is opposed to licentiousness in morals or 
manners. He aims at release from fieshly lusts by restraining the pas- 
sions ; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage and the plac- 
ing of infants in the creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. 
Burial is substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests. 
The Yira-S'aivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory : — The 
guru is the cow whose mouth is the fellow- worshipper and whose udder 
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is ilie linga. TIiu oow confers benefits by means of its iidcler, but this is 
filled tliroiigli tlie moutb and body, and fclierefore if a Viia-S'aiva desires 
the image to benefit him, he must feed the mouth, or in other words sus- 
tain and comfort his fellow- woi*shippers, and then the blessing will be 
conveyed to him through tlie teacherd When the Brahmanical Siva is 
mentioned in their books it is only to show that the true Yira-S"aivas 
are more than a match for the Bliii-suras or gods of the earth as the 
Bralimans style themselves. The ordinary Shiva temples are in some 
cases served by orthodox Smarta (Shiva). Brahmans. The Jangamas 
still serve some of the principal temples in GarlwaL* 

Kd'ih]}liatas. — The Kanphata Jogis conduct the worship in all the 
Bhairava temples that are not ministered to by Kliasiyas. Their |)rinci< 
pal seat is at Danodhar on the edge of the Ban of Kachh about twenty 
miles north-west of Bhuj in the Bombay Presidency. They wear brick- 
dust coloured garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of 
rliinoceros horn, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
named. They are very numerous in these hills and possess several large 
establishments. They follow the Tantrika ritual, which is distinguished 
by its licentiousness for both the linga and the yona are worshipped by 
them, and they declare that it is unnecessary to restrain the passions to 
arrive at release from metempsychosis. They are the principal priests of 
the lower S'akti forms of Bhairava and even of the village gods, and eat 
flesh and diink wine and indulge in the oi'gies of the left-handed sect. 
Departing from the original idea of the female being only the personified 
energy of the male, she is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
•we shall see in fche case of Durga, receives personal worship, to which 
that of the corresponding male deity is almost always subordinate. The 
Siiktas are di\ided into two great classes, both of which are represented 
in these districts, the Daksliinachaiis and Yamachaiis. The first comprise 
those who follow' the right hand or open orthodox litiial of the Pur.inas 
in their worsliij^ of S akti, whilst the latter or left-hand branch adopt a 
secret ceremonial which they do not care openly to avow. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is not so apparent in the mass of the S'aktas 

^ The chief authorities for the Liiigfyat system are ; — ^ 

The Basava-Pnrana of the Lingayata translated by the Kev. Q. Wiirth, J. B. B. 
R. A. S., VIII., 63. 

The Chaima-Basava Parana translated by the same. Ibid. 

The creeds, customs and literature of the Jangamas, by 0. P. Brown, M. J. L. S. 

XI. 143 : J. R. A, S., V . 9 . 141. 

The Basava- Parana, the principal book of the Jangamas, by fche same. Ibid., 

XII. 193. 

On the Gosh*ns by J. Warden, M. J, L. S. XIV. 67. 

Castes of Malabar. Ibid., 1878, p. 172. 
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here as amongst the extreme of either class. The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secret may be^ never profess in 
public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left-hand S'aktas, 
and it is only fair to say that they generally reprobate it as opposed to 
the spiiit of the more orthodox writings. As a rule, the worshipper 
simply offers up a prayer and on great occasions presents one, two, fiyc 
or eight kids, which are slaughtered and afterwards form the consecrated 
food of which all may partake. The left-hand ritual is more common in 
Garhwal, where there are some sixty-five temples dedicated to Nagaraja 
and Bhairava and some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there 
are not twenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. Nagaraja is supposed 
to represent Yishnu, and Bhairava is held to be a form of STva, and these 
with their personified energies are considered present in each of thevse 
temples, though in the actual ceremony the worship is cliiefly directed bo 
the female form of Siva’s S'akti. In ail the rites, the use of some or all 
the elements of the five-fold mahara, viz,^ matsya (fish), mdmsa (fiesli), 
madya {inno), (women) and mudrd (certain mjsfcical gesti- 

culations), are prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by 
its appropriate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer- 
ings of the I’egular services. In the great service of the 8’n Chakra or 
FumdhhisJieka,^ the ritual, as laid down in the BasaJoarma, places the 
worshippers,- male and female, in a circle around the officiating priest as 
representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis. The priest then ])riiigs 
in a naked woman, to whom offerings are made as the living representa- 
tive of B'akti,. and the ceremony ends in orgies which may be better 
imagined than described. It is not therefore astonishing that temple 
priests are, as a rule, regarded as a degraded, impure class, cloaking 
debauchery and the indulgence in wine, women and fi.esh under the name 
of religion. Garhwal is more frequented by pilgrims and wandering reli- 
gious mendicants, and this is given as a reason for the more frequent 
public exhibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom 
exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the initiated 
are admitted even to the public ceremonies. The Tantras prescribe for 
the private ceremony that a worshipper may take a dancing-girl, a 
prostitute, a female devotee, a washerwoman or a barber’s "wife,,” and 
seating her before him naked, go through the various rites and partake 
with her of the- five-fold mahdra. 

Sacrifices , — ^The hali-ddna or oblation when offered by Yaishnavas 
consists of curds, grain, fraits and flowers, but wlien offered by the S^iva 
S aktas here usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of 

^ Seo for farther details Wilson, I., 258, and Ward, III, 194, od. 1822 ; the de- 
scriptions there given tely represent the practice in the hills. 
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buffaloes or more goiieraliy of goats. At Purnagiri in Tallades, Hat In 
Gaiigoli and Ranelmla Kot in Katyur, tbe consort of S^iva, in lier 
terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as baraig been, in 
former times appeased by btiman sacrifices. In tbe iieigbbonriiig country 
of I^epal,^ it is i^ecorded tliat tbe custom of offering biiman sacrifices tc 
Baobbla Devi^ anotber fomi of Kali, was introduced by Sfiva-deva-varnia, 
and tliat when one of Ms successors, Yi^va-deva-varma, considei*ed it a 
piece of great cruelty and desired to abolish it “ Nara-siva made a great 
3iuise. Wbereupon tbe Raja went to see wbat was tbe matter and tJie 
Kara-i^iva came to seize bim. Tbe Raja, being pleased at tbis, gave bim 
a large jdgir wbicb remains to tbe present day/’ In Bbavabliiiti’s ebarnu, 
ing drama of Malati and Madbava we bave an account of tlic attem]>t 
made by Agboragbaiita to offer Malati as a sacrifice to Obammida Deri 
when she is rescued by Madbava.f In tbe collection of legends known 
as the Katba-sarit-sagara frequent mention is made of tbe sacrifice of 
human victims by tbe barbarous tribes inhabiting tbe forests and mountains 
and we know that up to tbe present day tbe practice has existed amongst 
tbe wild tribes in Kbondistan. In tbe Da4a Kumara Obaiitra, also, we 
are told of Prabaravarma, Raja of Mitbila, being attacked by tbe S'avaras 
and losing two of bis children who were about to be offered by the bar-- 
barians to Obandi Devi when they were fortunately rescued by a Brab*^ 
man. Tbe Kalika Purana, too, gives minute directions for tbe offering 
of a human being to Kali, whom, it is said, bis blood satisfies for a thou- 
sand years. Both at Purnagiri and Hat a connection and oneness with 
tlie great Kali of Calcutta is asserted and oocoanuts are much esteemed 
as a subsidiary oblation. In tbe latter place the sacrificial weapon used 
in the bnman saciufices is still preserved.! 

EolL — Tbe HoH commences on tbe eighth or ninth and ends on tbe 
last day of Pbalgnn SucU, locally known as tbe oKharari day. Some de- 
riv'o tbe name Holi from tbe demon Holika, who is one with Putana ; but 
the Bhavishyottara Furatm^ wbicb has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account wMcb may be thus briefiy summarised : 
—In the time of Yuddbisbtbira there was a Raja named Ragiiu who 
governed so wisely that Ms people were always happy, until one day tbe 
Raksbasi Dundba came and troubled them and their children. They 

^ Wxigbt's Nepal, 126, 130 : Sivadeva lived about tbe tenth oontury, 

t Wilson, XII, 5B. 

X Those who are desirous of investigating tho subject of human sacrifices 1‘ar- 
thor are referred to Wilson’s works, I, 264 ; II, 247 » III> 353 : IT., 143 ; Max Milller’s 
History of ancient Sanskrit Literature, 408 : Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1., 855 : i'l,, 18i; t 
IT., 289 : Wheeler’s History of India, I, 403 : Wilson’s India, 68, and Ooleb^'ooke’s 
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prayed tlie Baja to aid tliem and ho consulted the Muni Baradii, who 
directed them to go forth in full confidence on the last day of the light 
half of Phalgiin and laugh, sport and rejoice. Then they should set up a 
btjiiiire and circumambulate it according to rule, then every one should 
utter without fear whatever comes into his mind. In v<ai‘ious ways and 
in them own speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and 
sing again a thousand times whatever songs they \vill. Appalled by 
tliose vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter of the 
ehildren,” the Bakshasi was to be destroj^ed. “ Inasmuch as the oblation 
of fire (Jioma) offered by the Brahmans upon this day effaces sin and 
confers peace upon the world (loka)^ therefore shall the day ])e called 
hoUM.^^ The Kumaonis take full advantage of the license thus afforded 
and under the influence of 5 proceed from village to village singing 
obscene songs and telling stories. The red-powder or gnJdl which is 
used in the sports during the festival is made from the fioAvers of the 
rhododendron. Although prepaiutions commence on tlie eighth, or ninth, 
the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as the chirhan- 
dan day, or amardaM ekdda&L On this day, people take two small pieces 
of cloth from each honse, one white and the other coloured, and after 
offering them before the S'akti of Bhairava make use of them thus : — A 
pole is taken and split at the top so as to admit of two sticks being placed 
transversely at right angles to each other and from these the pieces of 
cotton are suspended. The pole is then planted on a level piece of 
ground, and the people, singing the Holi songs in honour of Kanhaiya 
and his Gopis, cn-cumambulate the pole and burn it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume connection wdth the 
plains castes, hut the lower class of Khasiyas, where they observe the 
festival, simply set up the triangular standard crowned by an iron tri- 
dent, the special emblem of Pasupati, Avhicli they also use at marriage 
ceremonies. The Holi is chiefly observed in the lower pattis and is un- 
knoAvn in the upper hills. The TiM holi takes place two days after the 
clihara,Tb or last day of the Holi, when thankofferings are made, accord- 
ing to ability, on account of the birth of a child, a marriage or any other 
good fortune. The expenses of these festivals are usually met by a cess 
on each house which is presented to the officiating Brahman for his 
services, and he, in return, gives to each person the tilalc or frontal mark, 
made from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. The Holi is 
clearly another of those non-Br;ihmanical ceremonies connected with 
the montane Pasupata cult which have survived to the present day. 

Festivals regulated hy the solar calendar . — ^Each sanhrdnia or the 
passage of the sun from one constellation into another is marked by festi- 
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vals. Most of tlie Bhairava temples in' Garliwal and even snoli as 
Narniadeswara, Vriddlia Kedara and ^^arajana have s})eciai assemblies on 
every sankmiita tluvjughout the yean, whilst others hold special services 
only on parti cnlar ,^anhrdntas, such as tho Bikh, ]\iekh and Makar. 
Generally ilio festivals of tho village deities as well as all civil duties 
aiid engagements are reg'iilated by the calendar for the solar year. 

Min sanlcnhUa. — The 2Iin or Ghait sanhrdnta is not gciieraUj 
nbseived ; but on the following day, girls under nine years of age and ])oys 
svho liave not yet been invested with the saciihcial thread (janeo) visit 
their relations, to wliom they offer flowers and smear rice coloured with 
turmeric (luddd) on the throshhold of their doors : hence the name HaL 
dined sanhrdnta. In return, the children receive food and clothing. Tlio 
low castes Hiirkiya and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the hills, 
also, go about from village to village during the whole of this month, 
singing and dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and 
money. 

Bihli sanlirdnta. — The Mchh or BaimJeh sanhrdnta is also called the 
Vishapadi, Blhlipadl, Vijoti, Vihhoti or BlhJi sanhrdnta. On this day, an 
iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in order to drive 
out the poison (J)lhli) caused by windy colic and hence the local name 
Bihlt sanhrdnta. It is a great day of rejoicing for both Saivas and Yaish- 
navas and fairs are held at the shrines of Uma at Karnaprayag, Siteswara 
in Kota, Tiinganatha, Eudranatha, Gann, Jwalapa, Kali, OLaiiclika, &c., as 
well as at Badrinath, Yishnuprayag, Dhyanbadri and the temples of Kara- 
yana and Kama. Most of the more important temijles have special services 
on the Bihli and Mahar sanhn'mtas. The latter represents the old compu- 
tation by which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was 
considered tho commencement of the new year and the former the new 
sj^stem by which the entrance of the sun into the sign MesJia or Aries 
begins the new year : hence both days are hold sacred tliroiigliout both 
districts. I have not noticed that any special festival is held on the 
Brisli or Jeth sanhrdnta or on the MitJiim or Asarh sanhrdnta except one, 
on the lattei* date, at the Kaihis hill above Blnm Tal, though, as already 
noted, there are numerous temples where services are held on every san- 
hrdnta throughout the year. 

Karh sanhrdnta. BagwdU. — The Karh sanhrdnta is known also as the 
Harelaf JSariydlo or Marijdo sanhrdnta from the following custom : — On 
the 24th Asarh, the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse (galiat) or mus- 
tard (Jai) in a basket of earth and on the last day of the month, they 
place amidst the new sprouts small clay images of Mahadeva and Pai’vati 
and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. On 
the following day or the Karh sankrdnta^ they cut down the green stems 
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and wear tliem in tlieir liead-dress and lieiicc tlie name TIarela. TJie 
Karh sanJcrdnta was tlie great day of the bagwdU or stone-throwing festival 
for Chamdyol in Patti Giimdes, E.amgariii Patti Biiingar, at the Karayaiii 
temple in Siloti and at T31nm Tal in Chhakhata. It %vas also held at Debt 
Dhiira on the full moon of SWn, at Ohampawat, Patna in Sui and Si^Al 
De Pokhar in Dwara on Bliayya duj or Karttik Sndi 2nd. The hagivdU 
■was loiowi as the siti in ITepaP and is said to have been established there 
at a very early period by Raja Gnnakaina Deva, who received in a dream 
a command to that effect from S'ri Skandaswami, the god of war. He ap- 
pears to have revived the custom of the hildtari game which was intro- 
dnced by Bhnktamana, the founder of the Gwala dynasty, as a portioai of 
the games held in the Sleshmantak forest, sacred to the Pasiipati form of 
S'iva. Gnnakama drew np strict rules for the condnct of the fmy which 
were at first earned out with the greatest rigour, and the prisoners captured 
on either side were ofiered as sacrifices to Devi. The game wms played 
from Jeth to Siti-shashti, and though the murder of the prisoners soon fell 
into abeyance, many grievous accidents occurred until at length the cus- 
tom was abolished by Sir Jung Bahadur on account of Mr. Colvin, the 
Resident, having been struck by a stone whilst looking on. In these 
districts it was the custom for several villages to unite and defend the 
passage across a river against a similar force from the other side. As the 
hill-men are good slingers hijuries occurred and even fatal accidents, so 
that the custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse them- 
selves merely by pelting stones at some' boulder or conspicuous tree. 
In Julian, the Bhotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and a 
pumpkint which they call fancha hali to the village god, on the Icarh 
sanhrdnta. The day is given up to feasting and drinking spirits and 
towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk with spirits and 
bhang or hemp, and havmg fed him with sweetmeats, lead him round the 
village and let him loose. They then chase and kill him with sticks and 
stones and believe that by so doing no disease or misfortune will visit the 
village during the year. The festivals on this day at Baleswar in Oharal, 
and at Dhernath in Siii Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring 
villagers - 

Bhado sanhrdnta. — The SimJia or Bhddo sanhrdnta is also locally 
known as the GM or GliyusJigydn sanhrdnta, because on this day even the 
poorest classes eat ghi or clarified butter, and has the name Walgiya 
because curds and vegetables are then offered by all persons to those in 
authority over them. There is a fam on this day at the temple of Yaish- 
navi Devi at Raikuni hi Seti. 

« Wright, 108, 156. 

f Kumila or 2 ?etha, Ovorirbita popo (Eoxb.), 
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Kanyd saiikydnta,-~^]ie Eanyd ox Asoj sanhrcmta is also locally known 
iiB the Khaiar nmi mnJcrmta from the people gathering h.a.j and fuel on 
this day. ’From a portion of these firstfrnits after the rains a bonfire is 
made into wliich tlie children throw cucumbers and fiowers and make 
money })y singing and dancing. The following story is told in explana- 
tion of this custom : — In former days one of the Ghand Rfijas sent a 
force to invade Garhwul and gave strict injunctions to his general to 
convey speedily the news of an}’ victory that should be gained. The 
general told the Haja that when he saw the hills around blazing mth 
bonfires he might know that Garhwal had been conquered, and for this 
purpose heaps of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the 
line of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Kanyd sanhrdnta and the fuel was fired 
and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was blazing on 
every hill from Garhwal to Almora. The Baja was so pleased at the 
success of liis troops and the rapidity with which the news of the victory 
was communicated that he gave oi’ders to continue the custom on each 
aimiversary.” Hence this custom has been observed ever since in 

Kumaon, but not in Garhwal. 

Makar sarlcrdnia . — The Makar or Mdgli sanlcrdnta is also known as 
the Gliugthtiydf and Uttardyini or Uttaraini sankrd^ita. The name 

‘ Ghugupiyd' is given from the small images of flour baked in sesamum 
oil or glii and made to resemble birds which are strung as necklaces and 
placed around the necks of children on this day. On the morrow or the 
second day of Magh the children call the crows and other birds and feed 
them with the necklaces and eat a portion themselves. The name ‘ PhuV 
sanhrdnta is derived from the custom of placing fiowers, especially those 
of the rhododendron, at the threshhold of friends and relations who, in 
retmm, give presents of rice and grain. The name ‘ Uttardyini" is derived 
from its being the beginning of the winter solstice according to the Hin- 
di! system and, as with us, commences with the entry of the sun into tho 
sign Capricorn. The name ‘ Makara * is the Hindu equivalent for the 
constellation corresponding to Capricorn and is represented by a figure 
half fish and half goat. The whole of Magh is specially devoted to the 
worship of Vislmu and the sun, and according to the Padma-Pui4na 
bathing during this month is particulaily efficacious. The great com- 
mercial fairs at Bageswar and Thai Baleswar are held on this day. 
Amongst the Sikhs, the Makar sanhrdnta is the occasion of a fair at 
Rikhikes on the Ganges connected with the Dehra establishment. 

Oondusion. — The general result of our brief survey of the religious 
festivals observed in Kumaon and Garhwal shows that even at the present 
day, they are in no sense of Bnihmanical origin. Excluding those clearly 
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]:)orrom)d from liie plains and followed almost entirely only by tlie educated 
and wealtliier classes, tbe really popular festivals are tliose held at the two 
Iiarv'csts, those in honour of the ETagas at the Jeth Dasahra and ISTaga- 
paiichaini, the great S'aiva S'akti observances on the Chait and Asoj 
navanifris and the festivals in honour of Bhairava, iJ^’agaraja, and the rural 
deities Goril, Ghantakarna, &c. The sacrifice of kids is a part of almost 
all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male biifialoes are also offer- 
ed, and in former times human sacrifices were not uncommon at the tem- 
ples of the dark form of the consort of S'iva. All these facts mark the 
no.n-Brahmanical origin of the existing foiun of worship. The Khasiyas 
of Kimiaon possess many traits in common with the Dasyns of the Y edas, 
practically they have no Yedas, they perform no Yaidik ceremony and 
their sacrifices arc not in accordance tvitli any Yaidik ritual, their caste 
ohserrances and rnles as to eating and drinking are not on the same strict 
lines as those observed by the Hindus of the plains, and it was these dis- 
tinctions that placed them fifteen hundred'^' j^ears ago outside the pale of 
the twice-born, and which even mider more liberal infinences now out- 
castcs them. 

Domesfic rihad . — ^We shall now consider the domestic ritual in nse in 
Kumaoii, premising that it is followed as a rule only by the educated and 
orthodox, and that its nse has not yet permeated the masses, nor are its 
rales, except in a very abbreviated form, understood by many of them. 
The ritual for temple use has been compiled by a class for their own 
purposes and usually with the object of setting forth the preferential cult 
of some particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of some particular 
sect, and although the general outline of the ceremony is the same in all, 
the details vary considerab.Iy. The village- deities have no formal ritual 
committed to writing and in general nse, so that the ceremony is a mea- 
gre imitation of that in use in the orthodox temples and varies ^vitli the 
celebrant. The authorized domestic ritual in use in Knmaon fairly re- 
presents the ceremonial observed by those who consider themselves one 
in faith with the orthodox Hindus of the plains. It will show no great 
divergence in ordinary ceremonies from the procedure observed in the 
plains, for 'svhich, however, I have not been able to procure an authoiity 
that could be relied upon. The workf consulted is the Dam-karnukli 

^ Muir’s Sansk. Texts. II, 412, 482. 

t The copy used by me contains the preparatoiy ceremonies (pp. 1-28) ; those 
held on the birth of a son (pp. 29-61) ; those on his assnming the sacrificial thread 
(pp. 69-132), and those on marriage (pp. 150-205), besides other services for special 
occasions. This work has since been lithographed. I have not considered it necessary 
to give many of the mantras at full length for any one can verify them by asking any 
intelligent Brahman for them and giving the catchwords recorded here. It may bo 
-well to notice that the Sanskrit employed is sometimes barbarous in the oxtrenio (= 3 = 
dog Latin), but I give it faithfully. 
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paddhaMy or * Manual oltiie ten ntes, 'wMcli is lielci In great esteem 
in this portion of the Himalaya. It gives tlie ritual to be observed on 
eve‘jy occasion iVoni the conception of tlxo native uotil In’s marjaage. 
Each ceremony Ini.s certain preparatoiy services common to all, ajid which 
occupy the first Icn chaptei’s of the Manual, : — fl), Hrahli^-odclimia ; 

{2) , Ganesa-pdjd ; (3), Mdtri-pdjd ; {4&) yN'd%M-drdd(!lm ; 

‘vdclaina : (6), KaJaJa-sthdpana ; (7), Idahsld'-vldluina ; (8), (Jhrl- 

■ ■'rtachclifmyd'; (Fy^dKmaFwncKhd ; and ■(10), ■ JKMsa-kandikopayogisangmlmd 
'/'111 practice, howevei',. the ceremony is- shortened by the omission of' several: 

• of : these . services , and, as , a : rule, the second, .third and fourth' chapters 
, , 'With the sixth and seventh are ' alone. - rea.cl. ■ . With regard , to these .. and 
all other observances their length and character would seem to depend 
on the means and inclination of the person who CH.uses the ceremony to 
be performed. The poor man obtains a very shortened sei'vice for his 
few coins, wliilst the wealtiiy can coriimand the entire ritual and the 
services of numerous and skilled celebrants. The rich, can frlford to keep 
BralimaiiS in their employment who vicariously pe:rform for them all the 
intricate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the ritual and at once 
relieve their masters from a disagreeable duty and ensure for them the 
fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, hovfever, that the earlier chap- 
ters form a necessary part of the ritual of every important ceremony and 
are repeated numbers of times at different sta^ges. They are referred 
to hereafter as the ‘ preparatoiy ceremonies ’ and are closed with a sankal- 
pa or dedication to the particular object in view at the time, so that 
the meidt acquired by performing them may aid in the attainmeiit of the 
object aimed at. 

Daily prayers. — Before commencing an account of the ceremonies 
proper to particular objects and seasons it will be convenient to refer here 
to those known as nihja harma or obligatory, to be obseiwod at morn, noon 
and eve. The necessities of every-day life, however, contrive that one 
recital before takiug food, eitliei^ in the morn mg or in the evening, shall 
be considered snfficieut, and we shall now describe the moming service, 
which with a few sliglit changes serves for all. It need hardly be said 
that these- are niiknown to the ordi3:iaiy Kliasiya population, except here 
and there in a very diluted form. The usual morning routine is first 
gone through by draving up the sacrificial thread and placing it on the 
left ear before retiring, next washing the teeth, bathing and ttpplying tbe 
frontal marks with powdered sandal, or red sandars and rice. 

Aclianiana. — The sandhyd or office of domestic worship then com- 
mences and is opened by placing some water in the hollow of the light- 
liand fro:m which a sup is taken (achammia) whilst mentally repeatijig 
the mantra : — Om, to the liig-veda, hail a second is then taken with 
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ihe words : — ^ Om, to tlie ITajiir-veda, hail Ctiid a third with the words : 
— ‘ Ow, to the Sama-reda, haiid A fourth is then taken whilst repeating 
the foriimla : — ‘ Ow^tothe Atharva-veda, hail/ and is rejected inmiediate" 
Ij on completing the xnrocation. The cJioti or tnft of hair left on the 
top of the head is then laid hold of whilst the following mantra is men- 
tally repeated : — Invoking the thousand names of Brahma , the iiniidred 
names of the top-knot, the thousand names of Yislinu I tie mj top-knot/ 
The mouth is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right hand over 
the moustache to each side from the parting. 

Sparsa . — Then follows the sprinkling (indriya sparki) of the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, breast, throat, head, arms and prinis and back 
of the hands with winter and the salutation ‘ Oin ’ perfixed to the name 
of each member'^' and mental prayer for its liealth and strength. 

Ahliisheka. — The ^^‘shipper then touches the ground wdth the third 
finger of his right-hand whilst repeating the mantra : — “ O tliou, "who 
hast made this earth and all it contains and protectest all by thy power, 
make mo pure.” Water is next taken in the hand wdiilst he mentally 
recites the mantra : — ‘‘ May any evil or trouble which is due to me this 
day be by thy power prevented.” This is followed by the first ahltislieka 
or aspersion in wlrich water is taken in the left band and sprinkled with 
the right hand over each member as before w'ith the purificatory mantra : 
— “ Om him, protect my head ; om hlmvah, protect my eyes ; om svak^ 
protect my throat ; ow mahah, protect my breast *, om jmiali, protect my 
navel ; om tapah, protect my feet ; om sahjam, protect my head ; oin 
hham, Biuhma protect me everywhere,” Tins is known as the purmilm- 
mdrjjana-manira. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their 
devotions and have doubtless w^ondered what their meditations were and 
what the curious movements of the hands and muttered words intended. 
I am not aware that these have ever been tlie subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained iii any European language, 
and now give the prdmydnia and its prefaces after a lengthened practice 
of them by myself. 

Frdndydma . — The prdndydma occurs both in the daily prayers and in 
the short private devotions peiiurined in temples and is alw'ays preface*,! 
by the miga-nydsa and kara-nydm. These consist of separate sets of saluta- 
tions to the seven members of the body (anga) and to the seven members 
of the hand {ham), each of which is accompanied by a mystical mantra in 
which the deities of one of the seven worlds is saluted in order tha.t they 
may come and take up their abode for the time in the member of the 

* 0^ 'ijdJc, vdh ; 07n prdna^, prd^ah ; Om chahshu, chakshn ; Om srotram, sro- 
tram ; Otn ndbhih ; Om hridaymn ; Om hanthom ; Om sirah ; Om hdhuhhydm yasohalafn s 
Om Tcaratala-haraprisliihe, 
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worshipper dedicated to them. This formula will he better mtfft}3‘stood 
from the follmviag table 


seven 

aplieres of the 

1 

' Brireskrit 

numes. 

Hindi 

efjjuivaieiits. 

1 Members of tlie 
[ hand. 

I" 

j Members of the 
body. 

:L Rarth ... 

' ■ . ■ 

Eh'ur-loka ... 

Bhn 

ThmnhfanguslitaJ 

Chest (hridaya). 

2. Sky 

Binivar-loka... 

Bliiivar 

Fore-finger tar- 
jam). 

Head {siras). 

3. Planets ... 

Svar-loka 

Svah 

! 

Second ditto 

i (madhyarna) . | 

vScalp-lock {ii- 

khci). 

4. Brunts ; 

Maharloka ... 

Mahah 

iThmd ditto {and-. 

\ mika). 

Throat {kaiifn a). 

5. Sons of 

Brahma, 

Jaiio-loka 

Jana 

Fourth ditto {haA 
nishtiha). 

Eye {netra). 

6. Penance... 

Tapo-lcka ... 

Tapas '■ ..... 

! Palm (karatala) 

Havel (yidhlii). 

7. Truth 

Satya-loka ... 

i 

Batyam ' | 

Back of the hand 

Back (pdJi). 


{karaprisliia). 


The lcani-ny(.mb is first performed aad is made bj holding the nose 
by the i*ight haiid and placing the hrst finger of the left hand inside and 
against the middle joint of the thumb and drawing it gently to the top 
of tiie thumb whilst repeating mentally the mantra — Om hlmh an- 
gmhtdlhjdm naiiiah. The second motion is made by drawing the tlminb 
from the first joint of the forefinger to the top whilst repeating mentally 
the mantra : — Bhiivah tarjaulbhydm namaJi. The remaining motions are 
similar and for the second finger the mantra : — Svah miadlujamabhjdm 
narmh is repeated ; for the third : — Tat savihir varenyam arimmMh'hydm 
namiah^ and for the fourth : — Bliargo devasya dMmald kanishtkikdhln/dm 
namah. Then the palms and backs of the hands are touched whilst the 
mantra : — Bliiyo ijo nah ^jrachodaydt karataJa-kamprishfiidhh^^ namah 
is repeated, 

Anya-nydsa . — -Tlie anga-nydsa or mental assignment of the members 
of the body to the protection of the great mantras is as follo ws : — Om hliuh^ 
glory to tlie heart ; Ihuvah^ glory to the head ; siuthd (hail) ; svah^ to 
the top knot, rasliat (here meaning hail) ; tat swinkir varenyam^ to the 
navel or the armour of the mantras, liwn ; hliargo devasya dMmah% to the 

^ Bhur^ hhiirak^ svah, aro'. the three mystical words known as the Vydhriti man- 
im and arc untraiLslateable. The mantras here given simply mean ‘ Om^ glory to the 
tlnirnb ’ ; to the first finger and to the second finger, ^c. The fjdyatn verse is then 
hronght in and divided into three jjortions as a preface to the salutation to tlie re- 
maining parts of the hand. In full it is ‘ Tat savitnr varenyam hhargo devasya dhi- 
mahi dJiiyo yo nah %^rac]ioda.ydt and occurs in Rig-Teda, III,, 62, 10, From being 
a/ldressed to the snn it is called Savitri and is personified as a goddess, liere- 
ai'ter we shall see that other verses also are called gdyatrL In some cases both 
hands are used and the nose is not held by the right hand. 
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eyes, vav^shat ; dliiyo yo nak prachodaydt, to tlie weapon of tlie mantras, 
pkai, phat^ phat accompanied by clapping tbe bands. Otlier gesticula- 
tions a, re briiigmg tbe right band around tbe bead and clapping tbe bands 
tbroe times wbicb is supposed to purify all beings ; also snapping tbe 
thumb against tbe two fore-lingers thrice with appropriate mantras wbicb 
bring the deity into one’s self. 

Tbe eartli, air and sky are represented by tbe mystic syllables hliur^ 
hliuvah, svak, whilst these again are held by some to represent tbe old 
trinity Agni, Iiidra and Snrya, who even amongst tbe noii-Brabmanicai 
tribes attained to considerable popularity. Again in tbe mystic word Om ’ 
we have according to some A. U. M., representing tbe initial letters of tbe 
names of xigni, Yarnna (a form of Indra) and Mitra (one ^ntb the snii) : 
others refer these letters to Brahma, Yisbnn and Siva, who comprise tbe 
Tri-mirti of advanced Brahmanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
temple of Jagaiinatlia in Orissa, tbe actual forms of wbicb represent tbe 
double cursive form of ‘ Om ’ as ordinarily written in manuscript, and 
that this is tbe true meaning of tbe form wbicb those unnecessarily 
hideous blocks assume I have little doubt. In a note to bis translation 
of tbe Mcilati and Madbava of Bliavabbuti, Professor Wilson'^" explains 
^ Nydsa ’ as afonn of gesticulation made with a short and mystic prayer 
to tbe heart, tbe lioad, the crown of tbe bead and the eye, as Om simse 
namak, ‘ Om ! salutation to tbe bead ’ ; with tbe addition of the kavacha^ 
tbe armour or syllable and tbe astm, tbe weapon or syllable him, 
Tbe entire mantra^ tbe prayer or incantation, is then ‘ Om simse namah^ 
hum, pliat” These formuljB were specially used by the sect of Yogis or 
Pasupatas, “ tbe oldest sect probably now existing amongst tbe Hindus 
and with whose tenets and practices Bbavabbiiti appears to have been, 
tborougbly acquainted.” Again Gunningbamt in bis Ladak gives the 
mantra addressed to tbe Bodbisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken 
from an actual Tibetan stereotype block, wbicb ends with tbe Inie : — 

^ Om Yajra^h'odha, Myagrim, hulu, Imlit, Imn, pliat. 

This important portion of tbe daily prayer is therefore clearly deri- 
vable from tbe xion-Brabmanical worship of deities wbicb Ave sball show 
hereafter Avere probably of montane origin and common alike to tbe 
Shiva and Bauddba systems. 

Bhyana, — In tbe daily worship tbe anga-mjdsa is usually folloAved by 
tbe dhijdna or aghamarshana or meditation in which Avitb clasped bands 
and closed eyes the celebrant mentally recites and considers tbe verses 
commencing : Om y itam clia satya^n cliubhiddlidt &c» In Kumaon, the 
prdndydma is occasionally f mother prefaced by a short address {chliandah) 

^ Works XII : g, 11, 53. 

t p. 383. 
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i;o. the form of a waufra to the personihed * Ow,’ the B)*a]iiiiarshis, 
Vaidik metres and the^ Snpreme Being.: — Water is taken from the recep- 
trmle in the hand, whilst the address is mentally recited, after which the 
war.er is thrown away. The first inotioii of the pmn(hju}tm is made by 
placing the fore- finger o£ the right-hand on the right nostril and exlmling 
iv'ith the other nostril whilst a mystical mantra^'' is mentally lepeated. 
This occurs three times wdiilst exhaling and three times wdiilst inhaling. 

AhMshehi . — A second ahliislieka or pnrificatory aspersion of the body 
generally takes place next with the mantra :• — Om dpo liishtd mayo hliu- 
vah snuua urjji/e, §"c. Then water is taken in the hand and applied to 
tlie nose with the mantra :---HrtqmrMcl iva mmmicJimia sannasndto maldd 
icalhupidainpavih'enih^dliya/mdpaJimMliantihmenasali. 

AnjalL — Next the anjali is performed in wliicli water is taken in the 
hollow of both hands and ■whilst the ydyah^Amantra is slowly recited the 
w'ater is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse is channted 
and should repeat it three times. 

UpastJidna . — This is followed by the upastlidna or approaching the 
deity in worship in which the celebrant draws the fore-arms parallel to 
the body with the palms of the hands open and the thumbs on a level 
with the ears whilst the mantra is repeated : — Om iidvayantamasas^ |'‘c, 

Next the head, navel, heart, top-knot and forehead are touched with 
appropriate mantras. f The sacrificial thread is then -woniid around the 
right-hand three times whilst the gdyatri is repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 
or 108 or 1,000 times according to the inclination of the worshiper. 
Water is again taken in the hand and if the gdyatri has been repeated a 
fixed number of times, the morning’s devotion ends with the formula : — 
BraJimd svardpine bJiagavan prito^stii; if at mid-day, wfith Yishviq 
and if at evening with Budra, ^"c., w^hatever the number may be. Where 
no account of the number of times is kept the conclnsionj is : — O Lord, 
the treasure of mercy, through wdiose compassionate goodness whatever is 
worthy in my devotions is accounted for righteousneSvS, may the four 
objects of existence (religions merit, wealth, pleasure and final emanci- 
pation) be attained by me this day.’' Whilst these prayers are being 
repeated the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The 

^ Om hMbJi, om hhiivaJi, om svafi, om mahah^ om janahj om tapahy om satyam, tat 
savUuT varenyam hhargo devasya dMmahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt apo jyoti raso 
tarn brahma hhur bhuvah svaram. A mixture of the vydhHti and gdyatri mantras with, 
some additions. 

t Agnir mulche, brahma hridaye, vishyMh Uhhdydmy rudro laldte. 

X He isvara daydnidhe hhavathripaydnena japopdmnudi-karmand dhanndrtha- 
kdmamokshdndTn sddhyasiddhir hhaven nak. 
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mndhjd clovses with the dandavat or saiiitation^^ and the dckamana or 
rinsing* of the mouth as in the heginnijig. 

Smsii-vckJiana, — The Smsti^vdcJicma is seldom read hy any class in 
Kuhiaond It opens with the direction that the celebrant should at an 
aiispieioiis moment bathe, put on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark 
and seated with his face towards the east in a properly prepared 
place, recite the invocation of blessings. f The Gaiiesa-p^ya follows 
and is universally observed on all occasions as the y)rad]ima<inga or lead- 
ing section of every lite. The rubric directs that the celebrant should 
rise early on the morning of the ceremony and having bathed and put 
on clean clothes should, after performing the nitya-lrcmnaX^ light a lamp 
and commence the worship of Ganesa, which should precede every 
other rite. 

Gcuujsa-y)uj(L — First adore Vishnu with the following verse : — 
Thou vffio art clothed in white, moon-coloured, four armed, of plea- 
sing face, the remover of obstructions, the bestower of good fortune and 
victory, what can oppose thee Janardana, of the colour of the lotus, who 
dweliest in the hearts of thy votaries.” Next follows the adoration 
of Ganesa with the verse : — ‘‘ 0 VaJcratimda, great-bodied, bright like 
a kror of suns, protect me from harm, 0 God, always in every 
work.” 

Argha-sfhdpana. — Then the ceremony loiown as • argJia-sfhcqoana or 
consecrating the arglia^ takes place. Take some powdered sandal-wood 
and draw on the ground the figure of a triangle and around it a square 
and again a circle, then place on them sandal, rice and flowers. ISText 
place the arglia filled with water in the middle and say : — In this water 
may the waters of the Gauga, Jamuna, Godavari, Saras%mti, Varmada, 
Siiidhu and Kaveri be present.” Affixt put sandal, rice and flowers in 
the water of the argha. Then set up a brazen vessel on which the 
image of the sun has been drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the 
form of interlaced triangles, the apices of which will represent his rays 
and a circle around them his form, and before presenting to it the water 
of the arglm with flowers recite mentally the d}iydnci-m 2 :iitm\\ and in 

^ The hands are clasped in front of the breast whilst this mantra is repeated : 
Om namah so/tnh'havdya cha mmjodhhavdya dm namah iankardya dm wmnah nivaya dm 
iimtardya cha etc. 

t The mchana consists of numerous verses in praise of fclie gods. 

% The sandhyd, aheady noticed. 

§ A. small cup xisaally made of brass, 

11 AmmWunapanhwje nishan^ah hamale, hh/tivarau harair dadhdnah suaruchdMta’> 
mandalas trinetro ravir dkalpamtdk'alo vatdnnak. 
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offering tlie water of the urglia^ the mantm*^ in which tlie Bun is invoked 
as the thoiiBan^l-ra\'ed, full of brightneBS, lord of the* world, dx., and is 
asked to lu^cept the domestic argJia of his worshipper, l!^ext sprinkle 
nuistard-seed, sesuiniini and rice in order that no evil spirit may appT'oacli 
and interrupt the cereinony and use the mantraf for keeping olf demons 
goblins. Then crack the thumb and second finger together tlmee times 
and lieln'iid the ].rickiii order that the goblins behind may l^e driven away. 
The earth, should next be sainted and afteinvards Yislinii ’with the ^xrsc : 
— ^ O thou whose throne is the lotus, &c.’ Fill the argka once more and 
vSpriiiklc ail tlie nmterials for wmrship and go through the gncvndijdma, 
Kext tadve sesamnin, Zr?.t,sh-grass, barley and 'water, and make the g;reat 
dedicationj witli tlie mantra : — ^ Om Yishmi, Yishiin, Yislmn, adorration 
to the supreme, the first eternal male/ d:c., with the ixsiial definition of 
place, time and person, in the island Jarnbii, the' division Bharata, 
the country of the Aryas, in this holy place, the Himavat and hills, in 
the latter lialf of the life of Brahma, in the holy Vamha-kalgm, at the 
end of the Krita, Treta and Dwapai-a Yugas, c^c,, giving the year, season, 
month, fortnight, day and hour of the ceremony, with the name of the 
person in whose behalf the ceremony is pei*fornied, his father and grand- 
father's name, caste and family, and the ceremony itself, 'with the j)rayer 
that the benefits to be derived from its performance may be bestowed on 
Mm. " 

Name of Ganesa. — The worship of Gaaesa now proceeds, each step 
in the ceremony being accompanied by an appropriate mantra. First 
the jntha or triangle is addressed with the niantia containing the names of 

^ Ehi sunjya sahasrmmo tejordh jagatpate, anvJcanipaga mmn Ihaldycl gr ihdiidr’- 
gltam divdkata. 

t Apah'dnianhi hhufdniinsdchdhsarvato didcm mrveskdm avirodhena hrahmaJcarma- 
samdrahhet pdkhawfalzdrino hliutd hhumau ye chdiitarihshagdh ditnlahe futhitd ye eha te 
naiyantii BudJiiaijd 7 iirgachc}ihatdm cha 'bk-iUdtidm vaTtma dadydt svavdmatah. The 
foliowing is used in Bengal (Prof. Williams) for the same purpose : — Help me, god- 
dess of speech ’ : Am to the foreheod, Am to the mouth. Im to the right eye, Im to 
the left eye, Ihn to the right car, Um to the left ear, Im to the right cheek, Im to the 
left cheek, Um to the upper lip, Mm to the lower lip, Orn to the upper teeth, Aum to 
the lower teeth, Tam, Thain^ -Dum, Dham, and Nain to the several parts of the left 
leg, Pam to the right side, Pham to the left side, Bam to the hack, itfam to the 
stomach, Yam to the heart, Ram to the right shoulders, Lam to the neck bojje, 
Fam to the left shonklers, La7n from the heart to the right leg, Jfam from the 
heart to the feft leg Ksham from the heart to the mouth.” 

J Om vishnufp vislimik vish^puh namah paramdimane 4r{purdyap'uruslioftamdya 
Om tatsadatraprit-hivydm jamhudwlpe hharatakhan^e dryydvartte punyaJeshetre liima- 
vatparvataihadeh hralmia7todwitiyapif>rdrddhe ^i'Uvetavd7'dhahalpe hritatretddwdpa- 
rdiite sapta^ne va.ivahmta7nanvantare a&htdvii^saHtame kaliyuyasya prathaniacharane 
shashtyavaddnamadhyej fc. 
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Ganesa and of liis mother: — Oyn thou who art fierce (tvvrd)^ blazing 
(jmlird), IsTandini, the giver of pleasure (hhogadd), Kamariipa, Satya. 
the terrible (ityri ) 5 the bright tlion who removest all obstacles 

(dglimandsim) , Cm thou who sittest on the lotus, I meditate oil thee, 
the one- toothed, elephant-headed, large-eared, four-armed, holder of the 
noose and goad, perfect Yinajakad' 

Avdhana, — This is followed by the invitation (dvdhana) to Gane- 
sa to be present and take the place prepared for him -with the mantra ; 
— VindyaJea namas te'stu urndnialasaniiidhliava imam mayd hritdm lyujdm 
grilidna sura-sattama, — ‘ Glory to thee Yin dyaka, born of Uma, accept my 
worship, best of gods.’ 

Asana . — Kext comes the dsana or throne to which the deity is in- 
vited with the mantra : — NdnaTatna-samdyulctam muIctdhdra-vihlmshiMin 
svarnasimMsanam clidru prityartham jgratigrihjatdm, ‘ Accept this golden 
throne, set with various gems and adorned with strings of pearls all for 
love of thee.’ 

Fddya. — ^Next water for washing the feet (jpdchja) is o:ffiered with the 
mantra : — Qauri'priya namas Wstu sanharapriya sarvadd hliahtyd pddy am 
mayd dattani grilidna pranatapriya. — ‘ Glory to thee beloved of Gauri, 
ever beloved of Sankara, accept the water devoutly presented by me.’ 

Arglia. — ^hiext the arglm with the mantra : — Yratam uddimya demsa 
gandhapusJpdJcsliatair yutam grihdndrgham mayd dattam sarvasiddliipra- 
dodhJiava, — ‘ 0 lord of gods, who art the bestower of all blessings, accept 
this argha furnished with sandal, flowers and rice, and given by me.’ 

Sndna. — Then the ablution (snd7ia) with the mantra : — Sndna'm pan- 
cMmritair deva grilidna gamnSyaJca andtJiandtha samvajna gwvdna pari- 
pujita^ o-m gandndin twd ganapati gvam liavdnialie p^'iydndm twd pm/yapati 
gva?}! liavdmahe nidhmdm twd nidhipati gvam Jiavaniahe vaso mama dliam 
ajdni garhhhadham d twain ajdmi garhhliadham. — ‘ 0 god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou that de* 
lightest in invocations, accept this ablution made vuth the five kinds of am- 
brosia."^ Om thou who art leader of the attendants of STva, thou who art 
lord of the beloved, lord of the treasures (of Kuvera), thou who art my 
treasure, I who am without wife and relations invoke thee the procreator.’ 

Vastrou — liilext sprinkle a little water with a spoon (dcJiamani) on the 
image of Ganesa and proceed to clothe it (mstm) with the mantra : 
— BaJctavastra-yugatn deva devdngasadrisaprahliam, ’bhaJctyd dattam gri- 
Mnedam lamlodara harapriya : — ‘0 God Lanihodar, beloved of STva, 
accept this pair of scarlet garments, devoutly given.’ 

Janeo, — Then the janeo (yajnopavita) or sacrificial thread is placed on 
the image with the mantra — Bdjatam hrahmastUrain cJia hdnchanasyotta- 

^ Milk, curds, butter, honey and sugar. 
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riyaham^ grihdm ckdrn sarvvajna hftaMdndm $uldhvMyaha. — ^ 0 giver of 
liappiness to tliy worsliippers, do tlioti wlio art omniscient, accept tliis 
pleasing sacrificial thread woven witli gold and silver. 

(J-audha.- — ]^ext sandal (gandJia) with the mantra: — Gandham Icarpum-- 
samynklam divyam chandmiam nttamaw, mlepanam swrasreshfdia prityar- 
tham jrmtiyythyatdni, — ‘ 0 best of gods, let this agreeable sandal mixed 
witli caniplior be accepted as an nngnent for thy person, for the love I 
bear thee.’ 

Ahsltata, — jJ^ext rice {aJcshatali) with the mantra : — Ahsliatdn dJta- 
tmldn devasuragcvtidJiarcvajmjifa saT'VvadevanaynasJcdryycb grilidna rjiad- 
anngrahdt , — * Thou who art worshipped by the gods, Gandharvas and all 
tlie deities, accept rny oifering of white rice.’ 

Puslqm, — iN’ext flowers ( piishpani) with the mantra : — SugandM-^ 
ni S7.qmslqntni mdlatyddini vai prahho maydm'tdni pujdrtliam pushpdni 
praHgriliyattu}i. — ^ 0 Lord, accept the sweet-smelling garlands and flowers 
brought by me for thy worship.’ 

BhujM . — Then incense (dhupa) with the mantra : — Basangain gnggn- 
lam rlhupam siigaudJdm sumanoliaranq TJmdsuta namas hibliyam dhupa 7 n me 
pratigrili/yaihn. — ‘ Hail to thee, 0 son of Uma, accept from me this 
incense consisting of bdellium and ten (other) ingredients, fragrant and 
very pleasing.’ 

JDipa. — Then a lamp {dipad) with the mantra : — Qriha^ia mangalayn 
dipanj gJiHtavarttisanianvitam^ dip)am jhdnapradain devarndrapriya namo^s- 
tu te. — ‘ Accept this lamp, supplied with clarified butter, the bestow^er of 
knowledge, established in thy honour, 0 beloved of the gods.’ 

Naivedya. — Then sweetmeats (naivedya) with the mantra : — Saguddn 
sagliritd)}i-s-cliavi)a modahdn ghritapdcdiitdn nawedya^n saplmla-m datfam 
griliyatdm mglmandsana. — ‘ 0 thoxi who removest difficulties accept these 
sweetmeats cooked in clarified butter.’ One of the sweetmeats should 
then be taken up and placed before the image of Ganesa, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then reioeat the 7?z«/a-mantra, which 
consists of a mental recitation (japa) of the formula Cm Ganesdya namah 
— Qjy, glory to Ganesa.’ 

Fan, — Hext pan (tdmhula) is presented with the mantra : — Pugz- 
plialasamdyiiJctam ndgavadlidaldnvitan^ Jmrpurddisamdynhtam tdmbulam 
pratigrihyatam, — ^ May this pan with betel and the leaves of the betel 
and spices foe accepted,’ When presenting the sweetmeats which are 
usually ten in number (hence the name dasamodaJsa') the following 
formula is used : — ‘ I (so and so) for this (so and so) imrpose bestow on 
this Brahman for the sake of Ganesa these sweetmeats, rice, fiowers 
and goods with this mantra : — Yiglinesa vipraTupena gr ihdna dasamodalcdn 
djaksliindgliritatdmhiUagndayiihtdn mameshtada, — ‘ O Vighnesa (obstacle- 
lord), in Brahman form, accept these ten sweetmeats with the gifts, 
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clai ifieil Ijiitter and pdn^ and grant my desire.' In reply the celebrant 
accepts tlio gift on the part of Gaiiesa and beljs :—lJ at d rnghnesvaro devo 
grildia sammnglinardttasmM mmjd dattam grKvngjurnam tad astu me. 

FrmiJiana.—~Eex.t follows the prayer (])rdrt]iana) : — Vindyaka na- 
mas hihhyam satiUmi modalcapTiya m^ kuru me clcva sarvaJcdryyeshu 

sarv'uadd. — ^ Gloiy to thee Yinay aka, fond of sweetmeats, always protect 
me from difficulties everywhere.' 

JDurva. — This is followed by an dfering of a stalk of diih grass with 
the mantra : — Om ganddhipa namas te^skt om mnd]mtra namas fdshi cm 
agliandmna namas te'stu om nindyahanamas tdstu om mipnitm namas tdshi 
om sarvasiddhipraddyaha namas tdshi om ehadanta namas tdshi, om il/ha- 
nahtra namas tdstu om muslialcamliana namas te'shi om Immdragnro 
tubhyam nanu/stu om ehaiuriJiua namo^stn te om hdnddt kdnddt pravoliardi 
panikth panisas pari end no durve pjratami saliasrena satena oha. ‘ 
glory to the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, Yinayaka, the son of Isa, the bestow^er of happiness, the one- 
toothed, v-ith an elephant’s head, having a rat as his vehicle, the 
preceptor of Skanda, the lord of the fourth day, to thee rise onr hymns 
from these stalks of dub budding at every knot with hundreds and 
thonsands of shoots.’ 

Nirdjana. — Next follows the ntrdjana or waving of a lamp before 
the image, which is accompanied by the following mantra : — Antasfejo 
hahisteja ehihritydmitaprabliam drattrikam idam deva grilidna mad-anu- 
gralidt, Ow? agwk^ jyotirjyotir agnih svdhd suryyo jyoUr jyoUh sunyyah 
svdlid agnir varchcJio gyotir varchchali svdhd suryyo varchcho jyotir varehchah 
svdhd suryyo jyoiir jyotih svdhd. — ‘ 0 god accept from favour to me this 
ceremony of waving the light (drdtrika) before thee who art light, hail 
to Agni who is light, to the Sun who is light.’ 

FiishpdnjalL — Then follows the offering of flowers in the hollow of 
both hands {pushpdnjaU) with the mantra: — BmnnkhaS chaikadantas cha 
kapilo gajakarnaJcah kimhodaras cha viJcato vighnanddo vindyakah dJninera- 
ketur ganddhyaksho hhdlachandro ga.jdnanah. This verse gwes twelve 
names'^ of Ganesa, and it is promised that whoever reads them or even 
hears them read -when commencing to study or in making the prepara- 
tions for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in w-ar or in troiihle w'ill 
never meet wdth any obstacle, that he cannot overcome. As the axe is 
to the jungle-creeper so this verse containing the names of Ganeslia is 
to all obstacles and difficulties. 

* Tlietisnal naines are Sumtikba (beautiful-faced), Ekadanta (one-tootiied), ICapila 
(red and yellow complexion), Gajakariiaka (elepbaut-eared) Lambodara (corpulent), 
Taikrita (misshapen), Tigbnanya (deliverer from difficulties), Yinayaka (leader) ,Dhum- 
ra-ketu (smoke-bannered), Bbdlaobandra (better moon), Gajanana (elephant- visaged), 
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— ^Fext comes the gift of moiiej as an liojaoj’-: 
ariojii to ilie e(ilt;hi*a,nt with the formula as in the first mnkiljja and tli.o 
nsiiai (kill lii lion of place, time, name, caste, &c., of the |jerKf>ii who causes 
the cerceiiony to be performed and that it is for the sake of Gaiiesa.; 
The celebrani in retniai on the part of Ganesa, asperses Ills eliemt and 
^places, flowers, rice, &e.., on. his. head, eoiiclnding w.ith./the, 
ijanauam tod ganaiKibi gvam havdmahe priijdiidm tvd priyupaii goarn 
■■kmdmahe, &c., .as before. '. The Kiiasija very coasiderablj abridges, these,- 
'obseryaiices but he knows Ganesa (the.Ganapati of tlie- D-aMxi.ii),.,,aiid.ixvyer-.:^^ 
eiieesdiiin and Gaiiesa is' clearly a' non-Brarmmnical dehty and 'is' .hoiioared- 
as a follower of Shva by the Pasnpatas from a very early pe.riod. 

Matri-’pujd . — The ritual for the Mdiri-pujd comes into use after the 
service for Gaiiesa and usiiaiiy forms a part of che preface to any other 
Ceremony. TJie celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with rice-iioiir and 
then dra,ws sixteen figures representing the Matrix and to the right of 
them a fgure of Gaiiesa. Then in the upper right-hand corner the 
sun is represented as in the Ganesa-p^^y^^ and in the upper left-hand 
corner the luooii by a number of lines intersecting a central point and 
having their extremities connected by a series of semi-circles. The 
celebrant then makes a brush from, five or six stalks of tZ^i6-gTass and 

Ganatlisa (lord of the celestial hosts). The following is a rough translation of the 
address : — 

1. Whosoever shall worship thee under these twelve names and even whoso- 

ever shall attend and hear them read shall certainly prosper in this w^orld. 

2. Whosoever shall repeat these twelve names on the day of marriage or on the 

birth of a child, or on proceeding on a journey or on going to battle or in 
siclmess or on entering a new house or business shall be freed from the 
effects of evil. 

3. O Yakratunda, O Mahakaya, resplendent like a thousand suns, prosper my 

work ahvays, everywhere. 

4. O thou of the great body and short in stature, whose head is like that of 

an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the insects hovering in the 
ether to thy lips. Thou art able -with one blow of thy tusk to dostroytthe 
enemies of tliy suppliants. Thou that art the adopted son of Devi hast 
vei’million on thy brow and art over liberal. Tiiou art such, O Ctanesa, 
that I bow to thee, the beautiful one of a yellow complexion and thi*ee- 
eyed. 

5. Presenting this lamp I wave it before thee. Thou, 0 Lambodara, who art the 

ruler of the universe, the adopted son of Parvati, aid me. 

6. All men worship thee and adore thy feet ; thon that li vest on sweets, and 

art borne on a rat and whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

7. Thou that bestoweth wealth and acoomplisheth the desires of th^^ Avorship- 

pers, aid me. 

8. Thou wieidest the fciddent and hast ever been merciful to mo. Most assuredly 

ail wdio worship thee shall obtain every happiness. 
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dipping it in cow-dniig touclies each of the figures which represent the 
Mdtris, Then the arglia-^sthdpana, prdndydma and sanJcalpa as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone through with the formula as to place, time, 
caste of celebrant and object, &c., of the ceremony which is addressed to 
Gaiiesha and Gauri and the oihev Mdtris. 

Pratishtkd . — Then the Matris are praised in certain verses^ known as 
the pratislithd^ then again in the dhydna or meditation, and again by 
name whilst presenting a flower to each : — Om ganapataye namial^' 
followed by Ganri, Padma, Shchi, Medlia, Devaseiia, Svadha, Svaha, 
Matri, Lokmatri, Dhriti, Pnshti, Tnshti, and the household female deities. 
The form.iil£e connected with the invitation, <fec., i.n the preceding cere- 
mony are then gone through, to. dsana, pdJya, arglia^ sndna^ 

dchamanay mstra^ gandha, akshata^ pmliya^ dliupa^ dipa^ naivedya and 
gifts. 

VasordJidrd. — E'ext comes the vasordhao'd^ which is performed by 
taking a mixtui'e of clarified butter and a little sugar and having -warmed 
it in the letting it stream down the board some three, five or 

seven times whilst repeating a mantra. The celebrant then receives a 
piece of money from the person for whose benefit the ceremony is perfor- 
med, and dipping it in the clarified butter {gM) impresses a mark on 
the forehead and throat of the person from whom he receives it and keeps 
the coin. Then comes the nirdjmia or waving of a lamp before the 
figures as in the preceding ceremony. hText follows the oflering of flowers 
in the upturned palms of the hands (pushpdnjali), winding up with 
a hymn in honour of the sixteen and gifts to the celebrant, who 

in return places flowers from the offerings on the head of the giver. 
The worship of the Mdtris or divine mothers is another very in- 
teresting observance of other than Brahmanical origin. They are rever- 
enced as separate entities in the Mdtri-pujd, B'wdra-matri-^pujd and 
Jwa-mdtri-^imjd and here have no apparent connection with the worship 
of the female enei-gy or consort of the great divinities. They are found 
under various names amongst the beings worshipped by the aboriginal 
and non- Aryan tribes throughout the whole of India and in the Bauddha 
system of Nepal and Tibet, and have come from, that dsemonism which 
has had such influence on both Buddhism and Shaivism and which found 
its development in the Tantras of both sects. Enough has not yet been 
recorded to satisfactorily assign to them them exact place in the cycle of 
evolution, but there is no doubt that the conceptions knowm as divine 
mothers have held a high position and an important influence on the 

Bice is here taken and sprinkled over each figure whilst the po^aHshtld is 
spoken and during the dhydna the hands are clasped reverently in front of the 
breast and the head lowered and eyes closed. 
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changes in religion which oocnrred between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries of our era. 

NdHi]Urddinta.—Th.o Ndndri or N&ndt-MMha is also called the Ah- 
hyudiha-M'Uha, and though not univei-sally observed hero is sometimes 
introduced into the pi-cpamtoiy ceremonies. It opens with an invocation 
of Gaiiefe. The celebi-ant then draws a figure of a conch and discus on 
the ground and makes an dsana or throne of three stalk.s of dul-gvuss, on 
uhich he places a jjutru or small brass-vessel like a lota and on it the 
pacitra* Water, barley and sesamum are then applied, udth appro- 
priate mantras, and m silence, sandal, lice and flowers. The materials 

for the ceremony are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a 

prayer. hText comes the prandyama, a prayer for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventui-es of seven hunters on the 
Kalanjar hill and the sanJcalpa or dedication. Then the enumeration 
of the ancestors for three generations on both the paternal and maternal 
sidef and their adoration. This is accompanied by the invitation &c as 
in the preceding ceremonies for each of the twelve ancestors named and 
by special mantras which are too tedious for enumeration here. 

Kalasa-stlidpana. The Jcalasa-stldpana or consecration of the water- 
pot IS usually observed and commences with the washing of the Jealasa 
or vessel with sandal, curds and rice and covering it with a cloth 
Beneath it is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain, and then the per- 
son who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his right hand on 
the ground whilst the celebrant repeats the mantra ‘ Om liaM dyanh 
prithivicha na imam yajnam minviJcsliatam, piyritdn no Iharimalliih ’ Then 

barley is thi-own into the vessel and a hymn is chanted whilst water is 

poured over the vessel. Then the husa-hralimaX is placed on it and sandal, 

* Tbo paviira is made from a single stalk of fcasa. grass tied in a [knot of the 
form of a figure of eight. Each stalk has throe leaves which some supposd ai-e em- 
blematic of the deity. 

I degree : thus 

the father has the addition vasu svarupa, the grandfather that of r-udra evarima and 

the great-gran^ather that of dditya svm-4pa. Another addition is made to show the 
caste : thus a Br^man is called mrmrna, a Kshatriya is called vannma, and aTai«va 
or Sudi-a IS called » Amongst Brahmans the real names of fomales are not 

TT ' ’"f ® Brtoan is called sundari and the second and others mun- 

dan In other castes the real names are given as in the case of males Thus Eann 

taken hy Bamapaii, be called Kn^lmadaUa hrmma vasu mardma and f 

a B.. wa. M. 

SVCLt 

This consisi/S of fifty stodhs of tho' i 

end into four- parts by pieces of the grass placed at right angles treacToThtfatdlo 

the bundle itself. The projecting edges of these pieces prevent the bundle falW 
completely into the pot or vessel. ounaio tailing 
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dilrva, turmeric, milk, curds, clarified butter, the five leaves (pi^^paJa^ 
Ichadira, apdmdrga^ ticlumhara and palAsa), the earth, from seven places 
(vvliere cows, elephants, white-ants live), the five gems,^^ coins and articles 
of dress with a.ppropriate mantras. Then Yanina is invoked and the water, 
ifcc., in the Icalam is stirred whilst these verses are recited in honour of 
the vessel : — ‘ Yislinii dwells in thy mouth, Rudra in thy neck and in 
thy bottom Brahma : in thy midst dwell the company of the Matris ; 
wdtliin thee are the seven oceans, seven islands, the four Yedas and the 
Yedangas. Thou wert produced at the churning of the ocean and re- 
ceived by Yishnu, thy waters contain all places of pilgrimage, all the 
gods dwell in thee, all created things stand throngh thee and come to 
thee. Thou art Sfiva, Yishnu and Prajapati, the sun, Yasu, Rudra ; all 
the deities and all the Maxmts exist through thee. Thou niakest works 
fructiious and through thy favour I perform this ceremony. Accept niy 
oblations, be favoui^able to my undertaking and remain now and ever 
with me.’ Then the vessel is worshipped with praise and jxrayer to the 
same intent. I:Text the argha-st'hapana^ pranaydma and dedication as in 
the previous ceremonies take place, and again the Jcalma is declared to be 
the abode of all the gods to whom the invitation, &c., as in the previous 
ceremony are given, viz , : — to Brahma, Yaruna, Aditya, Soma, Bhauma, 
Buddha, Yriliaspati, S'ukra, S^aiiaischara, Rahu, Ketu, Adhidevatas, Pra- 
tyadhidevatas, Indra, the ten Dikpalas and the five Lokapalas. Then 
follows the waving of a lamp, offering of fiowers and gifts with a dedi- 
cation as before. 

Mahshavidhana , — The ceremony of rakshavidluhia^ commonly known 
as ralcsliabandi^ is seldom carried out in its entirety except by the wealthy. 
It consists in binding as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wiist, 
and the rite commences -with making a mixture of barley, ^’i^m-grass, 
£l?^&-grass, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung and curds, 
which is offered on a brazen platter to the bracelet forming its pratislothd. 
Then the person about to put on the bracelet invokes the presence of 
various deities to protect him from evil and says : — “ To the east let 
Ooviixda protect me ; to the south-east, Garuradhvaj ; to the south, Yii- 
raha ; to the south-west lllara Simha ; to the west Kesava ; to the north- 
west Madhusiidana ; to the north S'ridliara, and to the north-east Gada- 
dliara, above let Govardhana protect me ; below, Dharanidhara and in the 
ten quarters of the world Yasudeva who is known as Janardana. Let the 
conch protect me in front and the lotus behind ; on the left, the club and 
on the right, the discus. Let Upendra protect my Brahman and Yishnu 
in his dwarf incarnation protect my Acliarya ; let Achyuta p.rotect the 

* Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby and pearl j bat it may easily be supposed that 
these are seldom given. 
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Rigveila: AdliolcBbaja, tlie Yajm^veda; Krishna, the Samaveda; Madliava, the 
Athawaviida* and Anirnddlia the other BrahmaiiB. May Piindaiika protect 
ilie perlojauer of tlio saeriEce and his wife and let Hriri protect all de- 
fenceless places.” The rubric goes on to say that the defence of the nii- 
protected caii always be ehected by using mantras from tlie Vedas and 
the s(‘eds of wliiie mnstaid. In Kurnaon a few coins are with turmeric, 
betel and white mustard seed tied up in a small bag (potali) of wdiite cloth, 
and attacijcd to the rakshd or bracelet until the wuirk in hand, wiiother 
niaiTiage or otljer cereinonj, be accomplished. When this takes place 
the bag is opened and tlie contents are given to tlie officiating priest, 
idle mantra coiiiiiioiiiy used in tying; on the rahsket is as follows : 
— Yaiui laddko hall raja danavendro maltahalah^ tena twarn ahkihadkndriii 
ralcsketiid ckalanuickalaj^ ^ 

Jdiahinna. — The '‘ceremony known as jdtakarma takes place on th^- 
birth of a son and is the next more important of those observed in Kurnaon. 
It is divided into several sections which are considerably abbreviated in 
practice. The rite should be peif'ormed either on the day of the boy’s 
birth or on the sixth day afterwards. If the father be at home, he 
should rise early and bathe and make the dedication as already 
described for the boy’s long life, health and wisdom. He should then 
worship Ganesa and make this his object that the boy should always 
be good, strong and wdse, and that if the mother has become impure by 
violating any of the laws as to conduct or what should not be eaten, that 
her sin should be forgiven her and its consequences should not be visited 
on her boy. With the same object he performs the Mdtri-jnijd and tlie 
Ndndd-hdddha already described. Sometimes the pninydlia-vdoliana fol- 
lows, which is merely the citation, feeding and rewarding some Brah- 
mans to be witnesses that the rite has been actually i^orformed. The 
Jialam-stkdpana, already described, follows and after it the navagralia or 
nine planets are invoked to be present and assist. A vessel of some 
bright matei'ial is brought, and in it is placed a mixtm*e of clarified butter 
and honey, wdtli which the tongue of the child is anointed either wdth a 
golden skewer or the third finger of the right hand, wdiilst a prayer is 
read asking for all material blessings for the boy. The father then pre- 
sents a coin to the celebrant, who dips it in a mixture of clarified butter 
and chai'coal and applies it to the forehead and throat of both father and 
mil and then with a prayer places flowers on their heads. The father 
then takes the boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shoulders and 
back, whilst appropriate mantras praying for strength for those parts of 
the body are read by the celebrant., A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, leaving four finger- 
breadths untouched. The ahhisheka or purification is then performed by 
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‘i<^porsing the assemblage with a brash formed from dw&-grass and dipped 
in the water of the argha. The frontal mark is then giyen with red san- 
dars and a flower is presented with a verse committing the donee to the 
protection of the great god. 

Shashtld-mahotsava. — -The sliashtM-maliotsava or great rejoicing in 
honour of Shashthi is held on the sixth day after the child’s birth. If the 
father cannot afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but nsnally he sends for his puroliita and commits its 
duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, performing the nitya- 
Icarwoa as nsnal. He fasts all day and towards evening makes a bail of 
clay and smears it with cow-dnng. He then takes a plank of wood and 
having cleaned it with riee-flonr draws on it images of Skanda, Pradjni- 
mna and Shashthi. He then snrronnds each figure with a hedge of cow- 
dimg about a finger-breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge grains 
of barley. The image of Shashthi is then smeared wnth cow-dnng in 
which cowries or coins are placed, and next follows the 
tpujd. The father of the boy collects the materials for worship near the 
door of the house, and there drawdng the figures of the mothers with rice, 
consecmtes an argJia and dedicates the rite to the day’s ceremony. The 
goddesses are then installed : — -Dm hhurhlmvali svah Biodm-mdtamk be 
established here and grant oui* reasonable desires.’ Then a short medi- 
tation takes place, followed by an ‘ 0;/2, hail ’ to Kama, Dhanada, 
Handa, Yipula, Mangala, Achala and Padma, and the usual invitation, 
&c., as far as the dedication. Hext comes the G-meisi-;pujd with rinsing 
of the mouth and a dedication, then the Mdtri-ptija with similar detail? 
the ^pimyaka-vdohana Sbudi halasa^sthdjpana with an invitation to the nine 
planets to be present. The worship of Skanda and Pradyumna then pro- 
ceeds with the usual installation address (yratishthd), meditation, invi- 
tation, &c., and (^7'drtJimia) during the offering of fiowers. This 

is followed by the BhatkritUM^pujd or worship of the six nymphs, the 
foster-mothers of Skanda when amongst the Krittikds, with an enumeration 
of his names and an invocation to Sfiva, Sambhuti, Sannati, Priti, Anusiiya 
and Kshama. Hext comes the worship of Shashthi with the usual con- 
secration of the argha^ jordndydma^ dedication and installation. 

The in honour of Shashthi is as follows : — “ Om hliur hhuvah 

mah ( vydliriti-mantra ), 0 Shashthi-devi, come here to this magical place 
which is smeared wdth cow-dung, remain here, consent to be honoured 
here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical formula ^ X ^ 
followed by “ Alay Shashthi- Devi in spirit and es- 
sence be here and may the regents of all the senses be present.” The 
mental assignment of the different parts of the body to its own peculiar 
tutelary deity {nydsa) follows and should be made with the following for- 
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raula 0/// khd^ g*lorj to tlie heart ; Om khi to the head, svukd, (here meaa-. 
iiig ^ Hail ') ; Om klni, to tbe top-loiot, vashat (here aieaning ‘ Hail ’) ; Om 
kliai\ to tlie niyslieal annoiu* of the mantra, him; 0 ?h khan, to the eyes, 
vaushai (hire vashftt) ; Om klict, to the mystical weapon of the mantra, 

The Slnuiithi-uf/dm dihers little from the Angamydsa formula abrnd}?' de- 
scrilK-fd. Tjieu follows the nieditation on Shashthi as Maha-devi, of the large 
breasts, hjjir-arnied, the consort of S'iva, swollen out like a peacock, clad 
in ye! 1 0^7 cloth <}s, beautiful, bearing a lance in her hand, Maliesvaii, 
After the worship of Shashthi has been finished a garland of sweetmeats 
is thrown around the neck of a male idd. The ears of the kid are pulled 
iintii it bleats loudly some five or six times in order to frighten and drive 
away the evil spirits who are supposed to seek to disturb the ceremony. 
Sliaslithi is again addressed to protect the boy from evils by flood or field, 
by hill or dale, from wild animjxls by night or day ; whilst the father 
takes the child in his lop and again touching* the several paits of the body 
listens to the appropriate prayers for streaigth, wealth and long life. The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin. The above fairly 
rejxresents the character of the mantras used in the ceremonies, and tlia-t 
these are of Tantrika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the 
Hinduism of the present day may be distinctly shown. Cunningham in 
his Ladak (p. 384) gives several mantras collected by him from Tibeto- 
Buddhist soimces which in form and character are the same as those in 
use ill the Kumaon Himalaya. Compare his mantra of S'akya, Thubba 
(Buddha) : — Ncmtah Sdnianta huddliandm sarvaldesha nUuddhana sarvva* 
dharma mlirjjrwpta gagana sama samct svdhd — ‘glory to the chief of Bud- 
dhas, reliever of all sufiering, master of all virtue, equal, equal to the 
heavens, hail.’ Again we have : — Mamak sdmanta vcijrandni chanda 
mahdroshana Iiun — “ glory to the chief of Yajras, fierce and greatly 
hunguj, hail ” ; and : — Om vajra — krodha, lidyagriva liulib imlih him ^liat 
— Om 0 wrathful Yajra, fiame-necked, hulu imlu hun This last ‘ is 

addressed to the supreme Buddha (Bhagesw^ara), to the celestial Bodhi- 
sattwas, Padmapani and Yajrapani (the lotus and sceptre-bearers) and to 
the Tantrika divinity Iswara.’ The same ideas permeate the mystical for- 
mnlai used by Musalmans of the lower classes, descendants of Hindu 
converts, only the names of Jibrail, Azrail, &c,, are generally used instead 
of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell-compelling deities. In a 
curious figure given by Herklots we have names derived from ail three 
systems and common to the Tantras of all. It represents the double 
ISr%a emblem of the male and female principle, and is used by exercisers 
in avoiding the influence of evil spirits. It is shown in Plate I, fig. 2, as 
giving a fair example of a magic figure and showing how wide practices 
here referred to are. 
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Another is addressed to Hantiman, Narasiniiha, Baitala and Bliairava : 
another is adorned with the triiula, the distinctive emblem of the 
montane S'aivas, and all are of the same character as the ymdms used by 
Hindus. 

Nimialcaram. — The ndmaharana or naming the child takes place on 
the tenth to the twelfth day after birth. In Knmaon, it is held almost 
universally on the eleventh day and the ritual opens with a series of some- 
what abstruse general rules for selecting names. The Ganesa-pw/a is 
as usual first performed, stating the particular object for -which it is 
undeitaken. Then follows the Ndndi-sraddlia and an oblation to the fire 
made with clarifi.ed bntter. Then a mixture called the fwmha-gmya is 
formed of the following ingredients : — the urine of a slate-colonred cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper- coloured cow, the curds of 
a white cow and the clarified butter of a pie-bald cow. This mixtui-e is 
made up into small balls and a portion used as a burnt- olfering (homa)^ 
and the remainder is strewn about the house and byi’es and also tlmown 
on the mother of the boy to purify her. A homa is then made of coins 
which are thrown into the fire and afterwards become the property of the 
celebrant. The child’s name is next settled and vrritten on a small piece 
of clean cloth and also whispered in his ear : — Thy name is so and so, 
may thou have long life, health and prosperity.” Gifts are then made to 
the celebrant and all retire tothe courtyard, where a figure of the sun, 
such as already described, is drawn on the ground and reverenced with 
the usual ceremony. The boy is allowed to see the sun this day and is 
made to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on the gromid (hhumi 
upavesana) whilst calling on the names of the deities that hereafter he 
may be able to esteem money as the dirt under his feet. The party then 
return to the house, where the Jiva-yndtri-pujd is pe.rformed. It consists 
in the rinsing of the mouth followed by the consecration of the 
and a dedication as in the mdtri-pujdy but the figures are only seven in 
number and are drawn on the wail of the house, not on wood, and the 
deities honoured are Kalyani, Mangala, Bhadra, Punja, Punyamukha, 
Jaya and Vijaya. These are worshipped with the nsual ceremonies 
including the invitation, &c., and the vasordhdrd already described and 
then gifts are made to Brahmans. 

Janmotsava. — The takes place on the anniversary of the 

birth of a male and the ceremony comrected witli it may be performed 
either by the person whose birth-day is celebrated or by the familj 
puToUta on his behalf. In either case the person for whose benefit tin 
rite is performed must rise early m the morning and have his bodj 
anointed with a mixture of sesamum, black mustard and water and thei 
bathe in warm water and put on clean clothes. When bathing, a praye] 
is read which brings in the place and date, his name, caste and race, anc 
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asks for long life and prospeiity, and. to be truly elffectiYe tbis prayer 
should be said when the past year of the native’s life merges into the 
coming year. Tlien the names of the principal deities are repeated in 
the fomi of a short litany, and their aid and assistance daring the ensuing 
3 ^ear are invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
whicli arc regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony cannot taJce place, but 
in its stead, the person wlio desires to derive benefit from the rite should 
bestow gifts on Brahmans and in charity, and in this way he shall obtain 
all the adYanta.ges which the performance of the complete ceremony is 
supposed to ensure. It is only in this abbreviated form., moreover, that 
the majority of Hindus in Kumaon observe this rite. 

Karnavedlia , — The haruavedlia or piercing the ear may, according to 
the family or tribal custom, take place at any time between the third and 
seventh year. The rite is said to have been established by Yyasa, and the 
date for its performance is always fixed by the family astrologer. The 
father of the boy must rise early and perform the Gme^Sb-j^ujd and state 
precisely the object by giving place, time, name, &c., and declaring that 
it is for the increase in length of life, strength, wisdom and good fortune 
of his son, whose name is also given. He then goes throngh the Mdtru 
ptijd, Nandi’ h'dddha^ &c., as in the preparatory ceremonies already de- 
scribed. Tlie mother takes the child in her lap and gives him sweetments 
whilst the operation of piercing the ear is performed : first the right and 
then the left ear with appropriate mantras, winding up with the usual 
gifts to the astrologer and piiroJiita, Then follows the abhisheka or asper- 
sion and the presentation of flowers and the malidntrdjana^ in which the 
family baiber appears with a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at the corners of a square and one in the centre in which the 
wick floats in molten clarified butter. These are waved in the manner 
of a censer in front of the assembly, who each make an ofieiing to the 
barber according to his ability.* 

JVorship of the j'^lanets , — The Upianayana or ceremony of putting on 
the janeo or sacrificial thread is always preceded by the worship of the 
planetary bodies. For this pimpose a yajnasdld or hail of sacrifice is pre- 
pared to the east or north of the house and purified with the pancha- 
gavya,f whilst prayers are read as each article of the mixture is used. 
As a rule, however, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the 

* I omit the ceremony styled Ahshamsvikdra vidydrambha^ which, takes place 
when a boy first goes to school, as I have never heard of its having been used. It 
consists principally of an enumeration of all the books, teachers and schools of philo- 
sophy known to the compiler with laudatory verses and prayers that they should be 
present and assist in the ceremony and in the youtVs studies, 
t Alread}' described. 
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nortkem corner of wMcb. a very simple miniature altar of three steps'^ 
kn.o'wn as the cjrahavedd is raised. On the top of the altar the fignre of 
a lotas with eight petals is drawn and each petal is coloured to represent 
a planet, red for the sun ; white for the moon j reddish-brown for Bhaiima 
(Mars) ; %¥hitish yellow for Budha (Mercury) ; yellow for Vrihaspat or 
Gui'ii (Jupiter) ; white for Shtra (Yenuvs) ; black for S'aiiichara (Saturii) 
and for Itahu (an eclipse) and brown for Ketu (a comet) . Eor the other 
deities the interTals between the petals are used. Offerings of rice and 
curds are then made to each and the usual invitation, &c., are made. On 
the morning of the day after these preparations have been completed, the 
usual preparatory ceremonies aheady described are gone through, includ- 
ing the Nitya-Jearma, Ganesa-pz^^ Matri-ir^/d? Isandi-sraddlia and Ftmyd- 
ha’^rdchana. Then the person who causes the ceremony to be performed 
gives the tilalca or frontal-mark to the puroMta also the arglm^ flowers, 
rice, sandal and presents of coin, ornaments and weaiing apparel and 
requests him to preside at the ceremony. f The parents of the child -with 
the celebrant and the assembled fiiends then march round the yajna-sdla 
to the sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the w^estern 
door, when the ceremony of purifying the hall with the fanclia-gavya is 
again performed. To the south-west of the grahavedi a small homa~ped{ 
or altar for burnt sacrifice is built and a fire is lighted thereon. 

The worsMi^. — The celebrant then performs the halasa-stlidpana and 
appoints the pTadhdnu^d{2)a or guardian of the lamp to stand in the east 
and prevent the lamps going out, lest the ceremony should be interrupted 
by sprites and goblins. The worship commences by the celebrant pre- 
senting to each leaf of the lotus on the gralia-ved^ a piece of metal 
stamped with the • conventional image of the particular planet to which 
the leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 
litanies are read and each is invited to be present in the place assigned 
to it on the gmlia-vedi.) All face towards the sun and the figure of the 
sun towards the east. These are then addressed in the cignyidtamna 
and then washed with the five emrita, each ingredient as it is ap- 
plied being accompanied by a separate mantra. Then cold water is 
offered and the dedication made with the hymn of praise to : — Omkara, 

^ The lowest step is two finger-breadths high and broad, the next is of the same 
height but four finger-breadths broad, and the last is four finger-breadths higher than 
the second and one cubit square at the top. 

t Arrangements are made in the ritual for the presence of the Acharya, Brah- 
man, Eitwika or prompter and Sadasya, but as a rule all these offices are performed 
by one person. The ritual for this ceremony extends over eighty pages of my ma- 
nasoript and is said to occupy three days in recital ; it need hardly be said that the 
Mi ritual is seldom or never gone through. 
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BralimarsMy Gayatrij Cliliandali and the- supreme deities ; the Vyahriti- 
mantra, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, the metres known as the gdyatr% 
and ajiuslit'uhk and. the deities Agni, Yayn and Siiryya, who are asked to 
assist in ihe eereniony. Then the '?;yd/fW^/*mantra is recited separately 
and iugtnlier thns : — Ogi bhiih I invite and set up the sun ; Om hhitvah 1 
invite, d:e. ; th/i^avak I, &c, ; Om hhur hhuvah svaJi, I, cfec., and the figure 
of tlje sini is placed on a small circnlar altar erected in the middle of the 
gmha-vedi', then tlic invitation is made wdtli the mantra : — Om alcrislme^ 
drc. Kext Agni is addressed as adliideva of the siin, and invited to be 
seated on his i*ight hand with the mantra separately and together 

as in the case of the sun and also a special mantra for the invitation : — 

‘ Om Agnhp ddtam,^ &c. Kext on the left side Rndra is invited as the 
fratycidJiidevti in the same manner and the invitation mantra commen- 
ces ‘ Om tryamhalcam^'’ (fee. IsText in the south-east corner the figure 
of Sorna is set up with a similar ceremony on a small sq uare altar. K'ext 
comes Angaraka or Bhanma on a triangular altar, B iidlia on an arrow- 
shaped altar, four finger- breadths long, Guru or Vrihaspati on an altar 
six finger-breadths square, S'nkra on a five-cornered altar, nine finger- 
breadths across, S'ani on a bow-shaped altar twm finger-breadths broad, 
Rahn on a sword-shaped altar, and Ketn on one like a standard. Then 
the other deities are invited : first the protecting deities, Ganesa, Dnrga, 
Kshetrapala, Vayu, Akasa, and Aswini. Then the guardians of the rite, 
Indra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Yama on the smith, Mrriti on 
the south- w^est, Yanina on the west, Yayn on the north-^vest, Kuvera on 
the north and Isa on the north-east. hText Brahma is invited to take his 
place in the npper part of the central space on the gralid’-vedd and Ananta 
in the lower portion. Next in the north-eastern corner already sacred to 
Isa, the halamsthapana is made and the figm^e of Yarnna is placed on the 
cover over the mouth of the vessel. All this is supposed to be done with 
the same tedious ceremony. 

The meditation . — The thread from w^hich the bracelet is made (m- 
Jcslm-sutm) is now tied round the neck of the vessel {Jmlasa), Then rice is 
taken in the hand and sprinkled over all the figures whilst they are asked to 
come and take their place in the vessel and in the biacelet. Then follows 
the dedication of the lite to the ceremony about to be performed oil behalf of 
the boy. Next the dliydna or meditation is given : — Om who sittest in 
the position called ^admdsana (i. e., wdth thighs crossed, one hand resting 
on the left thigh and the thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes 
looking towards the nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, 
who driveth the chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present 
llavi. Om thou who art white, clothed in white garments, driving white 
horses, adorned wdth white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to do what 
s right, Om thou with the reddish garland and clothes, bearing 
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a pike, lance, and club, four-armed, moving like a goat, granter of re- 
quests, Bhard-stda. Om tbou clotbed in yellow garments encircled witK 
yellow garlands, sprung from tbe pericarp of tlie lotus, club-liolder, two- 
armed, seated on a lion, granter of requests, Bnidha. Om Gruru of the 
Devas and Daityas, clotbed in white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest 
the wishes of ascetics, with rosary, thread and alms-dish, Om thou who 
shinest like a sapphire, holding a lance, gianter of requests, vulture- 
borne, arrow-discharger, Arka-suta. Om thou who art clad in blue, 
whose body is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, 
such 0 Balm is praised here, Om thou who art of a brown colour, two- 
armed, cluh-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vulture, 
grantor of desme, Ketu,^^ A second meditation of the same import is 
then prescribed and others for Yaruna, &c. Then to all the deities named 
the dsana^ &c., as far as the dower- olfering, are given and Yyasa is quoted 
in praise of the nine planets. When procurable, cocoanuts should now be 
olfered with fruit, dowers, and goods as well as the food suj)posed to be 
agreeable to each deity : thus for the sun, balls of rice and molasses are 
provided : the moon receives a hali of rice, clarided butter and milk ; 
Bhauma, one made of rice, molasses, clarified butter and milk (athariha) ; 
Budha, one made of milk and rice ; Yrihaspati, simply clarified butter and 
rice; Sukra, curds and rice ; S'ani obtains a mixture of rice, clarified 
butter and vegetables ; Eahu has goat’s flesh ; Ketu, rice of varioxis 
colours ; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice. If these different 
ingredients are not procurable an offering of milk and rice is made to all. 

Gonsecration of the materials for sacrifice, — The celebrant then ap- 
proaches the Jioma-heM and looking towards the east makes the usual 
rinsing of the mouth, and then proceeds through the whole ceremony of 
consecrating the materials for the sacrifice from the appointment of the 
Brahman (hralmiopavesana) to the general aspersion (paryukshana), after 
wliich gifts are made to the celebrant. A kind of preface is then read 
giving the names of the several deities and the materials with which they 
should he worshipped. This is followed by the agymstMimna by which 
Agni is invited in the different forms in which he is present on the altar 
as each of the nine planets, receives worship, and the throne, are 
presented to him. Lmes which represent the tongues of flame on the altar 
are then drawn and adored, and the father of the boy receives fire from 
the celebrant and bending the right knee so as to allow the thigh to lie fiat 
on the ground before the altar, meditates on Prajapati, and commences 
the bnrnt-sacrifices by the offer of the dghdraAwma with clarified butter. 
PueF (samidh) for the altar is supplied from the wood of the following 

* The wood of tlaese trees is supposed to be cut up into pieces measuring a 
span of the hand of the boy who is the subject of the rite. Three stalks of Mrvd or 
hu^a make one sairndh. 
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trees and plants : — Arka (Oalatropi$ gigdntea)^ Faldsif (Butea frondosa) ^ 
Kliadira (Acacia caieekn')^ Apdmdrga (Achymnthes aspem)^ Bipala (Ficm 
relujiusa) and UdninLaca (Ficus gloniemta), S'ami (Acacia suma)^ Durvd 
(Oyuodita daehjlou) and Icum (FragrosHs cyuosuroides}. These pieces of 
wood and plants inust not be crooked, broken, worm-eaten, and 
mast be steeped in curds, honey and clarified bntter befor they are 
oifered to the nine planets as a Jwma, If the wood of the other trees 
mentioned is not procurable that of the paldsa or hliadira may be used 
alone. There are tlo'ee positions for the hand dtiring the homa : — (1) 
the mriiji (doe), (2) the Jiamsi (female swan) and (3) slikari (sow). In 
the sukari the hand is closed and the fingers lie in the palm on the hand : 
the mrigi extends the little -finger whilst the remaining fingers continue 
within the palm of the hand, and the liamsi extends the fore-finger 
whilst the hand is closed. The mrigi-viudfd comes into nsc in all cere- 
monies andertaken in order to avoid threatened dangers or the retribution 
due to evil deeds : the liamsi-mmlrd in the rites obseiTed for incicase in 
health, wealth or prosperity, and the mhari-'m-udrd in spells for malevolent 
purposes, in incantations against an enemy and for cansing any mental or 
bodily misfortune to him. If the homa takes place without its proper 
spell (mndrd)^ the offering is fruitless and misfortune shall assimedly 
occur to both the celebrant and his client. 

The ohlation. — The homa is then offered in the name of each deity 
with a short dedication and mantra whilst the name of the presiding 
Rishi supposed to be present is given as well as the form of Agni. As 
this ceremony is gone tlii*ough forty-two times, the result may be tabu- 
lated as follows : — 


The nine planets. 


No. 

Name of 
deity. 

’ 

Material 
employed 
ill th.Q homa. 

Initial words of 
mantra. 

Presiding 

Risiii. 

Form of 
Agni. 

1 

! 

Sim ' 

Arlca ... 

1 1 

Om ATcrishnei &c. 

Hiranyastupa. 

Kapila. 

2 

Moon 

Paldm ... 

Om imam deva asa- 
patna gvam^ &o. 

; Gautama. 

Pingala. 

3 

Bhanma ... 

Khadwa 

Om agnir miirddha^ (&o. 

Yirnpaksba. 

Dhilmraketu. 

4 

J 

Bndiia 

1 Apdmdr</a, 

Om udhudhyasvdgne^ 

l&c. 

ParaniesktM. 

Jatliara. 

5 

Yrihaspati, ■ 
S'nkra ... 

Pippala ,. . 

Om vrihaspatej &c. 

Grifcsamada. : 

1 S'iklii. 

6 

Udumharra^ 

Om anndtparisi'ntora-^ 
sam, &o. 

Prajapati, Asvi, 
Sarasvati and 
Indra. 

; Hataka. 

7 

Skni 

Sami ... 

Om SanTiodevir ahhish- 
tayahf &o. 

DadhyaMathar- 

vana. 

Mahateja. 

8 

Eiiliii 

Duwd ... 

Om hayd nai cMtm^ &c. 

Yamadeva. 

Hntasana. 

9 

Ketn j 

Kuia ... 

. 

Om ketuMf ^o. 

Madhnchclilianda. 

Rohita. 
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The AdMclevatds. 


For tliese and the succeeding deities paldsa is tlie wood prescribed 
and no particular form of Agni is mentioned. 


Number. 

Name of deity 

Initial words of mantra. 

Presiding Eishi. 

10 

Agni 

! Om agnhn hutam^ &c. 

KariYa and Medhatithi. 

11 

Apa 

; Om asvanto^ra, &c. 

Yrihaspati. 

12 

Prithivi 

Om syondprithivi) &c. 

Medhatithi. 

13 

Vislinu 

Om idain vislinm viohakrama, 
~&o. 

As in 10- 

14 

Inclra 

Om so/joshdh^ &c. 

As in 4. 

15 

Indrani 

Om aciityd, &G. 

Ditto 7. 

16 

Prajapati ... 

Om ■pi'ajdpate, 

Hiranyagarbha. 

17 

Sarpa 

Om namo’ stu sarpeWiyo, <fec.... 

Devas. 

18 

Brahma ... 

Om brdhmaya pidnam, &c. ... 

The FmtyadMdevatds. 

Prajapati. 

19 

Eudra 

Om trymnbakam, &o. 

Yasishtha. 

20 

Uma, 

Om sfu cha te lahsmi^ &g. 

Uttaranarayana. 

21 

Skanda 

Om yadahrandah prathama ni 
&c. 

Bhargava, Jamadagni and 
Dirghatamasa. 

22 

Purusha ... 

Om sahasra-sirshd purusliah&G. 

Asyanarayana. 

23 

Brahma 

As in 18 

As in 18. 

24 

Indra 

Om t7'dtdmm indram j & g . 

Gargya. 

25 

Yama 

Om asi ya7nahj &G. 

As in 21, 

26 

Kala 

Om Mrshit'asij &c. 

Ditto 15. 

27 

Chitragupta, 

Omchitrd'uaso^&G, 

Other deities. 

Ditto 4. 

28 

Yinayaka ... 

Om gandndn twd^ &o. 

As in 18. 

29 

; Durga 

Om jdtavedase, &c. 

Kasyapa. 

30 

! Yayu 

Om vdto vaniano vd^ &c. 

Gandharvas. 

31 

; Akasa ... 

Om drddhvdk, &g. 

As in 18. 


I Asvinau ... , 

Om ydvdnTcam, &c. 

Dihjpalds, 

Medhatithi. 


Sesamum and clarified butter are here added to the 
offering of paZa6^£i. 

33 

Indra 

As in 24 

As in 24. 

34 

Agni 

Ditto 10 

Ditto 3. 

35 

Yama 

Ditto 25 

Ditto 21, 

36 

Nirriti 

Om eshate nirriie, &o. 

Yaruna. 

37 

Yaruna 

Om imam ms varunaj &o. 

Shnahsepha. 

38 

Yayu 

As in 30 

As in 30. 

39 

Kuvera 

Om my a gimm, Scg, 

Bandhurishi. 

40 

Isana 

Om tarn &o. 

Gautama. 

41 

Brahma. 

As in 18 

As in 18. 

42 

Sarpa 

Ditto 17 

Ditto 17. 


Should any error occur in naming the deities in the order above 
given, the entire ceremony must be gone through again, but no penalty 
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is attaclied to tlie use of the materials for the samidh in other than the 

prescribed form.. 

The position assigned to each deitj on the graJia-vedi will better be 
understood from the diagram in Plate, I, fig. 2, In the petals of the lotus, 
the letter ‘ A ’ stands for ‘ Adhidev^a ^ : the letters ‘ Pradh ’ for ^ Pradhana- 
dera' and the letters ‘ Pr.’ for ^ Pratjadhideva,’ the titles given to each 
triad. We have next a homa of clarified butter with the vyahriti-iuBJitm 
repeated nine times : hence the name nmdlmti-homa* Another offering 
of clarified butter is made with the mantra : — ‘ Om to Agni who canseth a 
good sacrifice mdlidJ Then du fuma-f dtm, or vessel, is presented to the 
celebrant with a dedication that all imperfections in the ceremonj may 
be forgiven and the rite he completed. 

jBa7?>ia?2a.~“The haliddna follows and comprises offerings of milk 
or rice and curds to the north of the graJia-vecU or near the homa-vedi- 
A portion of the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone 
in the name of the sun with the address ‘ Bho bhd Sun accept this 
offering; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser of pros- 
perity to thy worshipper.’ Above this an offering is placed for the moon 
with the same address and so on for each of the forty-two deities assembled 
and to whom a Jwma has been offered. It will be noticed that a ho^na is 
not offered either to the Kshetradhipati or the Yastoshpati. To the former, 
however, a hali is presented with considerable ceremony ; a mixture of 
clarified butter and rice knowm as kldcJiH is placed on a platter of leaves 
and on it foui' lamps of wheateii dough with clarified butter for oil and a 
few coins. Then an ignorant Brahman or a Sudra is honoured mth an 
offering of sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over his face to make him 
look hideous. The dhydna or meditation on Kshetrapala follow^s, after 
w^hich the offering is taken and presented with the mantra.^ Om 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapala * * ^ to all sprites, goblins, 

demons and their followers, glory to this offering of clarified butter and 
rice with its light, gifts and betel. Hail Kshetrapala ^ filled with 
the howling of the fierce-mouth protect me, eat this offering of hhiclii'i 
with its light prepared for thee. Protect the person who causes this 

^ Om namo hhagavate Tishetrapdldya ^ ^ ^ hhiita-preta-pUdcha- 

ddJdm-mldni-hetalddi-parivdrayutdya esha saMpafy saddksliinah mtdmtulah hrisarmi7ia'~ 
halir na'inah hho hho Icshetrapdla ma/nh maru, tuTU turu^ lala lald^ shasha shasha, phen- 
’kdra-p'dritci-dinmiiMia rdksha rahsha grahamahJiakarmmani amum sadipam 'krisardn- 
nabalim 'bJiaksha hhaJesha yajamdnam pdhi pdhi mdma vd saputra-saparivdrasya yaja- 
mdnasya vd, 
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ceremony to be made, be for Mm and Ms cMld and those belonging to hinij 
the bestower of long life/’ ko. 

Furmlmti-homa , — ^After this follows ilie ^mrndhuti-homa in which 
BharadTaja is the ^^ishi and the deity is Mahavaisvanara. The offering 
is prefaced by the nsnal dedication of time, place, person and object, 
followed by the hymn in four verses beginning : — ‘ 0//^ m<uTd(lMnam 
drro,’ (fee., and ending with ‘ Om <fec., whence the name. 

Agni-pujd . — The Agni^jpujd comes next in which Agni is addressed 
on behalf of the boy : — ‘ Om Agni thou that protectest the body, protect 
my body ; 0?n Agni that grantest long life, grant me long life j Om Agni 
that bestowest energy, bestow on me energy j complete whatever is de- 
ficient in my oblation; Om holy Savita, accept my sacrifice, holy Saras- 
vati accept my sacrifice ; ye twin Asvins, crowned with lotuses accept my 
sacrifice.’ Then warming his hands in the flame of the altar he applies 
them in succession to the various parts of his body saying : — ‘‘ May each 
member of my body increase in condition.” Similarly the mouth, nos- 
trils, eyes, ears and arms are separately addressed to the same intent. 

Trydyuslia , — After this the rite called trydyusha for acquiring the 
three-fold vital power is celebrated. It consists in the application of the 
tilaha or frontal mark to the head and throat of both the boy for whom 
the ceremony is performed and his father. The material for the tilaka is 
taken from the ashes of the Aoma and then mixed with clarified butter 
and applied by the celebrant. This is followed by the distribution of 
gifts which are divided amongst all the Brahmans present. But in 
addition to the ordinary presents suitable to the occasion, the wealthy 
and devout are instructed that the following are specially acceptable to 
each of the nine planets : — ^to the sun, a brow^n cow ; to the moon, a 
conch ; to Bhauma, a red bullock ; to Budha, gold ; to Yrihaspati, yellow 
clothes and gold ; to SMkra, a white horse ; to Shni, a black cow ; to 
Bahu, a sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the 
property of the officiating priests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the priests wdth 
the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, and that the 
money is in lieu of the gifts due to each of the nine planets. All then 
march around the altar singing : — “ Om, go, go, best of gods, omnipotent, 
in thy own home, where Brahma and the other gods are, there go thou 
Hntasana.’^ The planets are then worshipped and afteiwards the cele- 
brant and his assistants asperses the assembly with water taken from the 
Icalakd whilst chaunting a hymn.^ This is followed by a mantraf in 

^ Tliis is called a T aidik hyirm and oominences ; — ^ Om sarvve samudrdh saritas 
tirthani jaladmaddh’ &c. ; it contains thirty-four verses. 

f Called a Pauranika-mantra. 
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wliich all the deities are invoked that the aspersion may be fructnous 
and tlieir protection be extended to all. The tikiha of sandal is then 
given bj the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the man- 
tra^ Ofji. may it be well with thee, be thoii fortniiate ; may Maha- 
lakslimi be pleased witli tijee ; may the gods always protect thee ; may 
g(,)od fortune be always with thee everywhere ; may evil planets, sins, 
impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on tliy forehead be 
powerless to iijXrin thee.” The rice is applied with the mantra : — Oni 
nijw this rice protect thee.’ The tilaha is given to women merely as an 
oriiument without any mantra, but the rice is applied Avitli the mantiu 
used for men. The follows, of which t^veiity-one verses 

are foi* the men and thi-ee for the women whose husbands are alive at the 
time ; when finished, flowers are distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet (ralcshdhanclhana) takes place 
as described, and the hhiiycm-ddna with its gifts in which all the dancers 
and the musicians share. The worship of the planets concludes as usual 
with a feast to Brahmans, 

Oliurd-harana. — The rite 'known as a or shaving of the 

head is also included amongst those preparatory to the assumption 
of the sacrificial thread. The favourable moment is fixed by the family 
astrologer and when arranged for, the father of the boy commences the 
rite the night before by going through the Ganesa-p?iy<^. He then takes 
ten small bags of cloth and wrapping up in them portions of turmeric, 
Mb-gmsSf mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of the boy with the 
mantra : — ^ To-morrow you will be cut off,’ <&c. Three are tied on the 
right side of the head, three on the left side, thi’ee at the back of the 
head and one on the top. The next morning all proceed to the yajfta- 
sdla in which the graha-vedi of the previous ceremony was erected. The 
duties of the day are opened with the rinsing of the mouth, next the 
argJia is set up and consecrated and the ])rdndydma is gone tlirough 
followed by the dedication. 

In the last rite, the celebrant defines tlie object by stating that the 
ceremony is performed for the Ghurd-lcaTana and upanayana (initia- 
tion) of so and so, the son of so and so, <&c. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as the Punydha-vdcJiana. The 
celebrant now approaches the churd-kamna’-vedi and again consecrates 
the argha and makes a dedication to Agni and then lights a fire upon 
the vedi or altar. The father now takes the boy in his arms and the 
mother seats herself to his left, and all assist in the installation of the altar 
and the invitation, &c., is gone through as before. Then an offering of 
clarified butter is thrown on the fire with the mantra : — ‘ Om jprajapa- 
* Om hhadraina$ tUf &c. 
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taye,' <fec., and gifts are bestowed on tbe celebrant. Tbe bair of tlie 
cliild, except the top-knot, is now cnt o€ whilst an appropriate service is 
read. The hair is then buried with co w-dung near some water and the 
boy is bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
s held to be entitled to the name mdiimaka or religions student. The 
cereinonj as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and assembled 
Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a lower (dsHslia) as a 
benediction. 

the garh of a student . — ^According to the TdrasJmrasutra, 
the son of a Brahman may assume the janeo at seven or eight years of 
age, the son of a Kshatriya at eleven years of age and the son of a Vaisya 
at twelve years. These limits can be doubled where necessity exists, 
but the ceremony cannot take place after the second limit has expired. 
The father and son now approach the upanayana-vedi and the boy pre- 
sents the tilapdtm to the altar. This tilapdtra is an iron pot containing 
sesamum oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion 
of the honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, &c., is again recited 
and the dedication is made to ensure the success of the young student 
in his studies. ISText follows a formal burnt-sacrifice of clarified butter. 
The celebrant then receives from the father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, 
sacrificial-thread, waist thi-ead, walking-stick and bason for receiving 
alms and gives them one by one to the boy with the mantra for each. 
Separate woods are prescribed for the wnlking-stick according to caste ; 
for the Brahman, paldsa ; for the Kshatriya, lei ; and for the Yaisya, 
gular. The celebrant then asperses the head and breast of the boy and 
accepts him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the cele- 
brant and his father goes through the Agni^piujd and offers a sacrifice of 
clarified butter and presents gifts to the Brahmans. The title lhatta is 
given to the student who has assumed the sacrificial thread. 

Saluting the religious preceptor. -—The astrologer fixes the lagnaddna 
or propitious moment for repeating the gdyatri, and when it comes the 
boy seats himseff in front of the celebrant and turning his face towards 
the north-east salutes the celebrant and presents gifts to his puroMta. He 
then crosses his arms and places his right hand on the right foot and his 
left hand on the left foot of the puroMta and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The puroMta then gives the dsisha and for a 
Brahman reads the gdyatri three times, thus : — - 

(1) Ow Ihur Ihumh svah tat savitur mrenyam. 

(2) Bepeat first line adding hhargo devasya dUmahi. 

(3) Bepeat both preceding and add dliiyo yo nah praohoday at. 
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The Kshatrija gdijatri is as follows : — 

Om devasya savitur matim dsavam mivadevyam d'hiyd hliagam ma- 
ndmake. 

The Yaisj^a gdyatri is as follows : — 

Om visvti nijMni prati nmnchate havih prdmvid hliadrayn dwipade cha- 
iiishpade vi ndkam akliyat savitd vwrenyo praydnain. mhaso vlrdjaM. 

The boj again brings presents and falls at the feet of his purohita 
and prays that with his teacher’s aid he may become a learned niaii. The 
puroliita then instructs his pupil in the sandhyd^ already described. hText 
the samidh or small faggot of sticks from five trees previonsly mentioned 
is taken by the boy and with one of the pieces he touches his eyes and 
then dips one end of it in clarified batter and again the other and then 
places it on the fire on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, 
forehead, lips, and breasts are tonched in order and the stick are burned. 
The celebrant then performs the trydyusha by applying the froiihd and 
throat-marks with the ashes of the homa and claiified butter. The boy 
then goes thi’ough the dandawat or salutation as already described and 
again receives the dsisha. He then addresses Agni, stating his name, 
caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under his protection 
and again prostrates himself before his purohita, who usually delivers a 
homily on general conduct. The hoy then begs from his friends and 
presents the results to his puroliita saying : — “ O Maharaja accept these 
alms which I have received.” 

Veddramhha. — Then commences the rite connected with the first 
study of the Yedas, the Veddranibha. Gautama has said that the Yeda 
of the division to which the student belongs should first be read by him. 
The celebrant prepares the altar called the Veddramhha- vedh for which 
the usual Ganesa-p%*<i is performed and a fire is lighted thereon. The 
flame is then fed with the numerous oflerings made in the names of the 
deities invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, 
&c., is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. Then 
comes the worship of the Yedas themselves with invitation, &c., followed by 
the worship of Ganesa, Sarasvati, Lakshmi and Katyayana, accompanied 
with the usual installation addi’ess (prafishthd) ^ invitation, &c. Then 
the boy looking towards the north-east performs the prdnuydma and 
recites the gdyatri and mantras in honour of the four Yedas, commencing 
with that belonging to his own division. He next recites the mahd- 
vydJiriti with the gdyatri three times, i. e., the gdyatri with the namm- 
Icdra : — Om hliur, 07 n hhuvah, 07 n svahy He is then told to go to 
Benares and study there and for form’s sake actually advances a short 
distance on the road and then returns, when the ceremony is closed with 
the usual distribution of gifts. 
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Samdvartam. — I^ext comes tlie smndmrtana (returning liome after 
finishing his studies) which commences with the gift of a cow to the 
celebrant. The boy takes hold of the cow’s tail with one hand and hold- 
ing water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the cow to the 
celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or vecU, the consecration of 
■which takes place exactly as in the previous rite. The father, son and 
celebrant approach the altar and the son coming forward and laying hold 
of his right ear with his left hand and his left ear with his right 
hand (vyastctfcmi) says, he has ceased to do evil and wishes to learn to 
do well. The celebrant answers “ may you have long life.” The cele- 
brant then asperses the boy and his relatives from the water of the uda- 
Immblicb or small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the halma^ and 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and poui-s it tlu'ough a metal 
sieve called sahasradlidrd on the head of the boy. These operations are 
each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking ofE of the belt (meJchala) 
and the appljdng of the tilahato the twelve parts of the body : — (1) the 
forehead in which Kesava resides ; (2) the belly with bTarayana ; (3) 
the heart ‘writh Madhava ; (4) the right side with Vishnu ; (5) the left side 
with Yamana; (6) the hollow below the throat with Govinda ; (7) the 
right arm with Madhusudana ; (8) the left arm with S'ridhara ; (9) the 
root of the ears with Triviki*ama j (10) the back wdth Padmanabha ; (11) 
the navel -with Damodara, and (12) top of the head with Yasudeva. 
The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro- 
priate mantras dmects the boy to remain pure for three whole days, i. e,, 
not touching a Sudra or a dead body, &c. On the fourth day they again 
assemble, and the homa known as ^urnahuti is made, and again the 
entire ceremony of consecrating the gralia-vedi is gone through as well as 
the worship of the nine planets and and the boy’s sister or 

mother performs the malidmrdjana (waving of lights) before him, and all 
winds up with the usual gifts and a feast. 

Vivdha-^karma . — The ceremonies connected with marriage come next 
and occupy no inconsiderable place in the services. They include those 
arranged in the following five divisions ; — 

(1) Agni-p4?'t& ; clothing, perfuming and anointing the body ; the 

IpuroMta of the boy shall then ask the other the name and 
caste of the girl and communicate the same information 
regarding the boy. 

(2) Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of the girl : procession 

from the house to the agm-ved'L 


(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclusion of 
the arrangements ; then circumambulation of the fire-altar 
and performing the Jcusa-kanMkd, 
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(4) Tile bride sits to the right, and the bridegroom sits to the left 

close together, while a homs is lamde. 

(5) I^^ext follows the sandram-prdsmia^ ^pwnmjjdtra^ gifls to Brah- 

mans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Vdgdchui. — Conmiencing with the first group we have the mgddm’^ 
vidlii or rules for the preliminaries to a marriage. Some days before the 
ivedding takes place the father of the girl performs the Ganesa-jrii/^ and 
the dedication declaring the object to be the correct aud successful issue 
of the vdgddm, with detail of his own caste, name, race, and that of the 
boy to whom he has given his giii. The girl then performs the Indrani- 
2 m jd (one of the divine mothers) before a likeness of that deity drawm on 
gold or other metal, l^ext day the sarvmramhha or the beginning to 
collect the materiEils necessary for the wedding takes place. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and IdJii (parched grain) 
with water and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Ganes^a- 
'pujd. The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in ad- 
dition he takes three small bags (potali) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, roU (powder on the seeds of Mallotus ^JiilU^pinensis) and nce,=^ 
one of which is buried within the hearth where the food is cooked ; a 
second is suspended from a handle of the JeardM or iron-pan in which the 
food is cooked, and the third is attached to the handle of the spoon. 
The object of these j)i’oceedings is to keep oil ghosts and demons from 
the feast. Thin cakes are prepared of wheaten flour (sunwdla) and 
thicker cakes (piiri) of the same, wliich, with sesanium and balls of a 
mixture of rice-fiour, ghi, and molasses (laddd and cliliol) are made by 
the women. 

Mrst visit. — Fext comes the ^purvdnga which takes place on the day 
before or on the morning of the wedding. The parents of both childi'en, 
each in their own house, commence with the Ganesa-pa/j/J, followed by 
the Mdtri-imjd, Nandd-sraddha, Punydlia-vdcTiana, Kalada-sthd^pana and 
Navagraha-^uja as already described. The parents of the girl seldom 
perform more than the first two, and remain fasting until the Kmiyd-cldna 
has taken place. The father of the girl then through his daughter 
adores Gauri, Maheswari, and Indr^ni, and ties on her left hand. 

The father of the boy binds a similar bag on the right wrist of the boy, 
and also on the left hand of the boy’s mother. Fonr days afterwards the 
bags are removed. On the morning of the wedding day the family as- 
trologer sends a water- clock, to mark the exact moment, with other 
presents to the father of the gii-1, and declares his intention of being 
present with the marriage procession at a certain hour. The boy is then 

^ Tliese are tke contents of tke potali commonly used, tkongk a much more 
elaborate inventory is given in the ritual. 
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dressed in his best, perinmed, anointed, and painted and placed in a 
palanquin, and, accompanied by the Mends of the family and musicians, 
he sets out for the bride’s house. He is met on the road by a deputation 
from the bride’s father, conveying some presents for the bridegroom, and 
near the village by a relative of the bride, who interchanges further pre- 
sents. The procession then halts for rest whilst dancers and musicians 
exercise them craft. All then proceed to the house of the bride, where 
a clean-swept place opposite the principal entrance has been decorated by 
the women of the family with rice-flour and red sanders. On this place 
the celebrant and parties to the ceremony with their fathers and prin- 
cipal relations take them place, whilst the remainder of the procession 
stand at a respectful distance. Next comes the clh&lyarglia which com- 
mences with the consecration of the argha. Then the father of the bride 
recites the harctncb sctnJcal^f^^ dedicating the rite to the giving of his 
daughter to the bridegroom, after which he offers the water of the argha 
to the celebrant who accompanies the bridegroom, as well as water for 
washing his feet, the tilaha with flowers and rice, and the materials neces- 
sary for the oTisni ri g ceremonies. Similar offerings are made to ^ the 
briLgroom; and Ms father is honoured with flowers and the Msha, 
and all sit down to a feast. 

The marriage hall— The near relatives of the parties then assemble 
in the marriage-hall. The bride is placed looking towards the west and 
the brideoTOom towards the east with a curtain between them, whilst the 
fathers of each perform the Ga:ttesa-j5Mji. The bridegroom’s father 
sends a tray of sweetmeats (laddu) to the girl’s father, on which the 
latter places flowers and returns the tray to the boy’s father. The bride’s 
father then washes the bridegroom’s feet and fixes the tilaJca on his fore- 
head. Again the gml’s father sends a tray of sweetmeats w'hich is 
accepted 'and returned adorned with flowers. The bridegroom then 
performs the dclumima and receives from his father-in-law a tray of 
sweetmeats (madhuparha ) made from honey, &c. He should then taste 
a portion of them, and say that they are good and express his thanks 
for the present. He then washes his hands and rinsing his mouth per- 
forms the pmwuyawa and sprinkling of his body with the right hand, 
merely and the usual mantra. The bride’s father takes a bundle of huia 
grass in the form of a sword, and calls out “ bring the calf the bride- 
groom says, “ it is present.”* Then water is sprinkled over the figure 
of the calf and several mantras are read, and as in the Kah-Tuga the 
slaughter of cows is prohibited, the figure is put aside and gifts are substi- 
tilted. 

=5^ As a rale in Kamaou, the figure of a calf made in dough or stamped on metal 
is produced. 
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Verifi.cation of fanilli/, — In the meantime/ a Braliman of tlie bride- 
groom's party prepares tlie altars consecrates it, and ligiits the tire. 
The bride’s fatlier tben gi\X‘S four pieces of cloth to the Ijridegrooni and 
ho retiniis two fur bis l^ride. The bride’s father then raises the curtain 
and allows the parties to see each other. Then the celebrant on the 
giii’s side, after reading the usirvdda verse, ^ asks the celebrant on the 
boy’s side the (jotra, jjmmra, sdlclut^ veda, ancestors for three generations, 
and name of the boy. The celebrant on the boy’s side recites a similar 
verse and replies to the questions asked, winding up with a request for 
like information as to the girl’s family, which is given. The questions 
and answers are repeated three times, the verses alone being changed* 
This section of the rite winds up with the usual gifts, and dedicatory- 
prayers and a liuma of four sweetmeats, two from the bride’s house 
offered by the bridegroom and two from the bridegroom’s house offered 
by the bride. 

The (jiving away , — At the exact time fixed for giving away the girl, 
the bride’s father turns his face to the north, whilst the bride looks to- 
wards the west. The father then extends his hand and the girl places 
her hand (palm upwards) in her father’s hand ^vitli fingers closed and 
thumb extended, and holding in the palm grass, sesaiiium, barley 
and gold. The boy takes hold of the giii’s thumb, whilst the mother of 
the girl pours water on the three hands during the recital of the dedica- 
tion by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for- 
mal bestowal of the girl geiiemlly called the hanyd-ddna. When this is 
concluded the girl leaves her father’s side of the hail and joins her hus- 
band, when the ddnavdkyaf is read, and the father of the bride addresses 
her and pram's that if any error has been committed in bringing her up 
it may be forgiven. l!fext an address with offerings is made by the bride- 
groom to his father-in-law, thanking him for the gift of his well-cared- 
for dauglitei*. In return the father declai'es the girl’s dowry, and the 
clothes of the two are knotted together. Then come the usual gifts, 
aspersion, and offering of flowers. The bride and bridegroom then pro- 
ceed to a second altarj; which is usually erected outside the marriage 
hall and whilst mantras are recited by the celebrant cii‘camambulate 
the outer circle. 

The circumamhulation , — ^Tliis being done the djhdra-homa follows 
which comprises twelve offerings conjointly made by bride and bride- 

^ In praise of Hara and Hari. 

t Oontaining four verses from the Puranas, 

X This altar is about a cubit square and is suiTOunded by a bodge of branebos of 
the sacred trees connected together with twine, outside which the circaniambnlation 
takes place either three, five, or seven times. 
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groom, the former of whom holds her hnsbaiid’s arm whilst he places 
each offering on the altar and the celebrant recites the prescribed pi^ayers. 
Nfext come the usual gifts and returns in flowers and rice. Then follows 
the rdshtmhhrit-homay which also consists of twelve offerings, conjointly 
made, winding up with presents as before. Also the ya^d-7ioma with its 
thirteen off'orings, the abhy atmia-^homa wiih eighteen offerings, the 
panGhaka-homa with its five offerings and the Idjd-homa with, its offer- 
ings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circumambulated and 
parched rice spinkled from a sieve on the pair as they move slowly 
around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride and places her a short dis- 
tance apart, when her brother approaches and gives her some parched 
rice with which she makes a Aoma. The bridegroom then aspei^ses his 
bride with water from the kdlasa whilst repeating the mantra: — “Om 
dpah S'ivdh iimtamdh^'^ &e., and also touches her chest and head with 
appropriate mantras. She then goes to the left of her husband and lays 
hold of his garments, and whilst another mantra is read, the brahma-homa 
is made by the bridegroom. The bride then washes her husband’s feet, 
who in return makes her a present, and each applies the tilaha to the 
other and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
purnd;pdtra takes place, in which forgiveness is craved for all defects in 
the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, &c., and the mantra-^atm or leaf is 
placed on the bridegroom’s head by the celebrant with the prayer that he 
may be well and have long life, and for this the celebrant is again re- 
warded. Then follows aspersion, the giving and receiving of the tilaka^ 
&c., and the bridegroom is told to look well at his bride. A homily is 
now given regai^ding their conduct, the one towards the other, that they 
should above every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until 
the chaturthi-harma had taken place. The party then proceed in doors 
and the Ganesa-pw^*<f, jivmndtri and vasoddhdra rites are performed; 
the mahdndrdjmia also takes place by the bride’s mother, who presents 
sweetmeats and opening the knot 'in their garments gives a portion of 
the sweetmeats to both biude and bridegroom, who then retire. 

Dwdra-mdtri-;pujd . — ^Next moimiiig the young married couple arise 
early and after domestic worship again tie their garments together and 
perform the dwdrci-mdtri-pujd at the bride’s father’s home. The door-leaf 
is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of the Matris are drawn and 
reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting by holding her husband’s arm. 
Again she alone prepares the threshhold and performs the dehaliya-puja^ 
by sprinkling rice and flowers. After breakfast both proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house, where in the presence of a child who bears on Ms 
head a small lota of water with a green branch on it, indicative of pros- 
perity, he formally commits Ms wife and her dowry to the safe keeping 
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of ills mother. The diodi’a-mdiri^pdjd again takes place and aftei* enter- 
ing the lioiisu the Gane^ix-jTiijd is performed with the dedication tliat the 
nioriient .niay ho propitious and the nsnal gifts, &c., winding np with the 
ro aka Hi raj ana by the sister of the bridegroom and the aspersion of the 
assianbiy bj^ the cele].)rant. After this gifts are distributed and all the 
attendant s are permitted to disperse. 

Okatwrtld-kanna. — On the fourth day the cliaturtld-harma takes place, 
which consists of the usual preparatory ceremonies followed by the re- 
moval of the 'jootali or small bags from the wrists of the bride and bride- 
groom preceded by a homu ]iurm^dtm which concludes the ceremony. 

Dwir^dgamana. — The next ceremony is the dwirdgamana or ‘ second- 
coming.’ The instructions direct that on a propitious day the boy’s 
parents shall cook certain cakes called ]glien{lca and placing them in a 
basket, the boy proceeds with them to his father-in-law’vS house, where 
he salutes all the family and presents the food. Early in the morning 
he performs the Ganesa-p^yd and at a favourable time places his wife 
near him. The tilaka is then interchanged between him and the relatives 
of his wife and formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife 
and whatever portion of the dowry that is now given to his own house, 
and on arriving at the threshhold the garments of both are again knotted 
together. Both are then seated together and the husband rinses his 
mouth, consecrates the arglui and performs the jprdndydma and dedication 
to the dtvirdgammia and the dwdra-mdtri-jgujd. Ganesa and the Matris 
are then worshipped and the fixing of the favourable time is again gone 
through that the whole rite may be undertaken at the auspicious moment 
and be free from, defects. Gifts are then made to the family puroMfa and 
astrologer as if to the deity, and the couple go within while the 
vdcluma is read. On entering the inner apartments the young couple 
worship the Jwa-mdtrls whose figures are dra^vn on the walls. The 
Jcalasa is then consecrated and the couple circumambulate the vessel and 
the usual ofieiings and dedication are made ; winding up with the as- 
persion, after which the knots on the garments are untied and the couple 
feast and retire to rest, 

Arka-vivdha, — Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether 
his other wives are alive or not, he must go through the ceremony known 
as arka-vivdha or marriage to the arJca plant (Galotropis gigantea). The 
aspirant for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of 
the arka or brings a branch home and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the preparatory ceremonies and also the 
Siiryya-pwjcfc with its invitation, <&c., and prdrthana or adoration with 
hands clasped and appropriate mantras. He then circumambulates the 
altar and asks the caste, <fec., as in the regular ceremony ; a purolrita 
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answers on the part of the arJca that it is of the Kasyapa gotra, the greats 
granddaughter of Aditya, the granddaugliter of Sava and the daughter of 
Arka ; then follows the caste, name. &c., of the real bride. A thread is 
then womid ten times around the arka, accompanied each time by a man- 
tra, and again around the neck of the Jcalasa, To the north of the arka, a 
hre-altar is raised and the dglidra-homa is made to Agni wdtli gifts and 
dedication. Hext comes the jpradhdna-lioma with the mantras, ‘‘ Om 
sangobhih ” and 0?n yasmaitvdhd the rydhriMioma with its owoi 
mantra and the blmrddi-navdhuti-lioina with its nine mantras closing 
with the imnidjgdtra and dedication. After this a second circumam- 
bulation follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days the arka remains 
where it has been planted, and on the fifth day the person is entitled to 
commence the maniage ceremonies with his third wife. If, how^ever, 
she be already a widow, he can take her to his liome without any further 
ceremony. 

Kumhlia-^vivdlia. — The Kumhha-vivdha or marriage to an earthen vessel 
takes place wiien from some conjunction of the planets the omens for a 
happy union are wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no 
one is willing to take the boy or girl.^ The ceremony is similar to the 
preceding, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of 
the planets in the worshipper's horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undertaken to avoid the malign influences of the conjunction of the 
adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native as the 
case may be. The nine planets are honoimed and also Vishnu and Varu- 
na, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are amongst the fuimiture 
of the ceremonial. The anchala or border of the garment used in the 
knot-tying is represented by connecting the neck of the girl or boy wdth 
the neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the vrater of the 
kalakt with a brush made of the five leaves. 

G usual ceremonies. On killing a snake, — Several ceremonies are pre- 
scribed for alleviating (sdnti) the evil effects of accidents, bad omens, 
portents, unlucky acts, &c., which may be briefly noticed here. Thus, 
if in ploughing, the share injures or kills a snake, a short ritual is pre- 
scribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Ganesa, the Matris and 
Kshetrapaia are first worshipped on the spot : then the figure of Mrityun- 
jaya is drawn on cloth and with it that of tlie snake-god, and both are 
worshipped with the invitation, &c., and the surpu-mantra is recited and 
a homa made. 

Death of a pJough’-hullock. — One-sixteenth of the value of the cattle 

* Tke Vishnu prdtimd-'vivdha is similar to the Kvmhha-mvdha. The girl is first 
married to a piotee of Yishnu in order to avert the inilnence of the planets when the 
con^imctioii of the latter would show her to become a widow or a bad character. 
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shoald be paid as a devadanda to Brdlimaiis. Aiiotlier ceremonj known 
a»s the vriHhiihhi-jiutaua takes place wbon a bullock dies oris injured while 
I'iloue^hiiig. 

ITfiluch/ conjunctions , — It is believed that if the niegjia-^smikrdnta 
comes witliiii the coiiJniLctioTi of the planets noted in the horoscope, the 
native will die within six months, and similarly if the fula-sankrdnta come 
within the horoscope the native dies before the next me gh a -sank rant a : to4 
avert these evils a special ritual is prescribed in which Govinda is the prin- 
cipal deity invoked. A more elabomte service takes place on the oceasion 
of an eclipse when nmnerous articles are placed in the kahsa and the 
image of the snake-god stamped on metal is worshipped and the nsnal gifts 
are made.' ■ 

Born again from a coiv^s mouth . — The ceremony of being born again 
from the cow’s month (ggomukha-frasava) takes place when the horos- 
cope foretells some cianie on the part of the native or some deadly cala- 
mity to him. The child is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve 
whicli is passed between the hind-legs of a cow forward throngh the 
fore-legs to the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the 
new bii'tli. The usual wmrship, aspersion, &c., takes place and the father 
smells his son as the cow smells her calf. This is follo^ved by various 
burnt-offerings and the usual gifts, &c. 

Dentition^ tfc . — Ceremonies are also prescribed when the teeth are 
cut irregulaiiy, when tlie father and son are born in the same lunar man- 
sion, when three children are born at the same time or in the same lunar 
mansion, when snakes are seen in coitu^ when a dog is seen dining a 
ceremony, when a crow evacuates on one’s clothes, on seeing a white 
crow, -when gifts of land, money or grain are made, and when building a 
house, &c. 

Mula-naksltafra . — The misfortunes that are supposed to follow any 
one born in the Miila-naksliatra, wdiich is presided over by Miiiti, the god- 
dess of evil, are such that the parents are advised to abandon such 
a child, whether boy or girl, or if not, to go thinugh the ritual prescribed 
for the occasion with gTeat care and circumspection. The Mula-sdnti 
commences with the Ganesa-j^wJi followed by the setting up of the 
arglia and the dedication. The sesamum, ktisa, barley and water are 
taken and the pradhchia-sankalxja is recited and also the Mdtri-ioujdy 
Funydha-vdoliana and NdnM-srdddha are gone tlirough. The celebrants are 
then appointed and duly reverenced and the person who causes the cere- 
mony to be performed stands before them with the palms of his hands 
Joined together in a submissive attitude and asks them to perform the rite 
according to rule. The celebrants consent and proceed to the gr.ihamld, 
or as usual in Kumaon to the place where the cows are tied up. A place 
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is selected and purified either with holy-water (^. e., water wMcli lias 
been consecrated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrimage) 
or the misiim'e GSillQd To the south-west a hollow is made 

and a fire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual contained 
in the formal appointment of the Brahman to the aspersion. An altar is 
then made, and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals is drawn and 
coloured and named as described below.* 

A handsome metal vessel is then placed in the midst of the figure 
and four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the principal altar. 
A figure of Mrriti stamped on metal is placed in the centre of the altar 
on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver and copper on the other 
vessels after having been washed with the five nectars applied with the 
usual mantras. Next comes the address to Nirriti prefaced by the 
vydhriti mantra : — ‘ Come hither and I'emain here 0 Nirriti mistress of the 
Mula-naJcshatra^ grant our reqnests and accept our reverence.’ Her 
companions and the twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus 
are similarly invited with the same fermula. 

Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahma, Yaruna and the nine 
planets who are invited to attend. Then the medidation on Nirriti and 
the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows : — Nirriti, black in 
colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy vehicle, protectress, having 
a sword in thy hand, clad in shining robes adorned with jewels.’ A 
similar short meditation on Indra and Toya is given and for the remain- 
ing deities, the recital of their names is held sufficient. Nirriti then 
receives the formal invitation, with the mantra : — ‘ Om moshdna,^ 
&c., whilst the others are merely named. Then those deities invited to 
occupy the three vessels above named receive the invitation, &c., and 
commencing with Nirriti all are in order worshipped with flowers, sandal 
and water. The vessel placed to the north-east of the altar is dedicated 
to Rudra, and on it are laid the five varieties of svastika and below it, a 
dram of grain. On the covered mouth of the vessel the image of Rudra 


^ The name on the petals is that of the initial letters of the nahshatra or hmar 
mansion, above which is the name of the regent of the mansion and below the colour 
whiob sbonld be given to it. The names in order commencing with, the mansion over 
which the Yisvadevas preside are as follows : — 


1. Uttara-Asbarba. 

2. Sravaiia. 

3. Dbanisbthh. 

4. Shta-bbishaj. 

6, Purva-bhadrapada. 

6. Uttara-bbadrapada. 

7. EevatL 

8. Asvini. 

0. Bharaiji. 


10. Krittika, 

11. Eobinx, 

12. Mriga-siras. 

13. Ardra. 

14. Punarvasu. 

15. Tishya. 

16. Aslesha. 

17. Magba. 

IB. Purva-pbalgani 


19. XJttara-pbalguni. 

20. Hasta. 

21. 0.bitra. 

22. Svatx. 

23. Visakba. 

24. Anuradba. 

25. Jyesbtba. 

26. Mula. 

27. Purvasbax-ba. 


1 


In the 
middle. 
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stamped in metal is placed after being washed in the five nectars as be- 
fore followed by the dedication, meditation, hymn of praise and invi- 
tation, &c. Then the anga-nydsa to Rudra is repeated six times, and the 
li'iidrddJiydya, eleven times, &c., &c. Rext incense formed from the 
burnt horns of goats is offered to Mrriti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
fiesli and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow (go-roehand) ; flesh, 
fish, and 'wine, however, should not be used by Brahmans, -who should 
substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt for fiesh. Lamps 
are now waved to and fro before all the deities and a fire is lighted on 
the altar and a homa made. iSText the dghdra-^homa^ the krimra-<lioma^ 
the fifteen- verse homa. fuel, rice, &c., with the sri-suMa inanti'a, the 
jydyasa-homaj pumd-‘Jmti-homa and the agni'-homa, made, after w'hicli 
the fire on the altar is extinguished and Agni is dismissed. The vessel 
on the principal altar sacred to hTirriti is now filled 'with various mate- 
rials and whilst these are stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside iu a place prepared 
for the purpose and ornamented -with svasHkas and all are sprinkled with 
holy- water. Some hundred verses are then repeated with the prayer that 
the evil influences due to birth iu the Mula^mJcshatra may be effectually 
prevented. A similar ceremony is performed on account of any person 
boim in the Asleshd-naJcshatra, 


( To he continued, ) 



On the Psychological Tenets of the Yaislinavcfs, — By Ra'jendrala'la 


Mitra, LL. D., C. 1. 33. 

What w^as the ontological doctrine which Ohaitanya inculcated ? is a 
question which 'was lately put to me by a distinguished European scholar. 
It is one which has not yet been discussed in any English paper, that I 
am aware of. ISTor is it well understood by the Pandits of Bengal. Even 
among the Yaishnavas of the higher orders tliere seems to be consider- 
able differences of opinion, and distinguished commentators on the Bha- 
gavata and other leading texts of the Yaishnavas have propounded such 
contradictory and at times diametrically opposite theoifies that seveiul 
polemical tracts had to be written on the subject. I have lately found 
one of these. It is entitled Sarva^sampraddya’bhed^a’-siddhmita. In it an 
attempt has been made to reconcile the theories of the different sects of 
the Yaishnavas and of Sankara i^charya. Its author’s name is unknown 
to me, but the author was evidently a distinguished scholar, thoroughly con- 
versant with the leading topics of Indian Philosophy and the various 
arguments which Yaishiiavas of different schools brought to bear upon 
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the question. A brief analysis of the work may not, therefore, be un- 
welcome to the readers of this Journal, 

The writer of the work naturally takes for granted that his readers 
are perfectly familiar with the values of the technical terms and the 
bearings of the various schools of thought in this country, and therefore 
plunges at once m mecZw m. This course, however, will not be con- 
venient for English readers, and it is necessary, thei’efore, to preface this 
note with a few words on the leading Indian theories on soul, as a 
spiritual, self-conscious monad, distinct from the body, and concentrating 
in itself all the purest and most refined of human excellences — a spirit 
distinct from the entelechies of Aristotle. 

These theories may be described under three heads : 1st, Nihilistic ; 
2nd, Monistic j 8rd, DuaHstic. 

The first is represented by the Charvakas, who deny the existence of 
a sotiL Like the Pessimists of this century they say there is no psyche. 
They hold that the soul, or the spiiituai principle which vivifies and 
sensitizes living beings, is, like the body, derived from the parents, and 
dies with it. This means that vitality and consciousness are the 
results of organization, and cease with the complete ataxy of that 
organization. In other words, there is, apart from the body, no distinct 
essence, which, in association with matter, gives it life, and, dissociated 
from it, lives on, either to vitalize other bodies, or in an ethereal or spiritual 
form. The most essential attribute of this soul is its immortality, and 
most Indian philosophers add to it eternity, and these being wanting 
in the doctrine of the Charvakas and other atheists, it is rightly called 
Nihilistic. One school of Buddhists, and that the most important, pro- 
fesses a modified form of this nihilism, allowing the soul functional exis- 
tence for (eons, but reducing it to ultimate vacuity from which it is held 
to arise. This is called Sunyamda, ^ the theory of vacuity, ’ or Asadmdda 
‘ the theory of non-existence.’ None of these, however, is accepted by 
any leading Yaishnava school of thought, and need not, therefore, be 
noticed at greater length here. 

The second head resolves itself into two divisions — 1st, Clenerically 
Monistic ; 2nd, Absolutely Monistic. Those who entertain the theory im- 
plied by the first division hold that every living being has a separate 
soul, which is uncreate and immortal. It is consciousness itself, and 
spiritual in nature, but defined in character, no one soul merging into, or 
bearing any relation to, another, and yet it is essentially so identical with 
one and another, that as a genus all souls are exactly alike, and as such 
there is perfect unity. Unity is also predicated of this soul on the 
ground of there being no species of soul of any other kind, and thereby 
is meant that there is no Divine or Supreme soul. In fact it is with 
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view to deny a Biipreme iiiteiligent Creator and Preserver of the aiiiverse 
tiiat iiuicsty is insisted upon in regard to the soul of created beings. The 
founders of iljtj »Stiuk!jja and the Jaina doctrines, as also some Baad- 
dhas are the followers of this theory. They hold t]}at tins soul, though 
conscioosness itself, is, in its ordinary state, so worked upon by its own 
energy (variously called Mdyd ^ illusion,’ 8’ akti ‘ power,’ Fmhriti ‘ na- 
ture,’ ajhdaa ‘ ignorance,’ &c., but meaning in reality the laws of nature) 
that it does not thoroughly perceive itself. It is the ego in a more or 
less latent, or jjotential, or mystified state, subject to various malign and 
beneficent intiueiices which some times make it more and more mysti- 
fied, and at other times less and less so ; its aim, however, is to separate 
itself from its energy, or to shake off its unintelligent condition, and in 
course of time under the influence of its beneficent environments and 
earnest exertion gradually becomes more and more manifest, until at last 
its beclouding energy melts away, and the soul abides in its perfect 
purity. This melting of the energy may be compared, and in fact is 
substantially the same, with the progressive evolution theory of the mo- 
dern European schools, except that the European Progressionists 
(or most of them) assume a beginning, or a first stait, 'whereas their 
Indian congeners believe the universe to be uncreate and eternal. This 
state of perfect purity is the summum honum wdiich the Sankhyas 
and the Jains look upon as muhti or final deliverance, and the Baucldhas 
as Buddhahood or Nirvana ‘ perfect Intelligence,’ or * absolute quietude.’ 
The goal of the Progressionist is thus eloquently summarised by Browni- 
ing 

“ I, that trace Providence without a break, 

I, the plan of things, drop plumb on this plain truth — 

That man is made in sympathy with man, 

At outset of existence, so to speak ; 

But in dissociation, more and more, 

Man from his fellow, as their lives advance 
In culture ; still humanity that’s bom 
A mass, keeps flying off, fining away, 

Ever into a multitude of points, 

And ends in isolation, each from each : 

Peerless above in the sky, the pinnacle, — 

Absolute contact, fusion all below 
At the base of being.” 

Had Browning meant this for the Togis, it would have been as cor- 
rect as it is for the Progressionists, omitting only the first four lines in 
which the idea of Providence and first creation has been sketched, but 
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wliicK do not at all bear upon tbe final '' Isolation. Tlie final stage in 
eitlier case is a society of immortal beings, each pliysically, morally, and 
iiiteliectiially perfect, and from tbis perfection ex concesso identical. 
Some Indian writers do not, fiowever, look upon this tlieory of nnicity as 
satisfactorj', and reckon tlie doctiine as a form of duality or Bvaitavdda, 
Wliat they mean is that it is a system not of one, but of more tlian one, 
soiiL TMs is true enongb, and logically following it out, tlie term for it 
slioiild imply plurality, and not duality, particularly in tlie Sanskrit 
language, ndiere the diial does not mean plural. In the case of the Sau- 
kliyas, it has further to be noted that they do not absolutely deny a 
supreme soul, but hold that there is no proof of the existence of such a 
being. In other words they are agnostics in this respect. 

The Absolutely Monistic theory discards the idea of a separate indi- 
vidual soul for each being, as illogical and iinphilosoi^liical. Following 
the principle that t-wo causes should not; ])e assumed wdiere one is suf- 
ficient, it repudiates the assumption of an uiicouutabie number of soul 
monads, each uncreate and eternal, and holds a single son], the Supreme 
Soul, as amply sufficient for all purposes. It is more consonant wdth 
reason, and at the same time it removes the stain of atheism wdiioh the 
preceding theory necessarily involves. 

The idea of a spirit distinct from the body is of remote antiquity. 
In the earliest stage of human society every unintelligible phenomenon 
was accounted for by the assumj)tion of a supernatural power or spirit, and 
the disposition of that spirit, as malevolent or beneficent, regulated the 
character of the phenomenon. This idea, once formed, multiplied rapidly, 
and every mountain and every plain, every wood and every tree, every 
pool and every river, was soon peopled by its appropriate spirit. These 
spirits could not, however, be accepted to be equally powerful, and in 
course of tiro.e and advancing reason, it was felt that the more powerful 
of these must be the rulers or governors of the less powerful, and the 
ultimate logical resultant was the assumption of one supreme God. God, 
tlms evolved, did not negative the existence of the spirits and the soul 
of man, but took His place at tlie head of tliem all, and mankind at large 
was perfectly satisfied with this evolution. The theory did not, and could 
not, jar against their preconceived notions and universally spread beliefs, 
it bore no taint of atheism, and reason was in its favour. Philosophers, 
however, did not continue to rest satisfied. The process of thinking 
which brought them to one God pushed them still onward, and they at 
last abandoned the theory of separate souls for separate beings, whether 

^ The Hindu idea of isolation will be found fully described in toy traiislatxou of 
the Toga Aphorisms of Fatanjali. 
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liniiiaii or celestial, and took to a single soul wMeli gave vitality imd 
conscicnisuoss to all. Tliis is tlie theory of Absolute Unity, and is known 
Tinder the rianie of AdraUamlfla or the theory of ^ Nondiialityd or 
* Adualilyd hroin its very name it is obvdoiis tliat it is to 

belief in Duality, or of one Supreme Soul on the one side and of many 
intlindiiol suiiis on tlie other. Had unity been the only idea to express, 
the term would have for eertahi been formed of a Sanskrit word imply- 
ing one^ and not a derivative of two wdth a negative particle before it. 
It was to exclude tb,e idea of tim which was current, that recoiii/se was 
had to the circuinlocutory forms of not two advaita^ ‘‘ one withoiit a 
second” elmmsvddmHycmi^ and so forth. These forms gave greater 
emphasis to the idea than what a simple statement of one wmuld have 
done, indeed, a term implTung one would leave room for doubt as to 
whether the unity applied to the especial character of the soul or to its 
numerical individuality, and this is precluded by these negative forms. 

Tli .0 Uponisliacls dwell very largely on this idea. When Kachikeiii, 
in the Katha Upanishad, repeatedly urges in varied phraseology ‘ I am 
that,’ and Sk'olakotn, in the Chhandogya Upanishad, is told thou art 
that,” the idea conveyed is that the is no other than the Divinity 
himself. But the brief enigmatic waj- in which the theory was disclosed 
led to miLcli misapprohension, Ai^^d it vras left to the renowned Shn- 
kara Acliarya, the apostle of this school, to elaborate this hTondual or 
Adual tlieoiy at con side i;‘able length in his great commentary on the 
Vedcinta Aphorisms of Yyasa. He would tolerate nothing that did not 
coincide in every detail wi’th this cardinal theory, and he argued it out 
in very imicli tlie same form in wdiich Berkeley worked out his celebrated 
theory regarding the essential non-reality of matter. 

Shiikara, however, loft it in a position which could not he final, and 
ids followers could not rest satisfied at the point where he left it. The 
question soon arose as to, how does this Supreme Soul, one without a 
second, provide souls for the countless individual units of creation ? 
To admit the theory of universal pervasion — of an infinite mass made 
firate by enclosing bodies, like the atmosphere enclosed in jars, which 
the foilo\vers of Sankara developed at great length — was to admit a 
system of Pantheism, or animism, the anima mundi of Stahl, which 
was open to serious logical defects, and likewise inconsistent with the 
doctrine of faith ivhich the Bhagavadgita had promulgated, and which 
got extensive currency a while before the time of 8'ankara. Indeed Shn- 
kara himself had felt this, and provided for it by a faint outline of a, theory 
of shadow or reflection, — a shadow from the Great Soul f ormiiig individual 
souls. This is the doctrine of the Bhagavata Purana. Vishnu Svanii, the 
founder of the Eudra-sampradaya, changed the shadow into a scintilla or 
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spark— soBietliing more substantial than a mere shadow— and worked it 
out into a regular system. This is 8*%dilhddvcdtavdda. It was 

further developed by Vallabha A nharya, whose dogma has since degenerat- 
ed into hideous licentiousness. The idea is, that since every individual soul 
is the Supreme Divinity, that soul should not be tortured by penance and 
privation, but fed and nourished and kept in an everlasting round of 
pleasures, and the result is a system of Epicureanism. Ramanuja was 
not satisfied with this shadow or spark. He assumes that the Supreme 
Soul (Vishnu as he names it) devides itself into a twofold form— a Supreme 
Spirit or the cause, and a gross one, or effect, the individual 

soul units together with the universe or matter. This idea led him to 
the three categories, mvl {chit), non-soul or matter (achit), and the Lord 
(tsvara). This tenet is oolledi Visishtddvaiia or ■ ‘ qualified unicity.* 
Professor Wilson puts it thus : — 

Creation originated in the wish of Vishnu, who was alone, without 
a second, to multiply himself : he said, I will become many ; and he was 
individually embodied as visible and etherial light. After that, as a hall 
of clay may he moulded into varions forms, so the grosser substance of 
the deity became manifest in the elements, and their combinations : the 
forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, are pervaded by a por- 
tion of the same vitality which belongs to the great cause of all, but which 
is distinct from his spiritual or etherial essence (Works, I, pp. 43/.). 

Himharka or Hunhaditya’^ who founded the sect of the Sanakadi-sam- 
pradaya, went further, and promulgated the theory of distinct individual 
souls, or subordinate particles, ordinarily inferior but susceptible of fusing 
or subsiding in the Grreat Soul, so as ultimately to end in one. This is 
called JDvaitddvaitavdda or ‘ the theory of Dualistic Aduality.’ 

Professor Wilson thus summarises the tenets of this school : “ Life, 

they say, is one and eternal, but dependent upon the Supreme and 
indissolubly connected with but not the same with him.** (Works, I., 
p. 144). The Mahopanishad feels the difficulty of this position, and 
evades it by saying “ as the birds and the string, as juices and trees, as 
rivers and oceans, as freshwater and salt, as the tbief and his booty, as 
man and objects of sense, so are God and Life distinct, and both are 
ever undefinable.” 

These several ideas of shadow, refiection, scintillation, subordinate 
particles &c., occur in very ancient works, not excepting the Vedas, biit 

* This is a niokname which was given to the saint becaase he once stopped the 
motion of the snn on the top of a Nimbatree {Melia azadiractaj . His original 
name is not Imown. Dr. Wilson says it was Bhaskarachhya, but I suspect this is not 
correct, for there is extant a commentary by Bhaskara Acharya on the Vedanta 
Sutra, which is distinct from the commentary by Nimbarka on that work. 
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they are tliore very loosely aud pi'cmiscnotisly put forth, without any 
serious attempt at pliilosopliic precision. The authors named ahoye were 
the iirst to give to each a scicntilic fixity aiid distinctness. It should, 
nevertheless, be irientioned that there is yet considerable misunderstand- 
ing current on. the subject, and the three terms S' uddhddvaita, Vmshtdd'- 
vaitiiy and iJealtadoai/a^ are very cartdessly used — the first according to 
scune, is the same with Advaita, and the third is identified with the second. 
For the purposes of this paper it is, however, not necessary to attempt 
iiere any detailed expos-ition. 

The last is the theory of Duality or Dvaitavdda, of one Supreme Soul 
and innumerable individual souls, essentially independent of eacli other. 
Its teacher was Madhva ^^cliarya=^ alias ^^inanda Tirtha alias Purnaprajha 
or Furnamandira, who wrote a short commentary on the Vedanta Sutra, 
and therein developed his theory, obviously taking it from the ISTyaya- 
darsana, where it occurs in an unmistakable form. His doctrine is 
known under the name of Fmmajyrajha^da^'mna, and his followers call 
themselves Brahma- sam])radayi. As already stated, it dates from long 
before the time of the Adual doctrine. It is frequently referred to in the 
Vedas, and in the Upanisliads it is indicated at times. But the idea 
is not fully worked out, and in some places, the theory of both the 
Supreme and the individual souls abiding in the same body crops out 
prominently. This is particularly the case in a remarkable allegory in the 
Muiidaka Upanishad, which occurs also in the SVeta^vatara Upaiiishad, 
where it is said : 

Two (birds) of handsome plumage, rivals and friends, nestle in 
the same tree : one of them eats the sweet fruits ; the other looks on 
without eating. ’ ’ f 

The obvious meaning of this verse implies a duality ; and those who 
adopt the Dual theory appeal to this authority ; but Shnkara looks u]}o,n 
it as an indication of the Supreme Soul associated with plastic nature or 
Prakriti, or consciousness associated with ignorance, desire and the resi- 
dua of former -works, ’'J 

Closely correlated with the above theories are the doctrines of Saguna 
(qualified) and Nirguna (-unqualified) in regard to the Supreme Soul. The 
nearest equivalent English philosophical terms for these would be ^ con- 

^ Grammatically the word should be Madhva as a. derivative of Madhii^ but in 
MSS. it is freqiicntly, not always, found with the first vowel short, and both Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Gongh (in the Sarvadarsana-sangraha) have accepted that form. 
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ditioned’ and ^ tiacoiiditioned,’ buttlieyare not exactly to tlie point. Un- 
conditioned in English has two meanings. Some employ it to denote 
entire absence of ah while others, and a large miniber, take 

it to imply entire absence of all relatioriu Indian philosophers are nna- 
niinonsly of opinion that the Supreme Soul is absolutely unconditioned 
in the sense of total absence of all restrictions. It is perfectly free from 
all trammels of laws, rules and and conditions, aud nothing can restrict it 
in any sense whatever. But they are divided as regards relation. The 
followers of the Yoga school hold that there is no relation whatever be- 
tween the Supreme Soul and the universe. The universe is uncreate and 
eternal, and its course is regulated by laws or nature which is not subject 
to Divine will, and human souls, being uncreate and eternal, are equally 
independent of a creator. But those monitists who believe in a primal 
creation and trace that creation to a divine architect, have to establish a 
relation between the Divine and the individual souls, and opinions in this 
respect vary greatly. Their diverse theories about emancipation also neces- 
sitate some relation. The doctrine of incarnation also requires that the Divi- 
nity should be, at least at times, subject to conditions. And the process of 
transition from the unconditioned to the conditioned has been explained 
in different ways. The word saguna, moreover, implies personality, and 
some of those who believe in incarnations insist upon the Godhead being 
a personal divinity, while others hold him to be always and invariably 
impersonal (nirgma). 

To turn now to the Yaishnavas, They belong to one or other of 
the three subdivisions of the Adual school or to the Dual one, under the 
generic names of S'ri-samprad^a, Eudra-sampradaya, Brahma- sampradaya, 
and Sanakadi-sampradaya, and the reconciliation of their different 
theories to subserve the cause of Bhakti is the object of the work under 
notice. 

The work opens with a quotation from the Bhagavata Parana in 
.which Krishna says “ know ye that I am the preceptor of all preceptors 
(Sao'veshdm dclidrydndm dchdryam mdm mjaniyat)^ and then argues, 
since preceptors (delmnjas) are incarnations of the Lord, and their in- 
structions must be evidence of truth, it follows that when Vallabha 
Acharya and others, after refuting the Dual dogma, establish the 
Nondual one, their doctrine must he accepted as true ; but in so accepting 
it, one must reject the theory of Madhva as unreliable and untrue. Should 
he, however, accept the theory of Madhva, the sayings of Vallabha 
Acharya and others, which refute the Dual tenet, must of course fall to 
the ground. ‘ And on the logical principle of that whicli is contradictory 
is incorrect,’ all the various doctrines of the Yaishnavas must be con- 
demned as untrue. The question then is, how to solve this riddle ? And 
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tlie aiiilioF beo’iiiB b}’ enquiring wbat was' the doctrine of Obaitaiiya, tbe 
foiindci* of the V^ai.sbnava sect of Bengal P As I have ab*eai.lj remarked 
at the liegimring, tliis was a moot point. Chaitanya lias not left us any 
record of liis pliiius«>]>lucal ideas. He "was an enthusiastic Blialda^ who 
diivotoil Ids eiiliro time to the cultivation of faith, in abstraetiiig himself 
fi'oui all t'arnal wants and woiddly attractions, in dedicating himselfj 
bijd}" and son], to his maker, and in disseminating the doctrine of faith 
among his followers. It is doubtful if he ever vrrote any work or trea- 
tir^e on religion. Certain it is that none has come down to onr time. 
Ivavikarnapiira, a contemporary of Chaitanya and author of great 
eminoiiee among the Vaishnava.s, flatly denies that Chaitanya ever mvite 
anything about his doctrine. In the ‘ Chaitanya-chandrodaya ’ of that 
author the question is asked, “ Dear Sir, has this Hari published any 
work cvjjlanaiory of his principles ?” and the reply given is : “ Though 

it is well-known that the Almighty is the author of the Vedas, yet 
wdiatever the Kiio^rer of the heart teaches, he teaches through agents 
indirectly, and his lessons are not defined by time or space. 

His l)iographers devoted themselves with Bosw^ellian assiduity to the 
task of recording his sayings and doings, and certainly succeeded in pre- 
serving a vi\dd picture of his life. But theii* object was to appeal to the mas- 
ses, to create a lively interest in their teacher, and anecdotes of benevolence, 
mercy, devotion, self-abnegation, and total disregard of worldly attrac- 
tions, were calculated to serve their purpose best, and they selected them. 
Philosophical dogmas and abstruse reasoning about the Unconditioned were 
the least adapted to subserve such a purpose, and they therefore eschewed 
them altogether, or kept them in the hack gromid. And under the cir- 
cumstances it is but natuml that there should be considemble difference 
of opinion in regard to the saint’s system of philosophy. The thesis has 
to be worked out by a comparison of the bearings of his casual remarks 
and mode of life, and not proved by the quotation of any positive de- 
claration. Onr author starts by saying that ChaitaiijTi inculcated the. 
same doctrine of Dnaiisfcic Adnality which Himhaditya had taught long 
before him ; and in support of his position combats such objections as, in 
his opinion, might be started against it.’ 

To the faithful followers of Chaitanya the first objection would natu- 
rally be, how can Chaitanya, who was the Supreme Divinity, even Yislina 
himself, born in tlesli, accept the doctrine of a mere mortal, and become his 
follower ? He should teach that which is original, that -which none before 

* ^fxm itr ; i 
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knew, and not that which was already known. The objection is met by 
the remark that Nimbaditya was an incarnatioii of Vishnu, and his opinion 
was therefore that of Vishnu, and Ohaitanya being, likewise, an incarna- 
tion of Vislinn, the doctrine expounded is of the same individual given 
under different conditions, and there is therefore no following in the 
case. In order to prove that Nimbaditya was an incarnation of Vishnuj 
a verse is cited on the authority of Hemadri, who makes the statement. 
Learned Vaishnavas, moreover, urge that the primary object of Chaita- 
nya was not to inculcate a new tenet in psychology, but to give wide cur- 
rency to the doctrine of Bhakti, and it was not necessary for him, there- 
fore, to dwell upon universally accepted truths. 

Ha\dng answered this preliminary objection, the author cites in 
support of his opinion that Ohaitanya was a Dvaitadvaitavadi, several 
authorities. The first is Visvanatha Ohalcravarti who, in his commentary 
on the Bhagavata, it is said, has made the statement. The words used are, 
ChakravartibMh smgranthe nimhAcUtya-matavarttitvena malidj)7^ahhimdm 
but no quotation is supplied. 

The next authority is Grangarama Gauda, who is said to have been 
a disciple of Ohaitanya. In his case, however, there is a specific assertion. 
In his work colled Wihandha he begins with the remark that “ Nimbaditya 
was the destroyer of darkness’’ (Nimhddityas tamorllwamsi) and ends by 
saying “ composed by a follower of the doctrine of Nimbaditya,” {Nim- 
hddUya-matavarH-vimGMtdydm and the inference from these passages is 
that since an immediate disciple of Ohaitanya professed himself to be a 
follower of Nimbaditya’s doctrine, his teacher must have followed the same 
doctrine. 

The third authority is HaridevaTarkavagisa, of Saidabad,near Murshi- 
dabad, but no passage has been, cited, nor is the name of his work given. 
I have not heard of this personage, and no one can give me any infor- 
mation about him. 

The last authority is Nfeayanadasa, a disciple of a disciple (amdi- 
shy a) of Advaita Aeharya, and a Vaishnava author of some repute. In his 
treatise on branding the body with the symbols of Vishnu, (Taptamudra- 
dhdrana) he makes a positive statement to the effect that Chaitanj^a ac- 
cepted the Dualastic Aduality doctrine of Nimbaditya. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that this collection of authorities is 
poor at best, and such as it is, it may be easily set aside, both by circum- 
stantial evidence and by positive statements of the contemporaries of 
Ohaitanya. Bliaktas believe Hhat in order to the attainment of supreme 
beatitude, they must pass through five stages or states of probation. The 
fii*st of these is- called Santa or quietism, or a state of calm contempla- 
tion of the Deity. The second is Ddsya or servitude, which in a more 
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active state leads on to fclio tliird, or Sdhkya, L e., an ardent feeling of 
friendsliip for the divinity, and that in its turn to the fourth or Ydtsahja 
(filial affection), ami lastly to Mddhimja or love, when the devotee, rising 
ahoYo all idea of divinity, entertains the same ardent attachment for the 
Deity which a human lover feels for the object of his love, or what the 
milkmaids of Yrindavana entertained for their charming Krishna.’* These 
ideas cannot be consistent with the theory of Adiiality. Service and 
friendship cannot exist where the adorer and the adoi'ed are identically 
the same. One must start with the idea of inferiority before he can 
deem worship and service desirable or appropriate, and this would 
necessarily imply Duality and not Unity. Kor is the reward of the 
service, &c., as inculcated by the Yaishnavas, such as to support the Adual 
theory. That reward, according to the Bhagavata Purana is fivefold it 
may amount to (1) dwelling in the same region with the Divinity, 
(sdlohya), or (2) to the attainment of the same supremacy or dominion 
as tiiat of the Divinity (sdrshti), or (3) to fellow-lodgership, or living 
in close proximity to Him (sdmipja)^ or (4) to the attainment of the 
form of the Divinity (sdrupya)^ or (5) to unity or union with Him, 
(ekatvaj.f The last is the same with the Nirvana or Lay a of non-Yaish- 
nava authors, but Yaislinava commentators are not satisfied with it, 
and explain it away in various ways. The word sdyujya is a homonym 
of ehatva, and that has been exj)iamed by Taranatha in his Ydchaspatya 
to mean dwelling together (ehatra-samamsthdna) ; others hold it to mean 
communion or practically entering a house, hut not being identified with 
it.J Any how the Yaishnavas do not care for the last, and rely on the 
first four, and therein, we have rivalry, independent existence &o., but 
no union or merging of the human into the Divine Soul, and consequently 
a dual theory. Kavikarnapura, who was a contemporary of Ghaitanya, 
and took pride in having seen the saint during his ministry, and for 
having followed him as a disciple, is clearly of opinion that Ohaitanya 

^ I Chapter 29, Terse 13. 
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was a Draitavadi, and in the work above named thus expresses bis con- 
victions : 

“Actor,— T our Bbakfciyoga or exercise of devotion, which, you say, 
was unknown to the authors of our &astras, produces a wonderful know- 
ledge the result of which is absorption into the Deity, the same which 
the professors of the S^astras inculcate ; where lies then the di:fference ? 

“Manager. — From the text which says The recitation of the 
name of the loved one produces an enamoration and an earnestness 
which makes him, who adopts the religion, to laugh, and cry, and scream, 
and sing, and dance like a mad man, ^ it is evident that the Bhaktiyoga, 
of which singing the name of the Lord is a component, produces a pecu- 
iar attachment which passes on to an excessive fellow-feeling. It is also 
said, ^sucli truthful beings perceive me to be of pleasing and of be- 
nignly smiling— of gratifying and excessively beautiful — ^forms, with 
rosy eyes, and talk to me in sweet soothing words. Devotion by the aid 
of those charming forms and innocently playful and smiling glances and 
pleasing speech, robs them of their mind and soul, and leads them on 
imto salvation, against their will.* From which you see that salvation 
is a state of fellow- ship with the Deity and not absorption ; therefore 
the venerable Kapila said ; * devotion is superior to santification ;* and 
hence is the singing of the name of the Lord, in the Kaliyoga, no secon- 
dary means towards the attainment of the great object of human exis- 
tence, and the source of heavenly love. 

“ Actor.— Sir, your words are most wonderful. The S'astras ordain 
that the name of the Lord leads to absorption, and you maintain the 
contrary. We have heard, ‘ By reciting the name of Ndrayana the 
dying Ajamila obtained 

Manager (smiling) The word mukti here means fellowship, for in 
that very place it is said : ‘ He immediately assumed the shape of the 
companions of the Deity. ^ The doctiine of Krishna Chaitanya over- 
throws all others. All righteous men adopt this doctrine. Even Kali 
himself is blessed by this incarnation.* 

It should be added, however, that Kavikarnapura has approvingly 
quoted many passages from the Pancliaratras and other works which 
are strongly adualistic in their purport, and makes Chaitanya say that he 
entirely subscribed to them. The only way to reconcile this contradic- 
tion is to accept the theory of Dualistic Aduality, which after all is but 
a compromise, and as such affords room for the simultaneous inculcation 
of the two dogmas. The fact is, Chaitanya never busied himself with 
pure psychology, and the attribution to him of any specific doctrine is 
more a matter of convenience than a postive historical fact. 

* R« Mitra’s Ghaitanya-ohandrodaya, Introduction, pp, si-xii. 
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To resume omr iitialysis of tlie work under notice. The ohjection 
which next suggests itself to onr author is — since Matlhva, Bamaiiuja 
and VIsluiii Svami have been recognized as teachers and great Vaishnavas, 
how can their opinion be rejected ? But this is evaded by the remark 
that tliclr tenets have not been completely developed in their works. 

Fext comes Shidhara Svami, a renowned exegesist on the Bh%avata, 
in regard to whom Chaitanya himself had said — “What is opposed to 
the tenets of Svami slioiiid be spurned by us’^ [Svamimata-vir-uddliiwi 
■yat tad asmdham anddarcin{yamJ\ He upholds the doctrine of Siiddha- 
dvaitaj and how is that to be reconciled vsdth the assumption of Chaitanya 
having followed Nimbiiditya ? This is met by a reference to the Sandar- 
bhasp^ where it is argued that in his commentary on the Bliagavata, S'ri- 
dhara Svami has devoted very little space to the exjolanation of the 
doctrine of knowledge combined with faith (judnamisra-bJiaJcti) , whereas 
he has dwelt largely on pure faith, (hiddha-hlialcti) , and it is obvious 
therefore that he preferred the latter. According to the Advaita system, 
God is always and invariahiy unconditioned, and never becomes condi-^ 
tioned, but in the Bhagavata Parana his incarnation is repeatedly admitted, 
and S'ridhara Svami having admitted that, it must also follow that he 
did not entertain the pure Adual doctrine, and ex necessitate rei must 
have accepted the theory of Pualistic Aduality. 

The last position opens the way to the question, why not then at 
once admit the Duaiistic theory which is more favourable to the incarna- 
tion dogma than the other ? If we believe human sonls to be emanations 
of the Divine one, every birth would be an incarnation of the Divinity, 
and thei-e would be no difference between ordinary births and incarna- 
tions, except, perhaps, in the quantity of the divine essence contained in 
each, and we have to divide the unconditioned into quantities of greater 
and less proportions, whereas the Dual theory marks a radical difference 
of essence, and thereby obviates every difficulty. It is appropriate, too, that 
the inferior should evince faith and devotion to ihe superior, but where 
there is no difference in essence, it is inconsistent to talk of faith and devo- 
tioii. And inasmuch as Chaitanya laid the greatest stress on incarnations 

^ Six diJferent works on the religion of Chaitanya bearing the common appellation 
of Bhat-sandarblia, Their specific names are — (I) Bhahti-sandarhhaf (IT) Tattm-san^ 
darhha, (III), Bhagaoat-sa7idarhha, {lY)fParamdrtka-sanda7'hha, (V) Krishna- sandar- 
hha, {VI) Pnti-safhdarhha. There is a 7th tinder the name of Basamahrama-sandar- 
hhay which is looked upon as an appendix to the hexapartite work. These were 
written by Jiva Gowami under the superintendence and instruction of Bxipa and 
Sanatana, the two foremost disciples of Chaitanya. The object of the works is to 
prove that the doctrine inculcated in the Bhagavata is the same which Chaitanya 
taught. 
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and cm tlie doctrine of Bliaktisome person assume tiiat he followed the 
doctrine of Madhva Acharya. This is, however, not admitted, inasmuch as 
Cliaitanya has himself said (as recorded by Krishiiaddsa Kaviraja, in the 
second book of the Charitamrita) that the distinctions of the adorer and 
the adored is inconsistent with pure faith, ^ 

He goes further and says, ‘Hhe two theories of the identity of the 
Divine and' the individual soul, (ahherla) and of the radical difference 
thereof (hheda) have been inculcated by Yishiiu Svami and others ,* 
among them those who hold the identity doctrine should be known as 
following the opinion of Viahriu Svami, and those who adopt the radically 
driferent one follow the opinion of Madliva, and therefore they are 
called tdnmsah or appertaining the quality of daidmess/’f 

This would have sufficed for an argument ; but as the object of the 
writer is to reconcile all adverse opinions, and not to create dissensions, 
he goes on to say that, thoixgh apparently contzudictory, the opinion of 
Madhva is not hostile, and he works out this idea by saying that S'ankara and 
others were great devotees or worshippers of Bhagavan (Yishmi), and as 
such they could not be otherwise than following the doctrine of Him- 
baditya who gave the greatest emphasis to faith, and Madhva A^charya, 
being an immediate disciple of S'ankara A'charya, he and his later 
followers cannot have forsaken the dootiine of their philosophic tutor, 
and we are informed in the Sandarbhas, that by following the teacher- 
ship of Madhva, Chaitanya could not hut continue to belong to the school 
of Mmbaditya.J He then anticipates the objection — ^what proof have we 
that the teachership of S'ankara and Madhva was admitted, and urges in 
reply that the Sandarbhas say so. Passages are also cited from the Padma 
Fiirdm, the AgniPicrdna andS'ankam’s commentary on the Vishn it-sahasra- 
ndmaio prove this theory. It is argued, fixrthei', that even as Sndhara 
Svami, so has Sankara, in his work dwelt on both the doctrines of Duali- 
ty and Aduality, and his instructions differ only with reference to the 
mental character of his pupils, as householders or hermits, and the 
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difference therefore is not essential* In support of this, a verse is para- 
phrased from the Gita which says, “Each beholds God in the sam© 
way in which he reffects on Him,*’ {yddrUi hhdvam yasya tddrig eva 
tasya svarujpam darianam ) . 

In the course of his work the author enters frequently into the question 
as to how the Unconditioned Divine Soul, formless, qnalityless, and alhper- 
vading, makes itself conditioned in incamations ? As a devout Yaish- 
nava, believing with all Ms faith Ohaitanya to be the sum total of Divinity 
in a human form, he cannot deny that God descends on earth in human 
ffesh, and yet he caimot raise his voice against the great teacher of his 
faith who has upheld the nondnal doctrine, and he gets out of the dif- 
ficulty by saying, “Verily Brahma is of the form of truth, intelligence 
and joy, but to extend his grace to his devotees he appears in substantial 
forms’*,^ and fortifies Ms position by a number of quotations. The dogma 
is of course as old as that of incarnation, and needs no amplification here. 
Hor need I say anything on the logical consistency of the arguments by 
which the various reconciliations are effected. The work is intended for 
men of devout faith, and logic in their case is often quite different from 
what it is to ordinary common sense. 
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Inteoduotoby Essay. 

Section I. — Preliminary, 

Tlie imperial Gaipta dynasty is knoTO to have consisted of a lineal 
succession fiYjm father to son of seven sovereigns, imt including Budha 
G-upta, a local ruler in the country between the Jamuna and the Isamiada, 
nor various other princes who retained a gi’asp on the eastern |>ortions of 
the Gupta empire, after the decadence of the imperial famil}^. 

No coins are known to exist which can he referred vrith certainty to 
the founder of the dynasty, who is in the inscriptions simply named 
Shi G upta. ^ Ghatot Kacha, Chandra Gupta I, and Samiidra Gupta who 

^ A gold coin found in Jessore was formerly attributed to Sri Gupta, (J. A. S. 
B. XXI, 401 ; PL Xn, 10), but this attribution cannot be maintained. The unique 
silver coin, belonging to Mrs. Freeling, wMch was at one time believed to belong to the 
reign of Sri Gupta, is plainly a coin of Skanda Gupta {Records of the G-upta Dynasty, 
pp. 49, 50). General Cunningham, nevertheless, still assigns to Sri Gupta an unpub- 
lished coin in his cabinet. In the case of this prince the v^^ord Sri would seem to be 
an integral part of his name, for the past participle * Gupta' can hardly stand 
alone. Sri Gupta would therefore mean * protected by S'ri ' or Lakshmi. In the 
names of the succeeding princes the word ‘Shi' is used only as the customary hono- 
riho prefix, whiolx is, in. my opinion, best left untranslated. I-tsing speaks of the 
king who preceded hig^^nme by 500 years as ‘ Sri Gupta,' not simply as ‘ Gupta.' 
(J. B, A. 8. B, p. 5n.) 
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ciciit currency in that metal ;* and, as in modem times, a large propor- 
tion of the small change required may have consisted of cowries, and of 
tokens issued by private persons. 

The gold coinage of the Gupta kings is, on many grounds, of excep- 
tional interest. The great variety of typo is remarkable, and suggests 
many problems in the history of art, x^eligion, and nations. Though 
some of the types are common, others are of extreme rarity, and to be 
reckoned among the most desirable treasures of tlie Oriental numis- 
matist. The proper attribution of sevei'al of the types is doubtful, and 
supplies a theme for abundant discussion, and for the exercise of numis- 
matic acumen. The execution of many of the coins is of a comparatively 
high order of art, and the design is not unworthy of the execution ; while, 
in most of the types, both design and execution have such strongly 
marked national characteristics that they are far more interesting than 
the mere imitations of foreign work which are found in the majority of 
Indian coinages. Foreign ideas are clearly traceable in this series 
of coins, but they are, in the best types, skilfully assimilated and Hindu- 
ized. 

The Hindu character of nearly aU the Gupta gold coins is a plainly 

* Greneral Onnningham informs me that, so far as he knows, only one copper 
coin of Fumsira Gupta has yet been found. It has not been published. Sir E. 0. 
Bayley {Nmn. Ghron. for 1882 p. 158) mentions the Gupta copper coins as being 
among the rarest of all Indian coins, and ejjpresses a belief that they “ seldom 
occur except in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gupta capital, Kanauj ” [«ic.3 

Copper coins, as Prof. Gardner has observed (CatM. of Seleucid Corns, p. mtcxii), 
are very seldom dug up far from their place of mintage, and, therefore, if Sir E. C. 
Bayley’s belief as to the 'provenance of the Gupta copper pieces is correct, the com- 
mon opinion that Kanauj was the Gupta capital would receive some support. But, 
the evidence, so far as it goes, indicates that the copper coins, like those in gold, 
were coined further east. Prinsep describes six specimens, and of these throe were 
from the cabinet of Mr. Tregear, who collected at Jaunpur. The other three were 
respectively in the Stacy, Swiney, and Prinsep collections, and it is not said that any 
of them came from ICanauj. I have not any further information as to the find-spots 
of the Gupta copper coins. Sir E. 0. Bayley in the passage above quoted rather 
exaggerates the rarity of the copjjer issues of Chandra Gupta II. Ten specimens 
are in the British Museum, and one is in the India Office collection. The cabinet of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains *'many*’ similar to fig. 15 in PL XXX of 
Prinsep’s Essays, one like fig. 12 of the same plate, and one of the ‘ vase* type as figured 
in J. A. S. B. XXXIY, PL Y. figs. 20, 21. General Cunningham and Mr. Grant 
possess specimens, and Mr. Theobald has a large coin, a duplicate of Prinsep’s fig. 11, 
the obverse of whicli presents the king shaded by an umbrella. Further specimens 
doubtless exist in the cabinets of other collectors. See Prinsep’ a Essays, Yol. I, 
pp. 374-375, and PL XXX, figs. 11-16 ; Ariana Antiqua, PL XYIII, fig. 15 (the same 
as Prinsep’s fig. 14) ; and J. A. S. B. YoL XXXIY (1868) p. 125, and PL Y, figs. 20 
and 21.’ /' 
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legible record of a native reaction directed l)y tlie Gupta kings against tli© 
dumiruition of the foreign Scythian ideas. 

The iniraerons, and frequently well preserved, legends on the coins 
of the Gupta dynasty offer .much interesting material for the study of 
the historian and palaeographer. 

In adilition to all the above reasons which render attractive the 
study of the Gupta gold coinage, another is furnished by the chaotic state 
of the literature on the subject and the incompleteness of the existing 
catalogues, which loudly call for re-arrangement and revision. 

The difficulty expenenced hy myself in studying the coins with the 
help of existing puhii cations first induced me to make an attempt to 
summarize and systematise the known facts. The work has grown under 
my hands, and, imperfect as it is in many respects, I trust that the 
labour bestowed upon it may not have been altogether thrown away. 

No trouble,” says Dr. Burnell, ‘‘ is thrown away, which saves 
trouble to others,”! even if I have failed to solve any of the nu- 
merous historical and numismatic problems suggested by the study of 
these coins, I can scai’cely have failed in smoothing the path for investi- 
gators more fully equipped with the needful learning and technical 
experience. I have been encouraged in my undertaking by the recently 
expressed opinion of General Cunningham that the gold coins of the 
Guptas require to be carefully re-examined, 

So far as my opportunities permitted I have made a careful exa- 
mination of this series of coins, and now submit the results of the investi- 
gation and the opinions I have formed to the candid criticism of all 
competent judges in the hope tiiat they will supplement my facts where' 
they are incomplete, and correct my opinions where they are erroneous. 

I have endeavoured to work in the spirit of the words of .Saint- 
Hilaire : — “ La Numismatique est patiente, et elle amasse les faits speci- 
aux qui la concernent, jusqu’a ce que 1 ' histoire vienne plus tai’d en 
donner la veritable clef, si jamais elle le peut.”§ 

Section II. — Types and Devices. 

In Mr. Thomas’ valuable catalogues |( the several tyq^es and varieties 
are distinguished by an arbitrary alphabetical notation, for example, 

^ In the N. W. P. Gazetteer for Basti (ToL VI, p. the rise of the Gupta 
dynasty is absurdly described as a triumph of Buddhism over Hinduism. Sri Gupta 
may have been a Buddhist possibly, but certainly his successors Ivere all Hindus. 

t Quoted in Max Muller’s * India, What can it Teach Us/ p. vii. 

J Proo. A. S. B. August 1882, p. 113. 

§ louxnal des Savants for 1863, p, 413. \ 

I J, A. S. Br XXIT,- pp.’ 487-302 j- and Prinsep’s Essays, ^ ToL I> pp.' 377-387.' 
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Ej E &, 2 E &. Such a notation is confusing and gives little assistance to 
the memory. I have ventured on a novel nomenclature which will, it is 
hoped, prove appropriate and convenient.'^ The devices, both obverse 
and reverse, of the Gupta gold coins display a remarkable amount of 
variety in conception and execution, and thus afford am pie facilities for 
classification. The obverse devices, when regarded with reference to the 
most prominent or characteristic feature in each, are readily divisible 
into 19 classes, of tvhich few are common to two or more reigns. 
The reverse devices, when classified in a similar way, fail into but 9 
classes, and are far less characteristic of the several reigns. It is evident, 
therefore, that the classification of tjrpes should be based, as it is in ]\fr. 
Thomas’s catalogues, on the obverse detdces. The main ty|}es are named 
and classified in my catalogue as follows, the name of each type being 
intended to indicate the most conspicnons, or most characteristic ele- 
ment in the obverse device. The definition of each type will be found 
in the Catalogue. 


lieign. Tyg)e» 


I. 

Ghatot Kacha. 

1. 

Solar Standard. (PI II; 1). 

II. 

Chandm G u p ta I 

1. 

King and Queen. (PL II; 2). 

III. 

Samudra Gupta. 

1. 

Javelin. (PI. II ; 3, 4, 5). 



2. 

Archer. (PL II ; 6). 



3. 

Lyrist. (PL II; 7, 8). 



4. 

Aswmmedha. (PL II ; 9). 



5. 

Tiger. (PL II; 10). 



6. 

Boy and Battle-axe. (PL II ; 




11, 12). 

IV. 

Chandra Gupta II, 

1. 

Couch. (PL II; 13). 




Archer. (PL II; 14 : PI. 




II; 1, 2, 3). 



3. 

Lancer. (PZ. Ill; 4). 



4. 

Horseman to Left, (notfi^ 




gured) . 



5. 

Lion-Trampler. PI. Ill ; 5). 



6. 

Combatant Lion. (PL III; 6) . 



7. 

BetreatiiigLion. (PL III; 7). 



8.- 

Swordsman and Umbi’ella. 


(PI III; 8). * 

^ The term ‘archer coins* has already been xised by Wilson, (Vishnu Pur. 
480i note 70.) 
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V. Knmara Gupta Mahendra. 1, Swordsman. (PZ. Ill; 9). 

2. Archer. (PZ. Ill; 10, 11). 

3. Horseman to Right. (PZ. 

Ill; 12). 

4. Horseman to Left. (PI. Ill ; 

13). 

5. Peacock. (PZ. IV; 1,2). 

6. Lion-Trampler. (not figured). 

7. , Combatant Lion. (PL IV ; 

3). 

8. Two Queens, (not figured). 

VI. Skanda Gupta. 1, Archer. (PZ. IV ; 4). 

2. King and Queen. (PZ. IF; 
5). 

YIL Doubtful (Chandra etc.) 1. Archer. (PZ. IF; 7-10). 

„ 5 ? (Prakasaditya.) 2. Lion and Horseman. (PZ. 

IF; 11, 12). 

I have not found it practicable to classify the subordinate varieties 
on any definite principle, and they are arranged as seemed convenient in 
each case. 

The 9 classes of reverse devices all agree in presenting as their main 
element the figure of a female, associated with emblems which prove that 
she is intended to represent a divine personage. 

These reverse devices may be classified as follows : — 



Device. 

lieign. 

Type. 

I. a. 

Standing goddess 
holding lotus- 
fiower and cornu- 
copia. 

Ghatot Kacha. 

Solar Standard. 

„ P- 

Ditto, holding fillet 
and iotus-fiower, 
or fillet only. 

Chandra Gupta II. 

Swordsman & 

II. 

Goddess standing on 


Umbrella. 


dragon, holding 
standard and lo- 
* tus-fiower. 

Samudra Gupta. 

Tiger. 

III. 

Female (? goddess) 
standing, with fiy- 
whisk. 

, . ^,v n ■■ ■ 

Aswamedha. 
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Goddess seated on“] 
f oiirlegged throne, 
holding fillet and 

cornucopia, or fil- [ Chandra Gupta II. 
let and lotus- 
flower. 


Javelin. 

Archer. 

Couch. 

■Archer. ■ 
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Y. Goddess seated f Chandra Gupta II 


cross-legged on 
open lotus-flower, 
generally holding 
fillet and lotus- 
flower. 


Kumara Gupta Mahen- 
di‘a. 


J Skanda Gupta. 

Doubtful (all) 

„ (PPrakasaditya.) 


'Archer. 

Swordsman. 

Archer. 

Two Queens. 
j> Archer, 

King A Queen. 
Archer. 

Lion and Horse- 
man. 


VI. Goddess, seated on 
wicker stool to 
left; 

„ a. holding fillet and 
cornucopia. 

„ jS. holding fillet and lo- 
tus, or fillet and 
sceptre, or lotus, 
only. 


„ y. feeding peacock and 
holding lotus. 


Samudra Gupta. 


Lyrist. 


Chandra Gupta II. Lancer. 

„ „ „ Horseman to 

Left. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra. Horseman to 

Right. 


71 >7 19 

11 11 Left. 


YII. Goddess riding pea- 

cock. 

YIII. Goddess standing, 

feeding peacock. 


Peacock. 
Combatant Li- 


on. 
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IX. Goddess seated on 

back of concbant 
lion ; 

„ a. liolding fillet and 
cornncopia. 

5 , bolding fillet and 

lotus, or fillet -( 
only, or lotus 
only. 


Cbandm Gupta I. King & Queen. 


Cliandra Gupta II. Lioii-Trampler. 

Combatant Li- 


5 ? 55 55 


on. 

Eetreating ,, 


Kumara Gupta Maliendiu, Lion- Trampler. 


Prinsep quickly perceived that the ‘ Kanauj series,’ as be called 
tbe Gupta gold coinage, was a continuation, and, to some extent, an 
imitation of tbe Indo-Scytbian mintages ; and the intimate relation be- 
tween tbe two series of coins is well exhibited in Plate XXXYI of Yol. Y 
of tbe Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal (FL XXIX of Frinsep^s 
Essays; ed. Thomas), 

Tbe same relation is more amply demonstrated by tbe series of 
plates in tbe Ariana Antiqua, and Y/ilson was rightly convinced (p. 418) 
that “ tbe coins of tbe Gupta princes succeeded immediately to those of 
tbe Mitbmic princes.” Tbe fact of such immediate succession appears 
to my mind indisputable, and is m itself fatal to tbe theories of those 
authors who seek to date tbe impeiial Gupta dynasty in tbe foui’tb and 
fifth centuries A. D. I am comuticed that to a certain extent tbe IndO" 
Scythian and tbe Gupta gold coinages were actually contemporary. 

Tbe standing king, engaged in sacrificing at a small altar, who ap- 
pears on tbe obverse of tbe coins of Ghatot Kacba, is almost an exact 
copy of tbe corresponding figure on 4 nany coins of Kanerki and other 
Indo-Scytbian princes. 

Tbe altar appears again in tbe Javefea-j^oins of Samndra Gupta, 
in tbe variety of tbe Archer type of tbe same prm Qe^ an(iri a...tbe Swords- 
man and Umbrella t}q>e, which I attribute to Chandra Giij)ta II ; and it 
is seen for tbe last time in the unique Swordsman coin of Kumara Gupta. 
Tbe supposition has been hazarded that the object referred to is a vessel 
containing tbe sacred Tulsi plant (Ocymum sanctum)^ and not an altar, 
but comparison with tbe Indo-Scytbian coins proves certainly that it is 
tbe latter. Moreover, in at least one specimen in tbe British Museum 
collection, tbe grains of incense falling on tbe fire-altar are plainly 
indicated. 
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Tlie eoioH of Giratot Kaclia possess no clistinctivt) Hiiidu clin,iTictur» 
isfics. Tile Iviiig', wlio sacrifices at a fire-altai% gTanps a jiecailiar rose- 
Loaded standard, vvdiicli seems ob\doiisly intended to symlxdir-e the rayed 
sim. Tlio Sim and Eire are in inytliology almost convertible terms, and 
I tlrink it may fairly be assumed on tlie evidence of tlie coins, tbat Glia- 
tot Kaclia (tlioiigii be may Lave been a Hindu) was a worsLipper of tbe 
solar fire, as Ids Indo-Scytbian predecessors nndonlitedly were. I am 
also disposed to believe that in most of tlie types of tlie Gupta gold coins 
tlie figure of tlie king on tlie obverse is intended to represent Lirn 
idealized as a god, and tbat in the case of Gbatot Kaclia, lie is represented 
in tbe ebaracter of tbe solar god, shedding beneficent infincnces upon 
bis subjects. 

Tbe standing goddess on tbe reverse bears a lotus-flower and cornu- 
copia. Tbe lotus-fiower is an emblem very comnionly used in Himlu my- 
tbology, but is especially appropriate to tbe 81111==^“= and to Sri or Lakslmii, 
the goddess of good fortune.f Tbe Sun (Suiya) may himself be regard- 
ed as a form or manifestation of Visbnu tbe Preserver, tbe lord of 
Laksbmi. Tbe cornucopia undoubtedly indicates Western influence, but 
whether tbe design was borrowed directly from Greek, or Roman, or 
Syrian coins, it is not easy to decide. Cornucopia) occur on tbe coins of 
tbe Seleueid dynasty of Syi*ia but it is perhaps most probable tbat the 
device was borrowed directly from Roman a'lirei. In tbe Gnpta series 
tlie cornucopia appears for the last time in tbe rare coins forming Glass I 
of tbe Archer type of Chandra Gnpta II, which were probably stiuck 
early in bis reign. It is perhaps possible that a close comparison ]3etween 
tbe foirnis of tbe Roman and the Gupta cornitcopia miglit help in settling 
tbe great question of the Gnpta dates. § According to the chronology 
which I adojjt, tbe last appearance of tbe cornucopia on the Gupta coins 
is to be dated about 240 A. D. I regard tbe standing goddess on the 
reverse of tbe coins of Gbatot Kaclia as the equivalent of the Greek and 
Seieiicid and of the Roman Eortuna, and believe her to be a copy, 
in part, of tbe Eortuna Augusti and similar figures on Roman coins, and, 
in part, of the elemental goddesses on the reverse of tlie Indo-Scytbian 
coins. If she must be given a Hindu name, I have no doubt tbat she 
must be named Shi or Lakslimi, the consort of Vishnu tbe Preserver. 

The Indian mjd-hologj connected tbe lotus in all manner of forms with tlie 
sun.’’ Thomas in Nnm. Chron. for 1880, p. 20 note^ Cf. Burgess Arclu Hop. for W. 
India for 1874-5, p. 216 and PI. hXV. 

t Bird wood, Industrial Arts of India, Yol. I, p. 58. 

J Gardner’s Catalogue of Soloncid Coins, p. 46, PI. XIY. Prof. Gardner informs 
mo tbat Seloiicid coins have been found in India. 

§ See Thomas, Early Faith of Asoka, in J. B. A. S. Vob TX, N. S. p|>. 212-217. 
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Certainly she cannot be intended for Parvati.^ I believe that she also 
may be regarded as representing the consort of the idealized king on the 
obverse, for it is a commonplace of Indian panegyiic to represent Laksh- 
nii as the king’s consorCt 

The standing goddess j holding fillet and lotus-flower, or fillet only, 
who ai)pears on the reverse of the Swordsman and Umbrella coins of 
Chandra Gupta II with the, legend ‘ Yikramaditya’, is, perhaps, as sug- 
gested by Wilson, primaiily intended to represent Yictoiy, who so fre- 
quently appears on the Graeco-Bactrian coins but she may be only a 
slightly varied representation of Lakshmi, and it is also possible that, at 
the time the coins were struck, her effigy connoted equally the ideas of 
Victoiy and of Lakshmi or Good Portmie. Different symbolic inter- 
pretations are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

I liave followed Mr. Thomas in calling the object in the right 
hand of this personification a fillet, and, if the figure is intended for 
Victory, no doul:)t the nomenclature is correct. But, as we shall see, a 
similar o])Ject constantly recurs in the hand of the female deities whose 
effigies are displayed on the Gupta coins, and in many cases I believe it 
would be more follow Prinsep (Vol. I. p. 280) in calling it a 

pdsa or noose. § For convenience I shall use throughout the term 
‘ fillet/ but it should be interpreted with regard to the qualification now 
stated. 

The goddess standing on what looks like a dragon or marine mon- 
ster (makara qy jalmnpa) who is shown on the unique Tiger coin of 
Samudi*a Gupta does not appear to be intended for Lakshmi. In my 
remarks oii that coin in the catalogue I have ventured to suggest two 
alternative interpretations of the symbolism. 

The Aswamedha coins of Samudra Gupta were undoubtedly struck 
to commemorate the performance of the sacrifice of the horse, with the 
ceremonies %vhich expressed the performer’s claim to be the supreme 
power in India. These pieces agree in w^eight with the ordinary coins of 
the period, but in other respects rather resemble medals, and the con- 
jecture is allowable that they were issued as a special type of coin for 

^ Mr. Thomas, however, desoribeB her as a rathei* elegant standing figure of 
Parvatf, with the exotic cornucopia.” (Epoch of the Giiptaa, p. 23, from J. B. A. 8. 
(N. 0.) XSSI. The same learned writer thinks that the solar standard of Grhatot 
Kacha xnay signify a claim to solar descent. 

t E. g. Aphsar inscription of later Gruptas, 1. 1. 8, 16, seqq. (J. A. 8. B. XXXV, 
Ft. I, pp. 232, 234), and inscription from ISTep^l (Indian Ant for 1880, p. 165). 

J Ar. Ant., p. 418. 

§ Kittoe also uses the term < noose * in his description of the Bharsar hoard, 
(J. A. 8. B. XXI, pp. 390-400). 
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distnlmtion among tlie Brahmans engaged in the ritual of the sacrifice.* 
I cannot guess at the exact meaning of the figure of the female vvitli tiie 
iiv'W'hisk on the reverse, but she is certainly intended for some sacred 
personage. Considering the undisputed solar character of Ghatot 
Kacha’s coinage it may not be irrelevant to allude to the connection 
which existed between the Aswamedha ceremony and Solar worship.t 
It is quite possible that Samudra Gupta, though a good Hindu, may 
have been, as many Hindus still are, specially devoted to the worship of 
the sun. 

The legends of the King and Queen coins of Chandra Gupta I lea.ve 
no doubt that the effigies on the obverse are primarily intended for tlie 
sovereign and Ms consort, for we know from the lapidary inscriptions 
that the name of the latter was Kumaii Devi, and that she belonged to 
the Lichchhavi family. The king is figured leaning on a spear, and tliis 
device may be intended secondaiily to symbolize Kumara Deva, the god 
of war, and husband of the goddess Kumari Devf. The reverse goddess 
seated on a couchant lion is probably Durga, another form of Kumari 
Devi, but the cornucopia in her left arm indicates that the deity is pre- 
sented under her beneficent, as well a-s her terrific aspect. 

The device of the king and queen standing facing each other re- 
appears ill the coinage of Skanda Gupta, but in a much modifiled, and 
thoroughly Hinduised form. It has not yet been met with in the issues 
of any of the intermediate reigns. The unique coin of Kumara Gupta 
lately discovered by Mr. H. E. Carnac (Proc. A. 8, B. Nov. 1883. p. 144), 
presents the king standing between two females, whom I suppose to be 
Ms queens. 

The Javelin type is the commonest form of Samudra Gupta’s coin- 
age. The device of the obverse is but a slight modification of the ordi- 
nary Indo- Scythian pattern, and the throned goddess on the reverse 
is as obviously a copy of the figure called ApSo/epo or Ap8oxpo on the 
Indo-Scythian coins of Kaiierki and Ms successors. 

Mr. Thomas argues that this throned goddess should be identified 
with Parvati, the consort of S'iva, for five reasons, of which the follow- 
ing is a summary : — 

(1). She is identical in form with the Indo-Scythian ApSoKpo or 
ApBoxpo whose name is commonly interpreted as Arddh-ogro or 

‘ half-S'iva i. e., Parvati. 

(2.) Even if it be admitted that the early Guptas had Vaishnava 

^ In the nortliera. Bilsar inscription, dated in the year 96, Kumara Gupta is 
eulogized as the “giver of millions of gold, performer of the Aswamedha” &c. 
{Ounn. Arch. Bsp. XI. 20.) 

t Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, I, p. 25 
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tendeiicios, the adoption from the Indo- Scythians of the reverse device 
in qiiostion may well have been a mere act of ‘ imitation of a foreioii 
design,’ irrespective of any aim at demonstration of creed.” Reverse 
devices locally vaiy, and are not of iiinch significance, e, g., the Sassa- 
Ilians I'otained the S'iva and hTandi device of Kadphises, and the Muslim 
Ghaznavis retained the Hindu recumbent bull on their Labor coinage. 

(3.) The female seated on a lion, who appears on the reverse of 
four types of the Gupta coins, is plainly Parvati in her form of Diirga. 

(4.) On four tjqpes the same goddess appears in the form of 
Kumari Devi, associated with her sacred bird the peacock j and 

(5.) Skanda, the name of the last of the imperial Guptas, is an alias 
of Kummu Deva, the god of war, son of the goddess Kumari Devi.'^' 
These arguments seem to me to be of little weight. The inteiyre- 
tation of Ardokro or Ardochro as meaning ^ half Siva ’ is a very forced 
one, and I doubt greatly if such a compound as or rather 

could have in Sanskrit the meaning assigned to it. The name is never 
written Ardogro, whereas the title of Siva which is supposed to form an 
element of the compound is Ugra, and I do not see how the ^ g ’ can be 
converted into k or X) why the aspirate at the end of arddlia should 
be lost. The supposed compound ‘ Arddhogra ’ has no analogy with the 
genuine compound * Arddhanari it is one thing to speak of a creature 
as half-female, and ejuite another thing to speak of Joan as half- John. f 
The Indo- Scythian goddess may or may not be intended to represent 
Parvati, though I do not believe that she was, but I am convinced that 
her name does not mean ‘ half-Ugra/ and that such a compound never 
existed. The name ApBoxpo or ApSo/epo is probably a Sc}d:hian name, 
and not an Indian word at all. 

If the throned figure is to bo identified with any goddess of the 
modern Hindu pantheon, I consider that she should be identified, as 
suggested by Wilson, with Shi or Lakshmi, the benign goddess of for- 
tune, and not with the terrible Parvati. 

The supposed Yaishnava tendencies of the early Guptas have been 
believed in chiefly on the testimony of the Bhitari pillar inscription, 
which, if correctly interpreted by Dr. Mill, proves Chandra Gupta II 
and Kumara Gujita to have been Vaislinava, and Skanda Gupta to have 

^ J. A. S. B., XXIV (1855) pp. 489-490. 

t Cf. Wilson’s criticisms in Ai\ Ant., jip. 3G1-3G2. In the Pa-Sliaka coin in the 
British Masenm the name of the goddess is spelled OPAOX[PO], a form which 
it is absurd to identify with * Arddhogro.* (Thi» unic^uecoin is descrihed m M-)\ 
Thomas's Indo-ScytMm Coins with Hindi Legends^ p. 11,) Oeneinl Ounniughain con- 
curs with me in giving the name of Bakshmi to the goddess, whether seated on the 
throne or the iot-as-hower. 
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been S'aiva. But the translation of the Eliitari inscription is avowedly 
imperfect, and, until it has been revised by a competent scholar, is of 
little use for historical purposes.^ 

The interpretation of the device of the throned goddess requires 
no assumption as to the sectarian preferences of the early Guptas, for the 
attributes of the figure are manifestly those of Lakshmi rather than of 
Parvati, and I venture to affirm that but for the ^ half-S'iva ’ interpre- 
tation of the word Ardokro, no one would ever have thought of calling 
the figure Parvati. The suggestion that the figure of the Ardokro god- 
dess was adopted by Samudra iu mere imitation of a foreign design does, 
not appear to be tenable. The coins with this X’e verse undoubtedly show 
evident traces of foreign inflnence, bnt they are far from being mechanic 
cal coines of alien designs. If Samudra Gupta’s die engraver had been 
a mere copyist he would naturally have copied from the coins of Samn- 
dra’s father and grandfather, but the reverse devices of their coins are 
totally difierent both from the Ardokro figure and from each other* 
Samudra himself employed four distinct reverse devices, and evidently 
adoi^ted each of them delibei-ately. 

Mr. Thomas’ remaining evidence in favour of his interpretation con- 
sists in proofs of the S'aiva preferences of Kumara Gupta and Skanda 
Gupta. But the facts that one of these princes placed on his coins effigies 
of Kumari Devi and of Durga, and that the name of the other is a syno- 
nym of Knmara Deva, by no means prove that all female figures on the 
reverses of other Gupta coins are intended for forms of Parvati. I have 
discussed above some of the representations of standing goddesses, none 
of whom can with any probability be identified with Parvati. The pea- 
cock of Kumari Devi, and the lion of Durga are never associated with 
the throned Aixlokro goddess. She occui’s only on the Javelin and 
Archer coins of Samndi’a Gupta, and on the unique Couch coin, and the 
rare coins forming Glass I of the Ai’cher type of Chandra Gupta II. 

An emblem, wdiich is very characteristic of the Gupta gold coins, 
makes its first appearance on the obverse of Samudra’s Javelin type* 
This is a standard bearing on the top the figure of a bird, and having a 
general resemblance to a Roman eagle standard. 

Wilson (who is followed by General Cunningham) was inclined to 
interpret the bird as meaning Garuda, the winged vehicle of Yishnu ; 
bnt this interpretation appears to me forced and improbable. The object 
indicated is simply a bird, whereas the mythologists describe Garnda 

^ For the Bhitari inscription see Prinsep’s Fssays, YoL I, pp. 240, seqq. A 
revised facsimile is given in Cunningham Arch. Bep. I, pp. 9V~~09, and PL XXX. A 
•well-edited translation is much wanted, and it is surprising that the want has re- 
inaiuod so long imsupplied. 
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as a monster, half man and half bird. I prefer Mr. Thomas^ former 
opinion that the most natural and obvious interpretation is to look upon 
it as designed to represent the peacock, which appears with such fre» 
qnericy on the gold coins, and occupies the entire reverse field of one 
type of the silver coinage.”* 

It is, however, quite possible that the emblem is merely a copy of 
the 'Roman eagle, and the term. ^ bird-standard,’ which involves no theory, 
is the safest to adopt. 

In his Archer type Samudra Gupta substitutes for the javelin in the 
.king’s hand a bow, and the device thus introduced long rem.ained the 
favomite obverse pattern. It is found on the coins of Chandra Gupta II, 
Kunuira Gupta, and Skanda Gupta, and is, vitli few exceptions, the only 
design used by the rude imitators of the Giipta types, some of whose 
coins are noticed in the Supplement to the Catalogue. 

It seems impossible at present to decide whether the Archer device 
was an independent invention, or was borrowed from Persia or some other 
foreign source, and it is equally doubtful whether it has or has not any 
symbolic meaning. If it has, it may be regarded as another expedient for 
indicating the analogy between the sun that rules the heavens, and the 
king who rules the earth. Chandra Gupta II issued gold coins of at least 
eight dift’erent types, but specially favoured the Archer tjq)e, specimens 
of wliich in large numbers have been found. 

The Lyrist type of Samudra Gupta’s coinage, which depicts the 
king as a musician playing the Indian lyre, is interesting in several 
respects-t The type is rare, and the specimens known are mostly in fine 
condition, and, with the exception of the India Ofiice example, are broad 
thin coins well struck, but in singularly low relief. The dress of the 
king is thoroughly Hindu, but his attitude recalls that of the king on the 
Indo- Scythian coins classed as ‘ conch-loungers ’ by Prinsep. The re- 
verse device is likewise in appearance completely Hindu, though ap- 
parently suggested by foreign models. It consists of a female seated 
sideways to the left on a mcker stool, and holding fillet and cornucopia. 
The attitude of the goddess, and the form of the stool on which she sits 
recall tlie device of Apollo seated on the 6fi(j>aXo^ , with its cover of the 
dypy)vbv net, as seen on the Selencid coins of Syria, J and I believe that 

* J. A. S. B. XXiy, (1856) p. 494, note. In ‘B,ecords of the Gupta Dynasty » 
(1876) p. 23, Mi% Thomas adopts the Garada interpretation. 

f Line 24 of the Allahabad Pillar inscription mentions Samudra Gupta’s accom- 
plishments in singing and playing. (Prinsep' s Essays, pp. 23S seqq) 

3: B. g., the coins of Antiochus I, figured in J. A, S. B. Yol. L. for 1881, p. 178, 
and PI. XVIII, 14, 15. General Cunningham calls tlie seat ‘ cortina,’ but ^ om- 
phalos ’ is more correct. 
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tlie resemblance is not accidental ; but the closest parallel to the Gupta 
device is met with in an unexpected place. The goddess on the Gupta 
coins is almost an exact copy of Demeter as represented on a rare coin of 
the island of Paros, now in the British Museum, and the resemblance is 
so close that it is scarcely possible to doubt that in some unkno%\ai way 
botli devices must be derived from a common source. 

The cornucopia in the hand of the goddess of Samudra Gupta’s 
coins shows that she was intended to have attributes similar to those of 
.Demeter, and she may therefore be regarded as a novel representation of 
the Hindu Lakshini, the counterpart of the Greek goddess. 

The same reverse device, but with some modifications, and asso- 
ciated with other obverse devices, was adopted by Chandra Gupta II, 
and Kumara Gupta. The goddess, as she appears on the Lancer and 
Horseman to Left coins of Chandra Gupta II, and in varieties a and 13 of 
the Horseman to Bight type of his son, wonld seem to be intended to 
symbolize nearly the same ideas as the effigy on the Lyiist pieces of 
Samndra. In variety y of Kumara’s Horseman to Bight type, and in 
ail the Horseman to Left coins of the same king, the goddess is repre- 
sented in the act of feeding a peacock, and may, therefore, be identified 
as Kurnari Devi, to whom that bird is sacred. 

In the gold coinage the peacock (except, perhaps, as part of the 
so-called ‘ peacock standard ’) appears to be peculiar to the mintages of 
Hurnara Guj^ta Mahendra. The goddess on the reverse of his Combatant 
Lion type stands vffiile she feeds the sacred” bird. In his Peacock type 
the bird is still more prominent, for on the obverse the Hug is feeding 
one peacock, and on the reverse, the goddess, presumablj^ Kurnari Devi, 
rides on another. There can be little doubt that in this type at all events 
the Hug is presented in the double cliaracter of the human king and the 
divine Kumara Deva, The peacock devices of the Gupta coinage ap- 
pear to be Hinduized adaptations of the designs of tlie Bornan coins 
which bear representations of the peacock associated with Juno, or with 
a deified lady of the imperial house. An exact prototype of the peacock 
vith expanded tail, which is found on the silver Gupta coins, and on 
var. /? of Kumara Gupta’s gold Peacock type, may be seen on the revei-se 
of a coin of Julia Augusta, who was a daughter of Titus and died be- 
tween A. D. 81 and 90.* 

A coin of Paulina (A. D. 217-238), whose life probably extended 
into the early years of the reign of Chandm Gupta II, exhibits the pea- 
cock in a manner strikingly similar to the device on some of the silver 

^ Tresor de hfumismatique, IconograpMe des Bmpereurs Eomaiiis ; PL XXII, 
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coins of Kiimara Gupta. Another coin of Paulina’s represents her in 
the character of Juno riding on a peacock, but the treatment of the suId- 
jeet dihhrs from that used by the Gupta artists.'^ A standing peacock, 
like that on the first mentioned coin of Paulina’s, appears on a coin of 
Mariiiiana, (c?>ca 250 A. D.)t ; and a coin of Manila Scantilla Augusta 
(103 A. D.) exhibits a standing figure of Juno with sceptre in left hand, 
and holding in her right hand a patera OYer a peacock standing at her 

In the Boy and Battle-axe type of Samudra Gupta it is interesting 
to observe the reminiscence of Scythian influence in the form of the 
battle-axe, vuth which tlie king is armed, as representing the g;od of 
Death. The place of the nsiial bird on the top of tiie standard is taken by 
a crescent moon. The same crescent- tipped standard occims on the reverse 
of the unique Tiger coin of the same king, on the obverse of wdiich the 
king is depicted as slaying a tiger. § 

The obverse device of this coin is the model of three tjq)es of 
Chandra Gupta II, and two of Kumara Gupta Mahendra, in which the 
tiger is replaced by a lion. I believe that these devices had some sym- 
bolic meaning bnt am not able to make it out. They may have been 
suggested by the Greek representations of Hercules contending with a 
lion. 

In the Archer type of Chandi’a Gupta II we first meet with the 
reverse design Ho. Y, which subsequently became a common conventional 
pattern, and was used almost exclusively by the obscure princes who 
rudely imitated the Gupta coinage. The device consists of the figure of 
a goddess facing front, seated cross-legged on an expanded lotus-fiower, 
and holding in her left liand a lotus fiower, and in her right the ‘ fillet ’ 
or ^ noose.’ The scholars who give the name Parvati to the Ardokro 
goddess, of course bestow the same uanie on the lotus- thi-oned divinity, 
but I cannot perceive in the latter devico any symbolism specially sug- 
gestive of the attributes of Parvati, whereas the sym]3olism used is 
thoroughly appropriate to express the ideas personified as Lakshmi. In 
justification of my views regarding the synibolisin of the reverse devices 
of the Gupta coins I may appeal to the following description of the at- 
tributes of Lakshmi, which is based on the best authorities : — Laksh- 

^ md, ibid PI. XLVIII, figs. 5 and 4. 

t lUd. iUd., PL LII, 3. 

J Ibid, ibid., PL XLI, 1. 

§ In Ills Records of the Gupta Dynasty (1870) p. 21, Mr. Thomas calls the en- 
sign a ‘ Garuda standard,* but I am satisfied (after examination of the coin), that the 
object on the top of the standard is rightly described as a crescent in the same author’s 
Revised Catalogue (1858). 
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mi, called S'ri, is Yi shim’s ialdi. She is the goddess of good luck and 
plentj...She is woi/shipped hy filling the coiai-iiLeasiire with wheat or 
otlier grain, and thercoii piaciiig flowers.. She is rcprt.^sented as a lovely 
ami benign woman, robed in yellow, holding* a lotus in her hand, and 
seated on a lotus, or beside Yislmu. Sometimes, as is like wise Yishnii, she 
is painted all yellow, and lias four arms, and she holds in one of her right 
hands a rosary, and the pd4a ov cord in one of her left. This cord is seen 
also in the hands of Yaruna and Sflva, and is emblematical of the sea, 
which girds the earth. 

It is impossible to read this description,, and not to see that it is in 
remarkably close accordance wdth the deUneatioii both of the Ardokro 
goddess, and of the lotus-throned divinity. But it is quite iiiappliealde 
to Parvati as ordinarily conceived, and the symbolism of the two coin- 
devices in question is equally inappropriate to the stern and tern bio 
goddess.. 

I have therefore no doubt that the goddess who is seated on a throne 
in Samudra’s coins, on a lotus flower in the coins of Chandra Gupda II 
and his snccessors, and also (in certain cases,, as already specified), the 
divinity seated on the wicker stool, are all intended to express substan- 
tially the same conception, that of the benign and kindly Good Fortune, 
the bestov7er of happiness and plenty ;. the same who was named r-vx^} 
and Demeter by the Greeks, and Fortuiia, Ceres, Abundantia, etc. by the 
Romans. 

Although I have been at so much pains tO' distinguish between Par- 
vati and Lakshmi, I am aware that the two concepts sometimes coalesce, 
and become indistinguishable. The names and attributes of gods and 
goddesses, in India or elsewhere, are all nothing more than the feeble 
efforts of the human imagination to express by metaphor and symbol 
imperfectly a|:)prehended ideas of the attributes of the unspeakable divine 
nature, and it is futile to attempt to draw sharp lines of demarcation be- 
tween these symbolical expressions. Now one, and now another idea 
predomiuateB in the symbolism,, and “ in any lengthened description of 
one Hindu deity it is amost impossible to avoid mixing up its ciiaracter 
and attributes ■with those of another.^f- Nevertheless, the ideas per- 
sonified severally as Lakshmi and Parvati are ordinarily kept quite dis- 
tinct, and nothing but confusion of thought can result if the name of 
Parvati is given to a personification possessing all the attributes of 
Lakshmi, 

Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India,. Yoh lj P* S8. 
t Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, Yok I,, p. 59.. As ‘ Anna Pur ^a,.’ Parvati 
is identical with Lakshmi, 61 * 
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The only CTU23ta kings who appeal^ in the coin devices as mounted 
on horsel)ack are Chandra Gupta II and his son Kumara G iij^ta Mahendra. 
In the later coins of Prakasaditya the device consists of a horseman 
sla jing a lion or cliugon, but the execution of the design is very poor. 

The rare Lancer coins of Chandra Gupta II are designed and 
executed ■with considerable freedom and sjurit. Tlie device may be an 
imitation of the very similar device on certain Macedonian coins,, 
transmitted through intermediate channels.* The rayed turban or hel- 
met of tlie king in one specimen (14r. Ant. XVIII^ 11) was perhaps 
suggested by the rayed head of Aiitiochus Ejhj^haiies.f It is noticeable 
tiiat a crescent is found in the litdd, either on obverse or reverse, of 
each of the four Lancer coins known to me. 

The Horseman to Left coins of Chandra Cnix^ta II, which are also 
very rare, resemble generally his Lancer coins, but the hoi‘se is turned 
to the left, the lance is wanting, and there is no crescent in the field. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra copied both these types of his father’s 
coinage, but with some modifications. His Hoi'seman to Right coins 
coiTespond with Ms father’s Lancer coins, the lance being omitted, and 
his Horseman to Left coins differ from the closely similar coins belonging 
to his predecessor chiefly in the insertion on the reverse of the peacock, 
the especial emblem of Kumara Gupta. J 

The fact that Chandra and Kumara Guj)ta used indifferently dies 
ill which the hoi'seman was turned to left or right is worth noting, 
because a change in the direction of an obverse head on the coinage has 
Bonietimes been regarded as an indication of a change of d 3 masty.§ 

In some specimens of the curious Lion and Horseman coins of 
Prakasaditya a small bird-standard is seen over the horse’s head. The 
meaning of the character below the horse in this type, which secihs to be 
intended for ‘ u’, is not known. 

I am well aware that the foregoing account of the types and de^dces 
of the Gupta gold coins is far from being complete and satisfactory, but 
it is tlie best that I can give at present, and may prove the means of 
stimulating further research. The attribution of the several disputed 
types is discussed in the Catalogue* 

* Tor g-aob Macedonian coins see Mionnet, PL LXX, 8, and Tresor de Nthqis* * § 
matiqne (Rois Orecs), PL VHI. 

t Catalogne of Seleueid Coins, Pis. XI and XII. 

J 0/. ** That Xing gave birth to a son, even as did Hara to the rider of the 
peacock (sciL Kdrtikeya or Kiimto the god of -war). Forward in battle and re- 
nowned strength, this son was named Kumara Gupta.'' (Aphsar imeription of later 
Ouptas, line 7 : m X A. 8, B, XXIT, Pt J, p. 278). 

§ Records of the Gupta Dynasty, p. 61, with reference to Toramava’s coins. 
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I Section IIL 

I Mokoobammatic Emblems. 

I TLe so-called monograms (witli one doubtful exception) occur only 
the reverse of the Gupta gold coins, and, when present, are generally 
■' placed over the right shoulder of the goddess. 

The forms assumed by these monogi-ammatio emblems on the coins 
accessible to me are shown in Plate IV. The most common forms con- 
sisi of a horizontal line, or two parallel lines, surmounted by either three 
or four dots or short prongs, and having a square or lozenge" attached be- 
low by one comer. 

Sometimes the square or lozenge is replaced by a cross, and some- 
times by other devices, and occasionally the prongs or dots above the hori- 
zontal line or lines are wanting. One form (No. 25), which I know only 
from a drawing, departs altogetber from the standard pattern. Exami- 
nation of the plate will show the large variety of minor modifications 
in detail which oecnr. 

What is the origin and meaning of these mysterious marks ? 

To this question I can give no positive and satisfactory answer, but 
I am not without hope that the distinct enunciation of it, and the syste- 
matic presentation of the monogramnmtic emblems as they actually occur 
may suggest to other enquirers the correct solution of the problem. 

The following statement exhibits the monograms which have como 
under my observation, arranged according to reigns : — 


Ghatot Kacba.. Nos. 1 ; 2 ; 4o. 

Chandra Gupta I „ 3« ; 4J ; 6 ; 8«Z ; 226. 

Samudra Gupta „ 3a; 4c; 6a; 6b; 8a j 9 ; 

11; 19«; 20a; 206;’21,- 
22 . 


Chandra Gupta II „ 3a; 36; 4e; 7a; 76; 8a; 

86; 10a; 105; lOo ; 12; 
15; 16; 17«; 176; 18; 
19«; 196; 20a; 21; 22; 
Vi)23i24. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra „ 8a ; 86 ; 8o ; 10c ; 17c ; 17cZ- 

196; 20a; 25, 

Skanda Gupta „ Sa ; 36 ; 4c ? ; 8a. 

Doubtful „ 8«; 8e; 10a; 13; 14; 19a. 

The following types have no monogram ; — 

Samudra Gupta Aswamedha, 

Chandra Gupta II Lancer, var. a 
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Ciianclra Gupta II ............... Horseman to Left. 

„ „ „ Lion-Trampler, var. /?. 

Kiimara Gupta Maliendra Horseman to Left. a 

,5 „ „ Peacock. 

In the following types the monogTam is sometimes present, ane 
sometimes wanting : — 

Saimxclra Gup ta * Lyrist, 

Cliantlra Gupta II Swordsman and Umbrella. 

Hnmfira Gupta Maliendra Horseman to Iliglit. 

We learn from tbe last two lists tbat tlie monogram was not indis- 
pensable, and was frequently omitted, tliougli more usually inserted. 

Tile monograminatie devices on the Grseco-Bactrian coins, witb 
wbicli tlie Gupta mint-masters must have been familiar, are real mono- 
gmnis, combinations of letters, usually tbose of tlie Greek alpliabet. 

The so-called monograms on the Gupta coins, and the similar ones 
on the Indo- Scythian mintages, are certainly not combinations of al- 
phabetical characters, and the application to them of the ivoitl monogiam, 
which has become usual, is, strictly speaking, a misnomer. Hittoe pre- 
ferred to designate them by the term * emblem^, but that word is incon- 
veniently vague, and, for want of a better term, I follow the ordinary 
practice, and call the marks in question monograms. 

Few, if any, of the forms of the Gupta monogiams are exactly the 
same in every detail as those met with on the Indo-Sc}dhiaii coins, but 
the general appearance of the monograms on the two series of coins is 
obviously identical, and many of the Gupta forms are only trivial 
variations of the Indo- Scythian patterns. 

Consequently, whatever interpretation is given to the Gupta mono- 
grams must be sufficiently comprehensive to include the analogous and 
similar iTido-Scjdhian ones. 

It appears to be established that some of the Grceco-Bactrian mono- 
grams are names, more or less abbreviated, of mint-cities. General 
Cunningham’s ingenious interpretations of a large number of these 
Bionogiams cannot be implicitly accepted, but the proposition that some 
of tT[ose which “ are common to a number of different princes ” express 
the names of the mint-cities may safely be admitted. Others probably 
indicate the names of mint-masters or other functionaries,^ 

The moiiogrammatic emblems on the Indo -Scythian and Gupta 
coins look as if intended to take the place of the Grceco-Bactrian mono- 
grams, and the hypothesis that they bear the same meaning or meanings 

^ Coins of Alexander’s Successors in the East, in Num. Chron. N. S. VIII (1868), 
pp, 185 seqq. 
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nattirally suggested itself. Wilson noticed that the tJireo and four- 
prongod patterns of monogi’am were continued from the coins of the Indo- 
Scythian sovereigns Kadphises, and Kanerki on those of the Gupta 
kings, and observed that “agreeably to the purport which tlierc seems 
reason to assign to these monograms, the recuiTence of this emblem on 
all these corns should denote the place of their coinage.”* 

hesitated to adopt this theory becamse it appeared to him that 
the Indo-Scj'thian dominions must have lain far to the northwest of the 
Gupta kingdom, and he suggested the alternative h-v-]iotliesis that the 
Guptamonogiums might bo merely “a proof of imitation” of the Indo- 
Scythmii coinage, and “ introduced ivithout any definite object ” Such a 
suggestion is, on the face of it, improhable, and it is at once disproved 
by a careful examination of the monograms. A mere copyist would 
liave tried to copy the Indo-Scythian monogi'ams as they stood, and, 
however he might have failed in the mechanical execution, the evidence 
of the attempt to copy would have been unmistakeable. But, as I have 
already remarked, and as any one can readily ver% by comparing my 
plate of monograms with that in the Aiiana Antiqua, the Gupta mono- 
p’ams, while following the Indo-Scythian in the general pattern, differ 
in detail, and it is incredible that the systematic variety which' exists 
could be the result of chance caprice. Moreover, the meolianical execu- 
cutioii of the Gupta monograms is nowise inferior to that of the Indo- 
Scythian. No one can study the designs of the better types of the Gupta 
gold coinage without seeing that the artists who cut the dies, though 
indebted in some respects to foreign models, yet possessed consideraWo 
originahty, and knew how to as,similate and nationalize the conceptions 
of alien art. The hypothe.sis that the Gupta monograms are the work 
of blind and nnintelligent imitators may therefore be dismissed without 
doabt or liesitation. 

The hj-pothesis that the monograms indicate the mint-cities is much 
more plausible, but is not altogether satisfaetojy. The Indo-Scythian 
coins are found chiefly in the Panjab and neighbouring parts of Afghan- 
istan where Gupta coins are never found,t whereas the Gupta gold coins 
as will be proved in a subsequent section, have been found for the most 
part in the province of Benares and the neighbouring districts. It is 
extremely improbable that the Panjah Indo-Scythian and the Gnpta coins 
should liave issued, to any considerable extent, from the same mints or 
should bear cognate mint-marks. Indo-Scythian coins of Kadphises and 

^ Ar. Ant. p. 418. 

t In Arcli. Eep. XIV. p. 65, General Cunningham mentions the hndinp- of one 
Gupta coin among upwards of 1,000 of other kiuda at Sunit near Ludiana” in the 
Panjab. 
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Kanerki are, liowever, found in N. E. Oudli and Benares, and it is pos- 
sible tbat certain of the Indo-Scjdhian 2 :)roTmcial mints may Iiaye been 
occupied by the Gupta kings when they shook oh the Iiido-Scythian 
yoke, and that the ^ monograms ’ on the Gupta and eastern Indo-Sc}i}liian 
coins may indicate mint-cities. Unfortunately no detailed catalogue of 
In do- Scythian coins has yet been published, and the statistics of their 
X>ravenance hare not yet been analysed. 

The occurrence of coins together in a hoard raises a presumption 
that they proceeded, if not from a single mint, at least from mints not 
very far distant from each other. Few details as to the components of the 
various hoards of Gupta coins are available, but when such details are 
known, we find very various monograms associated in a single hoard. 
Thus, the 32 described coins of the Bharsar hoard exhibit monograms as 
follows : — ^ 


No. 8a 1 coin of Samudra Gupta j 6 of Cliandia Gupta II; 1 of 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra ; and 2 of PrakaMditya ; 
total iO. 

No. 3(X.. 2 of Samudra Gupta. 

No. 4c.. 3 of Samudra Gupta ; 6 of Skanda Gupta ; total 9. 

No, 15 2 of Chancha Gupta II. 

No, 25 2 of Kumara Gupta Mahendra, 


No monogram 1 of Chandra Gupta II ; 6 of Kumara Gupta Mahendra | 
total 7. Grand total 32. 

The above considerations seem sufficient to throw doubt on the 
theory that the Gapta (and consequently the Indo- Scythian) mono 
grains are the indications of mint- cities. 

Nor does it seem possible that they should be the marks of mint- 
masters or other official persons, for the same monogram runs through 
several reigns. For example, the monogram No. 3« is found on coins of 
Chandra Gupta I, Samuchu Gupta, Chandra Gupta II, and Skanda Gup- 
ta, and its use, therefore, continued for at least a hundred years. 

If then these monograms are not the result of blind imitation, nor 
the devices of mint-cities, nor the marks of public functionaries, what 
are they ? It seems to me most probable thah (thongh they may be 
mint-marks) they are religious emblems or symbols of some sort. The 
description of types in the last preceding section will have left no doubt on 
the reader’s mind that i*eligious symbolism and the effigies of deities ap- 
pear everywhere on the Gupta gold coins, as they did on their Iiido-Scy- 
tliian forerunners, and it is reasonable to suppose that the same love for 
religious symbolism dictated the selection of the so-called monograms. 


^ I’or an aooount of this hoard, see jposif, Sec, T. 
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I cannot profess to explain the precise significance of any of the 
Gupta niunogranis, but it is possible that some Hindu sciiolar may ]}e 
able to eliicirlaie tlie sn],)ject. 

Mi\ Tiioinas lias called attention to the curiously close likeness 
between monogram Ho 4a > and the Egyptian symbol for tbe bee, wliicli 
was tlie sign royal in the Hieratic cliaracter.^ 

A trident -wliicli bears a resemblance to some of tbe Tiirlo-Seytliian 
and Gupta monograms occurs, detacbed like them, in tbe field of a coin 
of Ebesciiporis II, king of tbe Bospbonis (A. D. 17 to 34)4 

Tbe standing figure of Victory, wbo appears on sonic coins of Azes 
bolds in ber right band a fonr-pronged symbol -wbicb is idonticai wilb 
tbe upper part of so many of tbe Indo-Scytbian and Gupta monogranis.J 
Tbese instances of resemblance between tbe monograms in (jaestion 
and otber symbols may lie eases of casual coincidence, but I bave thonglit 
it wortb while to note them on tbe cliance of tbcir suggesting a correct 
solution of tbe problem of tbe origin and meaning of tbe so-called 
monograms of the Indo- Scythian and Gupta dynastkss. 

Section IV* 

‘Weights. 

Tbe authors of essays on Indian numismatics baye in general con- 
tented tbeniseives with more or less complete descriptions of tbe devices 
and legends of coins, and have paid little attention to weigliments. 

numismatists in Europe of late years bave become alive to the 
impoi’tance of dry details of tbe weight of coins, and bave spared no 
pains to obtain copious lists of weights as materials for induction. 

A knowledge of the weight standards of ancient coins is indis- 
pensable for tbe attainment of accurate notions respecting tbe history 
and deyelopmeiit of coin types, and helps to throw light on the ill-un- 
derstood commercial relations of tbe states of tbe ancient world. Tbe 
scholar wlio devotes himself to tbe examination of tbe nuinismatio 
treasures of Europe cannot hope to do more than fill in tbe blank spaces 
of a sketch wbicb has already been drawn in firm outlines by tbe band 
of history. Tbe enquirer wbo ventoes to explore tbe labyrinth of 
Indian numismatics can expect but little help fi^om tbe friendly band 
of tbe historic muse, but is perhaps compensated for tbe difficulties wbicb 
be encounters by tbe unfailing hope of discovery, and by tbe consciousness 
that be is tracing tbe plan of tbe foundations on wbicb history should 
rest. 

^ Hccords of tlie Gupta Dynasty, p. 21, note. 

t Tresor de N^uinismatique, Eois Grecs, PL XXT, 12. 

% Ar. Aiit. PL VI, figs 12 and 18. ' 
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So general lias been tbe neglect in Indian publications of all sys- 
tematic study of coin weights, that I may be pardoned if I dwell for a 
moment on its importance, and call to witness an expert who has studied 
European and Oriental numismatics mth equal ardour. 

‘‘ The history of the standards of weight on which Greek coins were 
struck did not, until quite recently, become a subject of serious study. 

Xotliing has done mor© of late years to give a scientific form to 

Greek nnmismatics than the great attention giyeii to weight standards. 
The fact has been recognized that a coin is, after all, bnt a stamped 
piece of precious metal, and that its value was derived, when it rvas 
issued, not from the stamp, bnt from the metal. Distingnished scholars 
like Hultsch and Brandis have in consequence spent years of their lives 
in weighing coin after coin, recording the results, and trying thence to reach 
principles. Tlie greatest of living arclueologists, Professor Mommsen, has 
given much time to the study of the weights and developments of Greek 
and Roman coins, and his strength lias opened a way through jungles 
which were before impenetrable obstacles to science. 

It cannot be expected that Anglo-Indian amateur numismatists 
should devote years of their lives to weighing coins, bnt, even with such 
limited opportunities as circumstances permit, they may collect a goodly 
mass of the necessary details, and do something to give to Indian 
archeology tliat scientific form which it fi*equently lacks. 

The weights of all coins mentioned or described in my catalogue are 
there noted, so far as they could be ascertained, and the results are ex- 
hibited in t]ie Table of Weights, which deals with 1'77 coins. Examination 
of tlie devices has already proved that tlie Gnpta gold coinage immediately 
succeeded tliat of the Indo- Scythian princes, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by the study of the coin weights. 

Few details as to the weight of the Indo- Scythian coins are available, 
bnt, according to Mr. Thomas, the coins of the Kadphises group average 
122’4 grains, while those of the Kanerki series are somewhat lighter, 
but often Avcigh 122 grains. Some Iiido-Scytliian pieces weigh as high 
as 125 grains. t 

The source from which the Indo-Scytliians derived the supply of 
gold for their extensive mintages is not known with certainty, but is 
conjectured, and with much probability, to have been the constant stream 
of Roman anreA which in those times pomed into India in exchange for 
her silk and other commodities.' 

^ Types of Greek Coins by Percy Gardner, 1883, p. 62. 

t Early Faith of Aaoka (1. R. A. 8. IV N. 8, p, 22B), It is po^ilSle, and even 
very probable that the Indo-Scythian and Gxipta Dynasties and cevUages to a certain 
extent existed contemporaneously in different parts of the N, Wi P. and the Panjab. 
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Tlie existence of tliis eastward drain of gold is fully provctl by tbe 
testimony of Pliny, as well as of otlier witnesses. Tiie words of Pliny 
are so vmd and explicit a.s to be wortb quoting afresh. '' M.ininiaf|ne 
compiitatioiie millies ceiitena millia sestertiiim annis omiii]}tis India et 
Seres peniiisulaque [sell. Arabia] imperio nostro adiniiint. Tanta nobis 
deliciae et feniinae constant.’’^* Again lie observes that the trade wdth 
India Wets worth talcing some trouble to maintain. “ Digna res, niillo 
anno imperii nostri minus H. S. qiiingenties exhanriente India, et merees 
remittente, quae apud nos centuplicate veneant.^t 

The aureus was adopted first by Julius Caesar as a regular element 
of the Roman currency, and his standard is said to have lieen 125-66 
grains but his coins generally range between 120 and 125 grains. It 
would therefore ap^Dear that the Indo- Scythian gold coinage is based on 
that of Julius Csesar, and not on the Macedonian stater, or Persian 
daric, of which the standard was 134*4 grains, or two Attic drachmae . 
This fact helps in some measure to settle the vexed question of the date 
of the Indo- Scythian kings, and consequently of their Gupta successors. 

The weight of the Roman aureus after the death of Julius Csesar 
gradually declined, and in the reign of Hero is stated to have averaged 
115*89 grains.^ 

The average weight of 4 coins of Ghatot Kacha is 114*95, and the 
heaviest coin weighs 118. The average weight of the mirei of Augustus 
in the British Museum is 121*26, and it would therefore at hrst sight 
appear as if the coins of Ghatot Kacha were based on the Roman coinage 
intermediate between Augustus and Hero. But a fine coin of Chandra 
Gupta I, son and successor of Ghatot Kacha, which is in the British 
Museum, weighs 123*8, and this fact indicates that Oliandra Gupta’s 
coinage was adapted to a standard of about 125 gmiiis, and renders it 
probable, though not certain, that Ghatot Kacha followed the same stand- 
ard. 

I assign the coins of the King and Queen type alone to Chandra 
Gupta I, and the weight of 4 of these averages 117*57. The light weight 
of the majority of the coins of Ghatot Kacha and his son appears to be 
due to wear and tear. 

The details for the weights of the six types of Samudra Gupta’s 

^ Pliny, Hist. Nat. XII, 41. 

t Pliny, Hist. Nat, VI, 26. 

J The average weights 125*66 and 115'39 for Julias Caesar and Nero respectively 
are those stated by Letronno, as quoted in Smith’s Diet, of Aiitiq. and in Tliomas’ 
Early Faith of Asoka, ut supra. Mr. Gardner informs mo that the aurei of Julius 
CKsar average 120 to 125, and those of Nero 112 to 114. I adopt Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s estimate of the weight of the daric j , Mr, Heard makes it 130 grains. 
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coinage will be seen on reference to tlie table. Tlie heaviest coin of his 
reign is one of the Boy and Battle-axe type, which weighs 1234, and the 
next heaviest is a Lyrist coin weighing 122 grains. 

The 5 specimens of the Lyrist type weighed are all in good conditi-on, 
and yet exhibit a remarkable variation in weight from 111 to 122 grains, 
of which I cannot offer any explanation. The ^ variety of Saimidra’s 
Archer type is remarkable for its light weight, the highest w'eight being 
114 grains. 

The Aswamedha coins avemge 116*18, and do not exceed 117*7, but 
all specimens weighed are more or less worn. The mean of the weights 
of the heaviest coins, one of each type, is 118*87, for the reign of Sainndra 
Gnpta. With the exception, perhaps, of the jS variety of the Archer 
type, I do not believe that the weight standard was intentionally lowered 
daring this reign. 

The coins of Chandra Gnpta II are somewhat heavier, hut for the 
most part follow the same standard as those of his predecessors. The Wheel 
coins (Archer type, class II form a remarkable exception, the highest 
weight (two specimens) being 132*5, and the average weight of 8 coins 
being 129*77, which figures agree substantially with those for the reign 
of Skanda Gupta. It would seem as if these Wheel coins were struck on 
the daiic or Macedonian stater standard of 134*4 grains. I can offer no 
explanation of this fact, but I believe that it is an indication of some im- 
portant historical event. These Wheel coins of Chandra Gupta’s and the 
coins of Skanda cannot be intended as equivalent for Boman aure% for 
the heaviest known aureus is one of Pompey, weighing 128*2. It is 
possible that the immediate model of the coins in question was found in the 
issues of the Seleucid kings of Syria, which frequently weigh 130-132 
grains, and are sometimes found in India. 

A few coins of the Archer type, class II a (the commonest variety) 
and of the same type and class var. y, exceed 125 grains, the heaviest 
specimen weighing 127*6, but the average for the type (excluding the 
Wheel variety) is about 123 grains, and I believe, therefore, that the 
coins were intended to follow the old Bonian and Indo- Scythian stand- 
ard of about 125 grains. 

The mean weight for the reign, calculated as in the case of Samudra 
Gupta, and excluding the Wheel variety, is 121*61. 

In the reign of Kumdra Gupta Maheiidra the weight standard was 
certainly to some extent raised, the mean weight for the reign, (cal- 
culated in the same manner as above) being 126*0 grains. The heaviest 
coin of the reign is one of the Peacock type, weighing 128*6, and very 
few specimens of any type weigh less than 123 gmins. The standard 
wmuld therefore seem to have been the ancient Lydian standard of 130 
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grains. Why Kuinaiu Gupta should have reverted to this stamlard for 
his coinage is at present an unsolved jn'ohlem. Skanda Gupta’s coinago 
occuivs in two types only, the Archer and the King and Queen. The 
heaviest Arclier coin weighs 132-5, and the average weight of 9 coins of 
this type is 129*21. The King and Queen type is known from two 
specimens only, and but one of these has been weighed ; its -weight is 
128-8, These can, therefore, be no doubt, that, as has already been 
observed, the coinage of Skanda Gupta conforms to the same standard 
as the Wheel variety of the Archer type of Chandra Gupta II. 

Tlie investigation has thus established the remarkable fact that the 
undisputed coins of the imperial Gupta Dynasty were struck according 
to at least three distinct standards of weight, of approximately 125, 130, 
and 134-5 grains respectively. 

When we tnrn to the later coins included in the Sup]3lemeiit to my Cata- 
logue another and more striking change in the weight standard presents 
itself. These coins are all, except the Prakasaditya coins, of the Archer 
type, with reverse device of a goddess (Lakshmi probably) seated on a 
lotus-dower. The execution is rude, and the metal sometimes debased. 
Of the coins bearing the name of Chandra, the weights of three are 
known, the average being 145-66, and the highest 148. The correspond- 
ing figures for 4 coins inscribed wnth the name Kumara, or its first 
syllable, are 146-3 and 148*7. The only gold coin of Skanda Gupta 
Kramaditya which has been tested, weighs 141*4. The coins of Kara 
Gupta Baladitya average 145*66, with a maximum of 148*7, and the Lion 
and Horseman coins of Prakasaditya show an average of 145*6 and a 
maximnm of 146*2. 

These figures demonstrate that all these coins were struck according 
to one standard, and that quite difierent from any of the standards 
adopted for the undisputed mintages of the imperial Gupta sovereigns. 
What was this standard ? It seems to me that it was the ancient Hindu 
weight and coin, the suvarna, or golden KdrsJia of 80 mils. 

General Cnnningham finds it for all practical purposes extremely 
convenient and sufficiently accurate to assume the value of the raH at 
1*75 English grain, which is the value that has already been adopted by 
Mr, Thomas on the evidence of the coins themselves.’’ If this value for 
the rati he accepted the weight of the siwarna must be fixed at 140 
grains, and the coins now under consideration, whatever they may be, 
cannot he intended for suvarnas. 

General Cnnningham observes that one to my knowledge has 
seen a suvarm,'' and in the sense that no one has yet discovered an an- 
cient Hindu pre- Alexandrine coin of that denomination, the observation 
is accurate j but I venture to submit that the coins of Kara Gupta and 
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Ills compeers must be considered as revivals of tlie ancient siivarna, and 
that tliis conclusion is fully warranted by General Ciiimingbam’s own 
researches. He has devoted much time and labour to the task of as- 
certaining the value of the rati, by weighing the rati seeds {Ahrus ^re- 
catorhis) and the other kinds of seeds metrically associated with the 
mti in the Hindu books. The mean of four values of the q-'o.U deduced 
from actual weighments of the seed of the Alms is 1*8143. General Cuii- 
iiingham himself, with the most elaborate precaution, weighed ^^one 
thousand sound and tolerably even-sized seeds”, with the result that the 
average weight was 1*828 grain, and Mr. Laidlay’s w^eighments on his 
behalf gave practically the same result, 1*825. 

Weighments of rice and other seeds alleged in the Hindu books to 
have deiinite numerical ratios to the weight of the Alms seed gave re- 
sults varying from 1*791 to 1*825, with a mean of 1*8044. By taking 
the mean of the two average weights above noted (1*8143 -f 1*8044 -f- 2) 
says General Cunningham, we obtain 1*8093 as the true value of the 
actual This expression is not scientifically accurate, because a 

mere arithmetical average of results obtained from experiments conduct- 
ed in different ways, and with various degrees of precaution, is not en- 
titled to be called a true value. 

It seems to me that if witnesses are to be weighed and not counted 
the nearest possible approximation to the ^ true value’ is to he found in 
the result 1*823 obtained by General Cunningham from the truly scientific 
experiment made by himself which he describes, confirmed as it is by 
the almost identical result, 1*825, obtained by Mr. Laidlay. General 
Cunningham, therefore, on his own showing, is not justified in assuming 
1*75 grain as the value of the rati; and in 1865 he accepted the value 
1*823 grain for the Mr. Thomas arrives at the seductive figure 1*75 

by a different method. He shows, for instance, that the Hindu silver coin 
knxnvn as 'piinina should contain 32 ratis, and that ptmma pieces actually 
ill existence w^eigh as high as 55 grains, and then, so far as I understand 
him, jumps to the conclusion that the full weight of the ;p%rdna was 56 
grains. But I cannot see anything in his arguments inconsistent with 

^ PorG-en. Canningbam’s expenments and opinions see his paper ‘ On the Mone- 
tary System of the Greeks in Bactriana, Ariana, and India,* in Nnm. Chron. Yol. 
XIII, X. S. (1873) pp. 187-219, especially pp, 196-7. Mr. Thomas has oxp>]ained his 
views in his essays on Ancient Indian Weights (Witw. Chron IV, N. 8. (1864) pp. 40-5S 
and 1UA32, especially p. 132.) These essays have been republished with additions 
in the International Xnmismata Orientalia. 

t The old Indian pana or copper coin of 145*833 grains.** (Coins of the Nine 
Ndgas etc., in J. A. B. B. Vol. XXXXV , 1865, p. 120.) The pana of copper corresponded 
in weight with the suvar^a of gold. 
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tlie assumption tliat tlie full weight of the was 57, or 58, or 59 

grains, and must confess to remaining unconvinced by his reasoning, 
which seems to make insufficient allowance for loss of weight by wear. 1 
believe General Cunningham’s 1*823 grain to be the nearest possible 
approach to the true value of the rati, but, for convenience, w'ould adopt 
Mr. Laidlay’s value 1*825, which only differs from the other by 
of a grain. The scale of Hindu gold coins and weights, will then stand 
as follows ; — • 

5 raiis = 1 mdsTia = 9*125 grains. 

80 ratis = 16 mdsTias = 1 suvarna = 146*000 „ 


The silveT pur etna will thus be equivalent to 58*4 grains, a result ap- 
parently quite consistent with the weights of existing specimens when 
allowance is made for wear. These results are, I submit, much nearer 
to the truth than the figures 8*75 and 140 and 56 respectively, as adopted 
by General Cunningham in his later publications and by Mr. Thomas, 
and they happen to be very nearly as convenient for purposes of calcu- 
lation. I would urge, however, that mere convenience of calculation 
does not justify any appreciable modification of the results arrived at by 
scientific investigation, and that our business is to get at the truth so far 
as possible, and to make om" aiithmetic conform. Tried by this test our 
coins obviously appear to be intended for To make the point 

clear I repeat the weights : — 


Suvarna = 80 ratis @ 1*825 grs. = 
Av. wt. of Chandra barbarous coins = 

„ „ Kumara „ „ == 

„ „ Skanda „ „ = 

„ „ Hara „ „ = 

„ „ Prakasaditya „ ^ 


146*00 grains. 
145*66 „ 

146*30 „ 

141*40 „ 

145*66 „ 

145*60 „ 


It is true that some specimens weigh as much as 148*7, and that a 
base metal coin of the Kumara type weighs 150*3, but, consideiing the 
rude execution of these coins, and the inferiority of the mefcal in many 
instances, I do not think that this excess of weight invalidates the 
reference of these coins to the suvarna standard. Whether I am right 
or wrong on this point, the discussion at least proves that an investiga- 
tion in detail of the weights of the coins of the Gupta period is not with- 
out interest, and may lead to conclnsions of some importance. 

It is to be regretted that the materials for the discussion are at 
present comparatively scanty, and I hope that collectors of Indian coins 
may be induced to pay more attention to the weights of their coins than 
has hitherto been customaiy,. 
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Sectmi F. 

Find-spots. 

The iiiformation concerning tile localities in whicli the Gupta gold 
coins have been exhumed or otherwise obtained is not so copious as could 
be desired, and most coin collectors seem to take little interest in as- 
certaining either the spot where their specimens were found, or the 
details of the contents of each trove. Yet these points eminently deserve 
attention. Greek coins usually indicate on their face the locality of the 
mint where they were struck, but the Gupta and other Indian coins 
ordinarily have no indication of the sort, and, in the absence of trust- 
worthy written history, the records of the find- spots of coins are almost 
our only clue to the position of the ancient Hindu mints. 

The Guptas, and other dynasties of pim -Muhammadan India, which 
modern archajological research has rescued from the utter oblivion of 
centuries, are still for the most part the merest shadows, endowed with 
names certainly, but without any definite local habitation, and often as 
unfixed in time as in place. 

The fabiic, w-^eight, style, devices, and legends of coins help us to fix 
the chronological position of these dynasties, whose names dance before 
the eyes of the student in a most perplexing maze. The recorded find.- 
spots of coins, and detailed account of the contents of individual troves 
should be studied with care equal to that bestow^ed on the more attractive 
parts of numismatic science in order to throw light on the position of the 
old mint-cities, and on the local limits of the dominion of these long- 
forgotten sovereigns. Full details of the contents of hoards of coins 
when sldlfuily used, can be forced to yield to the historian many valu- 
able hints. 

These few observations will, I trust, be deemed sufficient justification 
for the elaboration with which I have worked out this part of my subject, 
so far as the meagre materials available would permit. I hope that 
collectors will be good enough to impart to the Society additional facts 
to complete the imperfect infoimation at my command, and to correct any 
eiuoneous inferences which may be based npon insufficient premises. 

Professor Wilson, with his usual caution, declined to commit him- 
self to any definite opinion as to the seat of the dominion of the Gupta 
kings, or the position of their mint-cities, and contented himself with the 
remark that “ all that can be affirmed of them (sciL Gupta gold coins) 
with any degree of certainty is that they are coins of the west and north- 
western provinces of Hindustan.” He also pointed out that these coins 
are not found in the Panjab or Afghanistan.^ 

* Ariana Ant. p, 417. 
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Priiisep treated tins topic with greater explicitness, but, as will he 
shown, p^e^selltly, witli less accaraey. “ Kananj,*' he says, has been 
fixed on as the locale of the pi'esent class of gold coins, for the o])v’ionB 
reason that they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any his- 
tory ascribes them to this to^vn.”* In another passage he appeals again 
to the frequency of his coins discoyered at Kanauj ’’ as a reason for 
fixing Samiidra Gupta’s capital at that plaoe^f In a subsequent essay 
Prinsep to some extent corrects his former attribution of the majority of 
the coins to Kanauj, and observes, “ Since my former paper on the 
Gupta coins of Kanauj appeared, very important acquisitions have been 
made to onr knowledge of this before nnknown dynasty, through the 
medium of coins and inscriptions ; for both of wliicli we are almost 
entirely beholden to the researches of Lieut. Cunningham and Mr. 
Tregear in the neighbonrhood of Benares.” 

After discussing tbe passage in the Tisbnu Parana, which defines 
the territory of the Guptas of Magadha as extending “ along the Ganges 
to Prayaga ” (Allahabad), he remarks that “the sites, whence these 
coins have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with this de- 
scription.”J 

A few pages later Prinsep states that the Gupta gold coins are “ dis- 
covered in greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpnr, Gaya, and even occa- 
sionally in Bengal. ”§ 

Abstaining for the moment from any comment on the statements 
above quoted, I shall proceed to state all the facts which I have been able 
to ascertain respecting the find-spots of the Gupta gold coins; first 
enumerating the hoards Imown to me, and then giving statistics of indi- 
vidual coins, including some which formed parts of certain of the hoards 
mentioned. 

172 so-called “gold darics ” were found near Benares in the time 
of Warren Hastings, who sent them home to the Court of Directors, 
considering himself “as making the most munificent present to his 
masters that he might ever have it in his power to send them,... The 
story is that they w’-ere sent to the melting pot. At all events they had 
disappeared when Hastings returned to l!]ngland,”j| It is almost in- 
credible that these 172 pieces should have been Persian daiics. The 

^ Essays I, 284. 

f ihid, 239. 

t ihid pp. 365-6, Mr, Tregear collected at Jaunpar 40 miles from Benares ; Li. 
(now Genl.) Cimningliam was then at Benares. 

§ ibid p. 375. 

II G-enl. Onnningliam on the Osns Treasure Trove in J. A. S. B. for 1881, p. 184 j 
and ‘ India, What can it Teach us,’ by Max Muller, p. 8. 
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latter arc extremely rare, only about 40, I believe, being known to exist, 
and tlie neiglibonrliood of Benares is a place extremely unlikely in wliicli 
to find a large hoard of them. I consider it highly probable that the 
trove consisted of Gupta gold coins of the prevailing Archer type, which 
nught in those days be easily confounded with the Persian roforat. 

Another great golden treasure was found during the reign of Wairen 
Hastings in the year 1788, at Kali Ghat, ten miles above Calcutta, on 
the east bank of the Huglx. The hoard comprised over 200 coins, many 
of which were sent home by the Governor- General and wmre distri- 
buted among the cabinets of the British Museum, East India Company, 
and other public institutions, where som.e, at any rate, of the speci- 
mens are still to be seen. The coins of this hoard are described by 
Wilson as being “ of rude execution and debased metal, and it is doubt- 
ful if any of them are authentic issues of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
though "agreeing in general design with the Archer type of those issues. 
A few specimens from this hoard, which I designate by the name of 
Kalighat, are noticed in the Supplement to my Catalogue.^ 

In 1888 Mr. Tregear dug up some specimens of the Gupta gold coin- 
age ill some imins, known as Jaichandra’s Mahal, near Jaunpur. The 
exact number of the coins so found is not stated, but it does not appear 
to have been large. Most, if not all, of these coins were subsequently 
piiblisliod by Prinse];), and are included in my Catalogue.f 

The important trove, which is referred to in the Catalogue as the 
Bharsar hoard, was found near Benares in 1851 and is described by 
Major Kittoe as follows : — 

These coins, which are all gold, of different weight and quality, 
■were of a trove of ninety in number, that is, such number were delivered 
'into the treasury. They were found, with about 70 more, by some vil- 
lagers, buried in a copper vessel, in a mound on which stands the village 
of Bharsar, in pargana Bharwal, and Thana Chandauli, about twelve miles 
from Benares, between the Ganges and Kaiamiiasa. Bharsar is the site 

of one of the many ancient cities, the names of which are lost 

Of the number Iscil recovered] 71 were coins of Chandra Gupta, 
69 being of one type of his coinage evidently, Archer type]. Of 

these, four were retained of the most perfect, and the remainder were 
sold by auction ; they were all more or less defective, and but few of 
them had even a portion of the legend round the rim perfect, but the 

^ Marsden Hum. Or., II, 726; Ariaua Ant. jjp. 416-17 and Plate XVITI, 

21 seqq. The barbarous coins figured by Marsden were from this hoard. (Frmsep's 
JSnsayS) I, 230.) 

t J. A. S. B. Ill, (1831), 619. 
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name [in Gupta cliaracters in text] beneath the left arm of the figure 
was distinct in all of them.”* 

Tliii'ty-two coins were retained and described. This hoard being tlie 
only large one concerning which details at all copious have been recorded, 
I think it is desirable to give an analysis of the portion preserved. The 
thirty- two coins retained comprised the following types and varieties 


Samudm Gupta— Javelin type, var. (1) 1 

5? » JJ JJ (4*) 1 

Archer „ ,, 2 and a duplicate 3 

V ^ ; Lyrist „ ^ — - — 1 

Chandra Gupta II*— Archer „ class II, a ; 2 and a dupl 3 

n » » >, j, » land a dupl 2 

?? JJ JJ JJ JJ JJ T j ^ JJ JJ JJ 2 

JJ JJ JJ JJ JJ JJ JJ 1 1 

„ „ „ Horseman to Left — ; 2 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra — Archer type, var. a; 2 

„ „ „ ' — Horseman to Bight „ var. a ; 1 and dupl. 2 

JJ JJ JJ ,, Left ,, " ,,,,,, 2 

„ „ „ — Peacock „ var. ...... 1 

„ „ „ — Combatant Lion „ 1 

Skanda Gupta — Archer „ 3 and 3 dupl 6 

Prakasaditya — Lion and Horseman ,, 2 


Total... 32 

The contents of the hoard seem to indicate that it was buried not 
very long after the close of the reign of Skanda Gupta, that is to say, 
(according to the chronology which I adopt), not later than about 400 
A. D. ; and we thus learn that at that time the mound of Bharsar was an 
inhabited town. The Lyrist coin of Samudra is noted as being in fine 
condition, and some of the Skanda pieces were likewise well preserved ; 
a coin of Kumara’s is described as much worn, a circumstance which 
renders it probable that the hoard was deposited at some considerable in- 
terval from the time of Kumara’s reign. The association in a single 
hoard of coins belonging to so many reigns, tj^es, and varieties is re- 
markable, and shows that these various issues were ail current together 
in the province of Benares. 

* Memo, by Major M. Kittoe, Archaeological Enquirer, on some Ancient Gold 
Coins found near Benares in 1851, and submitted hj the Government of India for 
the inspection of the members of the Asiatic Society ; with the Memo, on the same 
by Mr. E. C. Bayley. (X A. 8. B. XXI, pp. 899^400, and PL XII, Jigs 1^9, The plate 
was miserably executed by a native). The coins from this hoard are not included in 
Mr, Thomas’ catalogues. 
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The same Tolame of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
wliicii contains the description of the Bharsar treasure trove siipjilies si 
notice of some coins found at Muhaminadpnr, near the Ariinkhali River, 
in the Jessoro District of Lower Bengal. They are described as being 
all of the Cliipta kiJigs of Kanauj and comprise specimens of the 
silver coinage of Chandra Gupta, Kiimtira Gupta, and Skaiida Gupta* 
The metal of these coins is very impure/’ The hoard included one gedd 
coin weighing 85 grains, which, at that, time, Babii Rajendralal Alitra 
helieved to he a coin of STi Gupta, but it is evidently of a date much 
subsequent to Skanda Gupta."*' 

j\[r.^ Thomas alludes, with tantalizing brevity, to a hatch of twenty 
gold coins found at G opal pur on ‘ the Ghagra Rivei*, on tlie site of the 
old village fort, ten miles west of Barhal ’ in July 1854.” Barlial is in 
the district of Gorakhpur. Seven of these coins “ from the mints of 
Oiiandra Gupta II ” w’erc submitted to Government, and included a 
specimen of his Archer type, Class I, IsTo particulars are recorded 
concerning the other constituents of the hoard. f General Cunninghani 
informs me that a great hoard was found at Allahabad some twenty 
years ago consisting of about 200 of the gold Peacock coins of Kiimara 
Gupta. General Cunningham saw a large number of specimens and ob- 
tained possession of four, two of which, namely, one of each variety, are 
still in Ids cabinet. 

About seven, years ago twenty or thirty Gupta gold coiim wrnre found 
at Jlnisi opposite Allahabad, comprising two s]>ecimGos of Kumara Gupfa’s 
Archer type, Class I var. a ; and eight spechnens of the same king’s 
Peacock type in both varieties. J 

Eocontly, thirteen gold coins of the Guptas were found near Hugh, 


the hoard being composed as follows : — 

Samiidra Gupta — Javelin type 1 

Chandra Gupta II — Archer „ Class II 5 

Kumira Gupta Mahendra — ■ Archer „ 3 

„ ,, „ — Honseman to Right ,, 2 

„ „ „ — Lion-Jrampler „ 1 


Total... 13§ 

^ Xote on Three Ancient Goins found at Mnliammadptir in the Jessore District, 
by Babii Eiijendraia Mitra (J. A. 5. jB. XAT 2 >v ; PL XII, vgs. 10-12). One of 

these coins belongs to Sasangka (A. B. 600). Cmninghavi, Arcli. Rep. Ill, p. 13S.) 

t 1. A. B. B. X.XIY (1855), p. 499. 

X From information kindly cortmuinicated by Sir E. 0. Bayloy. 

§ 1 am indebted to Dr. Hoernlo for my kiwvriedgo of this hoard, wMcb T 
designate by the name of Hugli 
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Of tlie eight Gupta gold coins in the possession of Sir E. C. Baylciv, 
three, as above mentioned, were found at or near Allahabad ; the rt 3 st are 
believed to have I'jeen found either at Kanauj or Allaha])ad. 

The gold coins of the Guptas in the cabinet of Mr. A. (hunt were all 
obtained in Oiidh, and mostlj near Eaizabad (Ajodhya), except one, wliich 
was bought in Bombay. Mr. J. Hooper’s speoiinens W'cre also obtained in 
Eastern Oudh. Mr. H. Bivett-Carnac has 13 gold Gupta coins, 6 of these 
were obtained in the province of Benares, 2 were dug near Allahabad, 
1 was procured at Lucknow, 2 at Cawnpore, and 2 at Mathura. 

Col. Tod’s coins, inclnding the four gold Guptas figured in Trans. 
R. A. S. Yol. I. PL XII, 4th series, were all obtained at Agra, Mathura, 
Ujjain, or Ajmir, but more precise information respecting them is wanting. 

The above notes comprise all the facts which I have l)eeii al)le to 
collect respecting hoards of Gupta gold coins^ and the origin of the 
collections in various cabinets. 

I shall now proceed to analyse the available statistics respecting the 
find- spots of individual coins, including some wdiich were comprised in 
certain of the hoards already mentioned. 

Prinsep was more careful than many other antiquarians have been to 
record the source from which he obtained his coins. Thirty-seven Gupta 
gold coins are described in bis essays, and the following table of the find- 
spots of these coins has been compiled from his notes : — 


Prom Kananj 

„ Jaunpui* 

» . ? 

„ Benares . . 

3 j G Bi Jr' a , . . . 

„ Mirzapur 

,, Gliazipur 

„ not stated 


... 3 
... 3 

(cabinet of T regear, who collected at Jaunpur) 11 

... 1 

... 1 


1 

1 

12 


Total... 37 


In the following general statement, compiled from all the notes of 
place in my catalogue, the coins described by Prinsep are included. 

* There is iiotliing to show the prove7iance of any of the coins in the India 
Office collection. The find-spots of a very few coins in the British Masemn collection 
are recorded, but there is reason to doubt the accuracy of some of the notes. Ur. 
Theobald does not know where any of his Gupta coins were found, except that one 
was bought in Benares, and one in Mathur^. Information is likewise wanting coir 
cerning the prov07imce of nearly all the coins in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 
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The coins of the Bharsar hoard are placed mder the head of Benares 
and those found at Jhhsi under the head of Allahabad. Tod’s coins are 
described as obtained in hT. W. India. 

For facility of Yerification the figures are given for each reign. It is 
necessary to observe that the notes which form the basis of niy tables are 
often vaguely expressed, and that in some instances it is impossible to say 
whether the coin was exhumed or only bought at the locality named. 



Table op Fikd-spots. 


Total 

Beign. 

Find-s^ots. 

No. of coins. 

for 




reign. 

Ghatot Kacha. 

Jaunpiir ? 

1 

- 1 

Chandra Gupta I. 

? 

1 



Ghazipur 

1 


>r ■ . 

Benares 

1 

■ : : ,3 

Samudra Gupta. 

Kanauj 

1 


3» 

3, ■ ? - 

1 



Saharanpur 

1 


- n 

Mathura 

1 


if 

Oudh 

10 



Jaunpur 

1 


■ , Sf 

Benares 

7# 


if 

Gaya 

1 


■'if 

Patna ? 

1 



HfigK ^ 

1 

25 

Chandra Gupta II. 

Eanau j 

2 



Bulandshahr 

1 



Cawnpore 

2 



B. W. India 

3 



Oudh 

4 



Ghazipur 

1 



Jaunpui' 

1 




5 



Mirzapur 

1 



Benares 

12# 



Gorakhpur District 

7# 



HugH 

5 

44 


^ The Barhal hoard comprised about 20 Gupta coins, of which 7 belonged to 
the reign of Chandra Gupta 11 ; it is not known to what reign the remaining coins 
belonged, and I have therefore excluded them from the table. In the case of the 
Bharsar hoard I have only taken credit for the few coins described in detail, but the 
hoard comprised about 160 Gupta coins, of which 7l belonged to the reign of Chandra 
Gupta II. 
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Total 

Eeign, 

Find-sjpof, 

No. of coins. 

for 




reign. 

Knmara Gupta 

Mahendra.lST. W. India 

1 



Allahabad (Jhusi) 

14 



Oudh 

3 



Jaunpur 

1 



Benares 

9 



Gaya 

2 



Mahanada 

1 



Midnapur 

1 



Hugh 

7 

39 

Skanda Gupta, 

Kanauj 

1 



Oudh 

1 



Jaunpur ? 

1 



Benares 

1 



Ghazipur 

1 



Mahanada 

1 

6 


Total for ail reigns 

• 

118 

The following figures give the meagre information available c 

cerning the find-spots of the coins mentioned 

in the Supplement to ' 

Catalogue : — 




Chandra 

Oudh 

1 

1 

Kumara 

Kalighat^ 

1 

1 

Skanda 

Gaya 

1 

1 

Fara 

Oudh 

1 


5J ■ 

Kalighat^ 

1 

2 

Prakasaditya 

Kanauj 

1 



Benares 

2 

3 


Total 


Grand total 118 + 8 


8 

126 


The next following statement exhibits a result of the inyestigation 
which may surprise some of my readers. 

I. Coins obtained at Kananj (including 1 donbtfal case), 

Samndrai^npta 2 

Chandra ^ 

^ The Kalighat jmpnsed over 200 coins, but its detailed composition is 

not known. 
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Skaiida, Gupta .. 

Prakasaditya v., 

11. Coins obtaiued west and north-west o£ Kanauj, 

Saimidm Gupta 

Chandra Gupta 11 ... ... .. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra 
III. Coins obtained east of Kanauj. 

Ghatot Kacha 

Chandra Gupta I 
Saniudra Gupta ... 

Chandra Gupta II.,, 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra 
Skanda Gupta 

Doubtful ... ... ... ... 


1 . 

1 Total 6 

6 

2;, Total 10 

1 
3 
20 
36 
38 
5 ■ 

7 Total 110 
Grand total 126 


The above total refers only to the coins described in detail, but, 
when the entire contents of the Barhal, Allahabad and Bharsar hoards 
are included, the total of indisputably Gupta coins found east of Kanauj 
will be about 480. If the entire K^ighat hoard of rude coins of Gupta 
type be included, the total must be rai.sed to a])out 690, and, if it be 
admitted that Warren Hastings’ 172 “ gold darics ” from Benares were 
Gupta coins, the grand total would amount to about 860. In any case 
the figure for Kanauj stands at 6. The fact is therefore established -Nvith 
mathematical certainty that Kanauj supplies only an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the Gnpta gold coins, the great bulk of wliich have been 
obtained far to the east of that city. 

Section YI. 


The Gupta Mint- Cities and Capital. 

In Southern India the ancient native governments permitted subor- 
dinate rulers and even private persons to coin in all metals, including 
gold, with little restriction, but there is no indication of similar laxity 
having at any time prevailed in Hindustan.'^ 

In Northern India successive dynasties followed, so far as is known, 
the practice of the Persian kings and Eoman emperors, and jealously 
retained in their own hands the right of coining gold. 

If this be admitted, it follows that the .ancient gold coinages of 
Northern India will have been struck at or nei^ :he seats of government 
of the sovereigns who issued them. If, tl/Vlial>re, we can discover the 
position of the mint-cities where the gold piecom the Gnpta kings wex’e 

* Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights (Intern, Or.)^ p. 57. 
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struck, we mar feel confidcuit tliat we Lave also discovered tlie site of iiie 
capital, or capitals, of tliose princes. 

Priiisep designated tlie Gupta gold coinage bj tlic name of tLe 
‘ Kaiiauj series.’ Almost without exception later winters on Tmlian 
archteology ]ia,ve followed him, and it seems to me, have ratlier blindly 
followed him, in asaiiming the existence of a special connection between 
the Gupta dynasty and Kaiianj. 

Not to mention other and less anthoritatiTe writers, Mr. Burgess 
speaks of “ the Guptas of KanaLij,”=^ and Sir 3A C. Bayley does not hesitate 
to affirm explicitly that Kaiiaiij was the Gujda capitalf. But wliat evi- 
dence warrants us in asserting that the Gupta kings had them capital at 
Kanauj ? I can iind none. 

It will not be disputed that the belief in Kanauj being the Gupta 
capital 03‘iginatcd in Prinsep’s designation of the gold coins as the ‘ Kanauj 
series,’ and in his assertion that they were most commonly found at 
Kanauj. But the statistics given in the last preceding section of this 
paper, which are indisputable so far as they go, prove that Prinsep was 
mistaken as to the fact, and that the coins in question are not most com- 
monly found at Kanauj. Attention has already been drawn to the 
circumstance that Prinsep subsequently corrected his earlier and less 
guarded assertion, and bracketed Jaunpur and Gaya mth Kanauj, as the 
places where the Gupta gold coins were found in greatest abundance ; 
and, from the first, he was careful to note that no Idstonj connected the 
Gujptas and Kancivf, Prinsep’s error, therefore, so far as it was an eiTor, 
■was not a grave one, and his statements ofi'er a very slender foundation 
for the categorical assertion that Kanauj was the Gupta capital. 

It seemvS to me that Prinsep’s misapprehension on the subject can be 
very easily explained. The fine Retreating Lion coin of Cliandra Gupta 
II was obtained b}" Lieut. Conolly at Kanauj ; and the fact that the 
publication and study of this coin led to the decipherment of the rest of 
the series appears to have impressed Prinsep’s imagination, and to liave 
infinenced him in giving the name of ‘ Kanauj Series ’ to this class of 
gold coins. 

However this may be, the solid fact remains that out of 87 coins 
described by Prinsep, the find-spots of 25 are known more or less accu- 
rately, and of these latter only 3 can he traced to Kanauj. Nor have I 
been able to find a record of a single hoard of Gupta gold coins found at 
that city, and it need hardly be observed that the pcciirrence of hoards 
in certain places is more valuable as evidence for the purposes of the liis" 

* Arcliaeol. Survey of W. India, II, p- 80. 
t Nam. Chron. II, 3rd S. (1882) p. 158. 
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torian than the finding of isolated coins, which may have reached their 
resting places in any of a hundred different ways. 

I think, therefore, that the evidence now presented fully warrants 
the assertion that the find-spots of the Gupta gold coins in no way support 
the statement that Kanauj teas the Gupta capital. 

I am not aware that evidence of any other kind has ever been ad- 
duced in support of that statement, which has been passed from one 
writer to another apparently without examination. 

I do not deny that Kanauj was in existence during the rule of the 
Gupta kings, nor that it was included in their dominions. Little appears 
to be known about its early history, but it has always been reputed one 
of the most ancient of Indian cities, and we know that it was an import- 
ant place in 400 A. D. when Fa Hian visited it, and it appears to have 
been known by name to the geographer Ptolemy about A. D. 140. It is 
also certain that it was the capital of the eastern dominions of the great 
Harsha Varddhana in A. D. 634, but all these facts in no wise prove it to 
have been the Gupta capital.* I am quite willing to admit that Sir E. 0. 
Bayley is right in calling Kanauj ^ the Dehli of the Hindus,^ if that title 
be restricted to the centuries between 600 A. D. and the Muhammadan 
conquest, but I can find no authority for the antedating of this claim to 
precedence, t 

The conchtsion arrived at so far is a purely negative one. I shall 
now consider whether any positive result as to the position of the mints 
and capital may be obtained from a study of the find-spots of the Gnpta 
gold coins and other evidence. 

It may safely be affirmed that the records of the localities, both where 
hoards and where individual coins were found, indicate unmistakably 
that the Gupta gold coinage was stmck and chiefly current in territories 
far to the east of Kanauj, and that these territories may be roughly de- 
scribed as the Province of Benares, with some adjoining districts. It 
seems to me impossible to diaw any other conclusion from the evidence 
which has been set forth in the section on fmd-spots.* 

* These references are quoted from GenL Cunningham’s Archseol. Eep. I, 280 
Sir U. C. Bayley informs me that in the Basle edition of Ptolemy (1533) the name 
which is supjDosed to mean Kanauj is written K(xvay6pa. 

f The phrase ^ the Delhi of the Hindus * is quoted from a letter on this subject 
with which Sir B. 0. Bayley favoured me. His theory about the supposed dates in 
the Gupta era on the mediseval coinage of Kabul (Num. Chron. Srd 8er. Vol. II, pp, 
128-165 and 291-294) is of very doubtful correctness, and even if it were proved, does 
not contribute to the solution of the question discussed in the text. I see no reason for 
supposing that the use of the Gupta era was connected with the sovereignty of 
Kanauj. 

J The scanty evidence as to the provenance of the Gupta copper coins (ante 
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Tlic districts around ^Benares are ricli in remains of ancient cities, 
and at present it does not seem i^ossible to fix on any one of these with 
certainty as the Gupta capital. Yery probably there "was more than 
one ca|:>itai, even at one and the same time, in the same way as Mtihol)a, 
Kliajnraho, and Kalinjar may be appropriately described as respectively 
the civil, religions, and military capitals of the Chandei kingdom in 
Bmidelkhand during mediasval times. 

If a choice must be made, I shonld be inclined to fix upon Patali- 
pntra (Patna) as the headquarters of the eastern dominions of the 
Gupta kings.'-^ It is a little east of the places where the gold coins have 
been most often found, but is sufficiently near those places to make it 
quite credible that it was the capital city and chief mint. It must be 
remembered that the ancient Pataliputra has been almost entirely carried 
away by the Gangesjf a^t^d that consequently treasure trove is naturally 
scarce in the city which is its modern representative. No argument is 
needed to show that in the time of the Mauryas Pataliputra deserved to 
be called ‘ the Delhi of the Hindus.’ It was still a city in the time of 
Pa-Hian (400 A. D.), but, when Hwep Thsang visited the spot in 632 A. D., 
the once splendid metropolis had been reduced to a squalid \dilage.j 
The cause of its ruin is not known, but I would conjecture that the White 
Huns may have destroyed the famous city. 

General Cunningham has pointed out that the account of another 
Chinese traveller indicates that Pataliputra was still flourishing as the 
capital of a great kingdom between the years 222 and 280 A. D., and has 
conjectured that the king referred to by the Chinese author was Kiimara 
Gupta Mahendra and tliat ‘‘ the decline of Pataliputra was due to the 
fall of the great Gupta dynasty and the consequent removal of the seat 
of government to another place. ”§ It will be admitted by ail tijat 

p. 153 note) appears, so far as it goes, to indicate that they were issued from the 
same mints as the gold coins. The silver coinage was evidently provincial 

^ Wilford long ago fixed on Patna as the Grupta capital, but in doing so was 
guided by a mistaken notion that Padmavati was an equivalent of Pataliputra {WiU 
soyCs Yisliniij Vnrdna^ 4)to. edn, p. 480, note ^0). I find that the late Mr. Wilton Oldham 
also speaks of “the Gupta dynasty, the capital of which was in Magadha or Bihar, 
the city of Pataliputra, or the modern Patna” {Hist, and 8tat. Memoir of the Qhdzi- 
pw MstricL Part I. p. 38 ). Ayodhya was probably one of the chief cities of 
the Guptas. 

t Arch. Kep. YIII, pp. XII, and 24. 

J McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 207, note* 

§ Cunningham, Arch. Bep. XI, 163. An English rendering of Stanislas Julien’s 
revised version of the Oliineso text is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX (1880) 
p, 17. An earlier version will he found in J. A.'S. B., Vol. VI. pp. Gl-76. The 
OhiuesQ author does not specify Pataliputra hy naTM^ hut it is probable that Patali- 
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Patalipiitra, by reason of its ancient importance, must have been one of 
the chief cities in the Giipta dominions. We are not, however, alto- 
gether restricted to indii'ect inference for proof of this fact. 

The inscription on the back of the Tawa cave at Udayagiri near 
Bliilsa records that the cave was made by one Saba, whose ancestx^al 
name was Vimsena a poet, and a resident of Pataliputra, who had come 
thither with his king, Chandra Gupta.“* 

The broken inscription at Garhwa near Allahabad, which appears 
to belong, like that in the Tawa cave, to the reign of Chandi’a Gupta II, 
mentions Pataliputra at the end of the eleventh line, but the inscrip- 
tion is so mutilated that the context cannot be made out.f 

The inscriptions which give the genealogy of the Gupta family inform 
us that Kumari Devi, the queen of Chandra Gupta I, was the daughter 
of Lichchhavi, an assertion which is fully confirmed by the legend 
* Kumari Devi Lichchhavayah ’ on the gold coins. It is highly probable 
that the lapidary and numismatic record means that the queen belonged 
to the Lichchhavi family of Ksbatriyas wbo resided at YaiMli, and are 
famous for their devotion to the Buddha in earlier times, Vai^ali is the 
modern Besarh or Besadh, 27 miles distant from Patna, (Chinn. Arch. Bep, 
Vol. I, p. 55), and, if the identity of the Lichchhavi family in Buddhist and 
Gupta times be admitted, the alliance of the Gupta kings with that 
family is another indication that their capital was at or near Patna. I 
may note in passing that the alliance is also a proof that the Guptas were 
a Kshatriya familj^, and not either STidras or foreigners. The narrative 
of I-tsing (circa 690-700 A, D.) shows that the dominions of Shi Gupta, 
the founder of the d^masty, were situated in Magadha, and included Bud- 
dha Gaya. He says, All parts of the world have their appropriate tem- 
ples, except Cliina, so that priests from tliat country have many hard- 
ships to endure. Eastward, about forty stages yoja7ias'] following 
the course of the Gaiiges, -we come to the Mrigasikavana Temple. Hot 
far from this is a ruined establishment called the Tchina Temple. The 
old tradition says that formerly a Maharaja called Shi Gupta built this 
for the priests of China. At this time some Chinese priests, some tw^enty 
men or so came from Sz’chiian to the Mabibodhi Temple to pay worship 
to it, on which the king, seeing their piety, gave them as a gift this j)lot 
of land. The land now belongs to the king of Eastern India, whose name 
is Deva Varinma.*' (J. B. A. 8> Vol. XIII, N. S. pp. hll. 572J. This 

putra was tlxe city referred to. If that supposition be correct, Pjitalipntra must 
bave been the Gupta capital, at tbe period indicated, for at that period it was cer- 
tainly under Gupta rule. 

* Ounningham, Arch. Eep. X, pp. 51, 52. 
t Cunningham, Arch. Eep. Ill, 67. 
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passage a-ppears to me to be strong evidence tliat the Gupta dynasty took 
its rise in Magadlia, and that its capital was, consequently, in all pro- 
bability, Patalipritra, tlie leading city of Magadha. 

Tlie well-known passages in tbe Puranas, wdiicli mention tlie Gupta 
djuiasty, also point to the fact that the centre of gravity of their empire 
lay east of Kanaiij. The Yishiin Pnrana states that the Guptas of Maga- 
dha reigned along the Ganges to Prayttga ” (Allahabad), and the Yayu 
Parana (which is supposed to be more ancient) adds that, besides the 
regions so specified, Saketa was included in their dominioiis.^^ The ex- 
pression along the Ganges to Prayaga ’’ evidently refers to the course 
of the river from Magadha (i. c., the country around Pataliputra) on the 
east, to Prayaga on the west. 

I was at one time inclined to suppose that the Pauranic texts referred 
to the later Guptas of Magadha mentioned in the Aphsar inscription, f 
but I now prefer to accept the general opinion which interprets the texts 
as referring to the imperial dynasty. Mr. A. Grant’s gold Gupta coins 
were all (except one) obtained in Oudh, and mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of Saketa ( = Ayodhya, near Paizabad), and Mr. Hooper’s were 
likewise found in Eastern Oudh, which facts are some confirmation of the 
statement in the Vaju Parana, if referred to the earlier dynasty. There 
is, moreover, no proof that the small tenitory of the later Guptas 
extended so far w'ost as Saketa, which may have declined before their 
time, as in A. D. 400 the famous neighbouring city of S'ravasti had 
descended to the rank of a petty village, and in A. D. 632 was com- 
pletely deserted. J 

The distribution of the architectural and sculptural remains of the 
Gupta dynasty supplies another argument to prove that the capital of 
the dominions of the dynasty in Northern India lay further east than is 
commonly suj^posed. 

If the remains in Central India and Guzerat be excluded, which 
mark the extent of the western conquests of the later members of the 
family, § I think that the only records in stone of the Guptas yet dis- 
covered west of Allahabad are the broken inscription at Mathura, which 
gives the genealogy of Samiidra Gupta, |1 and the dedicatory inscrip- 

* Wilson’s Yishnn Parana (qnarto edition), p. 479. 

t Cunningham, Arch. Eep. Ill, 136, and XVI, p. 79, A dynasty, with the family 
name of Gupta, x'eigned in Orissa probably as late as the tenth century A. D, {Ind. 
Antiqxwry, Vol. V, pp. 55 scqq.) 

t Cunningham, Arch. Eep. I, 333, referring to Pa-Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

§ I concur with Prof. Oldenberg in regarding as a forgery the so-called J dnaga^-h 
tradition published by Major Watson (Ind. Ant, II, 312). 

i| Ounn. Arch. Eep, I, 237 and III, 36. 
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tions at Biisar (20 miles N. B. of Eta) coiitaiiiiiig tlie genealogj of 
Kuinara Gupta.;^ A copper-plate grant dated in tlie reign of Skanda 
Gupta has been found at Iiidor Kliei’a, eiglit miles S. S. W. of Anup- 
filiabr.t Tins is a meagre list when compared witb tlie catalogue of 
iiiseribed pillars and ruined edifices wMcb are known to exist eastward. 
Allahabad (Pray aga) possesses the great inscription containing the 
history of Samudra Gupta, engr* * * § * * * §§ aved after his death on the pillar set up 
by the great Maurya emperor of Pataliputra, J and in the neighbourhood 
of Allahabad numerous ruins and inscriptions of the Gupta period are 
found at Kosambi (Kosam),§ Garhwa or Bhatgarh,|| and Bitha- 
Deoriya.^ Going further east, we find at Bhitari in the Gliazipur district, 
between Benares and Gliazipur, tbe celebrated inscribed pillar giving the 
history of Skanda Gupta, associated with the ruins of extensive brick 
buildings belonging to the reign of his predecessor Knmara.^'^ The 
uninscribed pillar at Zarnania in the same district appears to be of about 
the same date jff and still further east, Bihar has .pillars to show, -which 
were inscribed in the reigns of Kuimira and Skanda, and in the 
Gorakhpur district, north of Ghazipur, is to be seen the Jain pillar at 
Kaliaon dedicated in the reign of Skanda Gupta. 

The distribution of the architectural and sculp hxral remains, there- 
fore, closely coincides with that of the gold and copper coins, and is 
equally adverse to the claim of Kanauj to the honour of having been the 
Gupta capital. 

There is no reason to suppose that tbe sway of the Guptas extended 
over Lower Bengal, and it seems probable that the coins found in that 
province came there in the course of trade and travel, and mark the line 
of a trade route which led to Tamralipti or sonic other ancient port at 
the mouths of the Ganges. II II 

Sir E. C. Bayley has been good onougli to favour me with his criti- 
cism on the views above enunciated, the outline of which was submitted 

* Xfj'id. XI, 17. 

t Ihkl XII, 38. 

J Prmsep’s Essays, Vol. I, p. 233. 

§ Ounningham Arch. Kep X, 3 seqq. 

II IhicLy III, 63 seqq. and X, 10, seqq. 

f Ibid III, 48 and X, 7, 8. 

Ibid I. 97 seqq.f etc. The second vowel in Bhitari is not long as it is gen- 
erally marked. 

ft Ibid III, 62. 

tt Ihid I, 36. 

§§ The corrected facsimile and translation with notes are given in Ind. Antiquary 
for 1881, pp. 124-126. 

jjjj The Chinese account above referred to proves that the Indian capital in. the 
middle of the third century A. B. was a place of active trade. 
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to him. He urges that gold, which in old Indian times, was not the 
current circniatioii of every day transactions, would collect, not at seats 
of Government, but round centres of commerce, such as Allahabad, 
Benares, and Faizabad always have been, and they are also centres of 
pilgrimage, which attract much gold and silver. 

It is almost an infallible indication of the neighbourhood of a 
sovereign’s capital when his coins of very minute value are found in large 
numbers. It is only in the markets of large towns or cities that such a 
coinage was of use in India, owing to the social habits of the countrj^, 
but such cities rarely existed except at the head-quarters of Government. 
The miimte coins of the Pathan kings abound within twenty miles of 
Delhi, but are very lu-re elsewhere. Their gold coins are as common 
elsewhere as at Delhi. The copper coins of the Guptas are so rare, how- 
ever, that no dednction can be drawn from them.” 

These remarks show the importance of tracing the provenance of the 
Gnpta copper coins, which, as already observed, do not appear to be so 
rare as Sir E. 0. Bayley supposes. 

His remark that such “ markets of large towns or cities ” as Allaha- 
bad, Benares, and Faizabad were in the Gupta period, rarely existed 
except at the head-quarters of Government ” appears to me to lend much 
support to the inference which I have drawn from the recorded find-spots 
of the Gnpta coins, especially the large hoards. However, the reader has 
BOW both views before him, and can Judge for himself. 

Seotioh VII. 

CONCLtrSION. 

I must now bring to a close this long but imperfect introductory 
essay, and invite the patient reader to enter upon the dry details of the 
Catalogue. My general description of the Gupta gold coins is specially 
deficient in two respects, namely, in omitting all systenuitic discussion 
of the fabric and of the paleography of the coins. 

The details occasionally given in the Catalogue are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the standard of purity of metal was not always uniform, but I 
have not had an opportunity for procuring analyses of any of the coins, 
and must content myself with remarking that this subject should not be 
overlooked. 

Circumstances have not permitted me to study the original coins 
sufficiently at leisure in order to work out the palssography of the legends, 
but I am convinced that the detailed study of this subject would not be 
barren of result. The alphabetical diameters on the coins do not vary 
very much, but the variations are sufficient to deserve attention and 
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inyestigation.* It seems to me that in the voinminous discussions re- 
specting the date of the Guptas sufficient stress has not been laid on the 
palsBOgraphy of their lapidary and numismatic inscriptions. A good 
book on the Elements of the Palaeography of I^orthern India is badly 
wanted. ■ 

A minute study of the epigraphy of the coins might perhaps lead to 
a more satisfactory chronological arrangement of the seveiul types of 
each reign than I have been able to make. The types are anunged in my 
Catalogue in an order which seemed to be not inconsistent with chrono- 
logical succession, but the arrangement does not profess to be satis- 
factory, and in many respects is arbitraiy, and open to correction. 

The materials used in the compilation of my Catalogue are detailed 
below : — 

I. Published Coins, viz . : — 

1. CoL Tod’s paper in Trans. Eoy. As. Soc. (1827), VoL I. p. 340, 
and PL XII, 4th series.f 

2. H. H. Wilson’s paper in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XYII, and 

PL I.J 

3. Marsden’s Xuniismata Orientalia, Xos. ML-MLIX inclusiye.§ 

4. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, PL XVIIL|| 

^ Some dcsaltory observations concerning tbe paljeography of the Gupta coins 
generally will be found in Mr, Thomases essay on the Coins of the Gupta .Dynasty 
(J. A. S. B. XXJV, pp. 491i 505, 510 ; 512 and 517), and concerning that of the silver 
coins in Cunningham’s Arch. Eep. IX, 21-26. In one corner of India, the Punjab 
hills between the Indus and the Jumna, the Gupta alphabet has never been changed, 
and the Baniyas of the Mils still keep their accounts in Gupta characters.” (Cunn. 
Arch. Hep. XIV, p. 121). This very remarkable fact should be borne in mind by all 
paloeographers. 

t Fig. 1, Kumdra Gupta Mahendra (Archer, class I a) ; fig. 2, Chandra Gupta 
II (Archer, class II a ) ; fig. 3, Chandra Gupta 11, (Lion-Trampler, var. a ) j fig. 4, 
ditto (ditto, var, 7 ). 

$ Fig. 6, Samudra Gupta (Javelin, var. 1 ) ; fig. 7, ditto, (ditto, var. 2 ) ; fig. 12, 
Skanda Gupta (King and Queen, ~ F. E. XXIII, 24) ; fig. 13, Chandra Gupta II 
(Archer, class II a); fig. 17, Prakdsdditya. (Lion and Horseman) j fig. 18, Kumara 
Gupta Mahendra (Horseman to Left) ; fig. 19, Samudra Gupta, (Lyrist). 

§ ML, Chandra Gupta II (Archer, class II a ) ; MLI and MLVI, Chandra 
Gupta ? (Archer, barbarous ) ; MLII and MLIII, Kumara Gupta ? (Archer, bar- 
barous) ; MLIY, Kara Gupta, (Archer, barbarous) ; MLV, Skanda Gupta ?, (Archer, 
barbarous) ; MLVII, Chandra Gupta II (Archer, class I j8 ) ; MLVIII, Chandra 
Gupta I (King and Queen) ; MLIX, Kumara Gupta Mahendra, (Horseman to Eight, 
var. J.) 

II Fig. 1, Chandra Gupta 11, (Swordsman and Umbrella) ; fig. 2, Samudra 
Gupta (Aiwamedha) ; fig. 3, Chandra Gupta I, (King and Queen) ; fig. 4, Chandra 
Gupta II (Archer, class II ) ; fig, 5, Chandra Gupta II, (Lion-Trampler, var. a ) ; 
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5. Memo, on ancient gold coins found at Bliarsar, near Benares ; by 
Major Kittoe and Mr. E. 0. Bajlej ; 32 coins described. (*/. A. S. B. 
XXI (1852) pp, 390-400 ayid FI. XII, figs 1-9.) 

6. Prinsep’s Essays and Plates. The plates of Gupta gold coins 
in Thomas’s edition are, 

PL XXII, figs. 10 and 17 == J. A. S. B. IT, PL XXXVIII. 

„ XXIII, „ 18 to 32 „ XXXIX. 

„ XXIX, „ 11 „ 20=== „ Y, „ XXXYI. 

„ XXX, „ 1 „ 10= „ „ „ XXXYIIL 

(The engravings of Gupta gold coins in J. R. A. S. YoL XII, 0. B, 
(1850) are reproductions of Prinsep’s plates, and Plates X and XI of 
H. T. Prinsep’s Xote on the Historical discoveries deducible from the 
Recent discoveries in Afglianistan (I/o?z.cZ. 1844) are equivalent respec- 
tively to Pis. XXII and XXIX in Thomas’s edition of Priiisep’s Essays.) 

7. E. Thomas’s original Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in J. A. S. 
B. XXIY (1855), pp. 487-502. 

8. E. Thomas’s Revised Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in his 
edition of Prinsep’s Essays, (1858), YoL I, pp. 377-387. 

9. E. Thomas’s Records of the Gupta Dynasty, (Trubmr, 1876), pp. 
21-24, and Autotype PL figs 1-5. (This work is a reprint of Chapter III 
in Burgess’ ArchseoL Rep. for Western India, for the year 1874-5). 

10. Sundry miscellaneous notices, as cited in the Catalogue.’*' 

II. British Mus 33UM CoLLECTiON.f 

III. Inbia Office Collectioh, now in B. M.f 

lY. Cabinet of Sir E. C. Bayley, K, C. S. I., and other coins com- 
mnnicated by liim.J 

figs. 6 and 9, Samudra Gupta (Tavelin, var. 1) ; figs. 7 and 8, ditto, (ArcLer, var, a) % 
fig. 10, ditto, (Boy and Battle-axe, var. y) ; fig. IX, Kainara Gnpta Mahendra, 

( Archer, class II) ; fig. 1 2, ditto, (ditto, class la); fig. 13, ditto (Peacock var, a ) ; 
fig. 14, Gliatot Kacha, ( Solar Standard) ; [fig. 16, Chandra Gnpta 11, copper] ; fig. 
16, Knmara Gnpta Mahendra, (Horseman to Bight, var. a).; fig. 17, Chandra Gnpta 
II, (Lancer, var. jS) ; figs. 18 and 19, Prakasaditya, (Lion and Horseman) j fig. 20. 

doubtful authenticity ” ; fig. 21, Chandra Gupta ? , (Archer, barbarous) ; fig. 22, 
Nara Gupta (Archer, barbarous) ; fig. 23, Kumara Gnpca ? (ditto, ditto) ; fig. 24, 
Vishnu Gupta (ditto, ditto) ; figs. 25-28, rude mediaeval imitations of Gupta type. 

* I believe that I have seen all descriptions of Gupta gold coins in English pub- 
lications, but, if any should have escaped my notice, I hope that some critic will 
rectify the omission. I am not aware of any foreign publications on the subject. 

t I am very specially indebted to Prof. Percy Gardner for the trouble he took 
in weighing for me all the specimens in the British Museum and India Office collec- 
tions, and for much kind assistance in other ways. My acknowledgments are also 
due to Mr. B. S. Poole and the other officials in the Coin Boom of the British 
Museum for their courteous aid. 

J Sir E, 0. Bayley generously lent me his coins for examination, and has 
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Y. Cabinet of A. Grant, Esq,,’^ 0. 1. E. 

TI. Cx\.BtNET OP W. ThEOBAI/B, EsQ.f 

VII. Ooi/IiEGTION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BeNGAE.J 

VIII The HtJOEi hoari). 

IX. Cabinet of Major-Gineral Cunningham, 0. S. I., Director Geni. of 
tke Arcliseological Survey of India. § 

X. Bodleian collection. || 

XI. Cabinet of J. Hooper, Esq., B. C. S.^f 

XII. Cabinet of H. Eivett-Gaimc, Esq., 0. S., 0. 1. E. 

favoured me with several valiiahlo communications. WhiJe these sheets are passing 
throTigh the press the melancholy news of his death has reached me. 

^ Mr. A, Grant, C. I. E. was also good enough to lend me his valuable collection 
of Gupta gold coins, and to give me all the information he could on the subject. 

t Mr. W. Theobald has kindly favoured me with full particulars of the specimens 
in Ms possession. 

J I am indebted to Dr. Hoemle for a list of the Gupta gold coins in the cabinet 
of the A. S. B., and of those comprised in the Hugli hoard. 

§ General Cunningham has favoured me with a rough list of the Gupta gold 
and silver coins in his cabinet, and with sundry valuable notes. 

11 Mr. W. S. W. Taux, F. R. S. has kindly given mo information about some of 
the Gnpta coins in the Bodleian collection. 

*[[ Mr. Hooper has been good enough to let me examine his coins. 
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123*04 

Excluding 
Ho. 5 Bhar- 
sar, 112-0. 

■■ ?»' ■ , ''i 

55 J 

55 i0. 

8 

126*6 

132*5 

129*77 


. ■' J3 

■ 55 j 

55 7- 

2 

126*0 

126*0 

126*0 


■ 

■ \ 

5, 

2 

112*0 

118*4 

115-2: 


53' ■ ■ i 

,■■■■■.■■■■ 1 
■ ■ ■, ■■ 

■ ■ ' 55 «•' 

1 



122.3 


3'5' ! 

Lancer. 

a ■■■ 

2 

i lis-o 

imy 

119*15 


■55 ■" i 








»■■'■ 

Horseman to 
Left. 



3 

122*0 

lU'd 

,122*66' 


■ , 55 .',■■■ 

■55 ■■■: 

Lion-Trampler 

■ '■■"AS;' , 

a 

B 

[1 

115*4 

122*0 

11S*62^ 


■ >5 

'■''55, 

y 




' ' 


^ 55 ,' ^ ■ 

' '• ■ " ' '1 

'■'■; ^ 







xxiu vvcigoi-uis ujL, uvYtjivu uums uejuiigmg^ uu jJAr. xi, 
received too late for msertion in tlie Table. They are as follows 


Oliandra Gnpta I. 
Samndra Gupta. 

J> 3J 

Chandra Gupta II, 

J> 3? 


Kumara Gupta 
Mahendra. 


King and Queen type 
Javelin 
Aswamedha 
Archer 


Lion-Trampler 
Combatant Lion 

Archer 
Peacock 


„ (Class I) : 

» ( n) : 


119*00 and 119-50. 
117*65. 

117-00. 

118*90. 

118*60. 

120-45 and 122*00. 
118*60. 

126*75, 

127*50 and 127*60. 


The weight of the unique coin of Kumara Gupta Mahendra of the Two Queens 



■f 
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Beign. 

Type. 

Tariety. 

Number of Coins 
weighed. 

Lowest weight. 

Highest weight. 

-4A 

[Si : 

1 

® 

to 

c3 

O 

Remarks. 

OliaiKlra Gupta II. 

Combatant 


3 

111-4 

120*9 

116-56 



Lion. 

Eetreating 


1 



123-0 

Unique. 


Lion. 

Swordsman & 


4 

iiy-e 

121-0 

119-7 


Kurnara Gupta 

Umbrella. 

Swordsman 


1 



124-2 

Unique. 

Mahendra. 









Arclier. 

Class I, a. 

3 

123 

124-7 

124-06 

Excluding B. 

>1 

■ 13 ■ . 

» i8- 





M. Prinsep, 
worn, weight 
106*7 

n 

« 

SI T- 

i 



125-0 



13 

«■ 

1 



125-0 



S> 


1 



126-0 


n 


IS ?. 

... 



... 

Av. of class, 6 

j» . 

» 

Class II. 

3 

119-5 

123-6 

121-46 

coins, 124*7. 

s» 

Horseman to 

a. 

2 

124*6 

125-0 

124-75 



Bight. 

»> 


1 



126-5 


■■ ■ jj" ■' 

■ . « ■■ . 

7- 

11 

124-0 

127-2 

125-3 

B. M., E. T., 

' . 'jf 

Horseman to 


5 

123-2 

126-0 

'124-2 1 

worn, wt. 
117*3, ex- 
eluded. 

jj , 

Left. 

Peacock. 

a. 

3 

126*5 

128-6 

127*83! 


■ , ■ SI , 

SI . ^ 

B. 

6 

1240 

128-2 

126-72 


' ■ 31 ■ 

Lion-Trampler 

a. 


... 




31 

IS 


i 


... 

127-2 


3) " 

Combatant 


2 

124-5 

126-1 

125*3 


Skanda Gupta. 

Lion. 

Archer. 

Sn Skanda 

9 

125*0 

132-5 

129*21: 


■■ ■ ■ ,33. . 

King <& Queen, 

Gupta. 

1 

... 

... 

128-8 


Ckaudra Gupta 

1 Archer. 

Supplement. 

{ 1 3 

144*51 148 

1145*66 


(barbarous). 

Kumara Gupta 

1, 



4 

,143"'''' 

US-"? 146-3 


(ditto). 

Skanda Gupta 

» 

Kramaditya. 

1 

... 

... 

'141*4:,',' 


(ditto. 

Nara Gupta. 

■ . 'SI'' 


5 

143*5 

148-'/ 145-66 


Prakasaditya. 

Lion and 


5 

145*0 146*2 145*6 lExclnding B, 

Graud Total,.,. 

Horseman. 


165 

110 

148-7 

... 

M. Pringle, 
worn, 136*0. 
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CLASSIFIED AND DETAILED CATALOGUE. 



Abbreyiatiouts. 

A. A. 

... Wilson’s Ariana Antiqna, 

A. C. 

... Cabinet of Major Gen, Oiimiinghani,C.S.I., 
C. I.E. 

A. G. 

... Cabinet of Alexander Grant, Esq., C. .I.E.'-^ 

A. S. B. 

... Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

As. Bes. 

... Asiatic Besearches. 

B. 

... Bodleian collection. 

B. M. 

. . . British Mnsenm collection. 

C. 

. , . Cabinet of H .Bivett- Carnac,E sq. , C . S . , C . I .E . 

E. 0. B. 

... Cabinet of the late Sii* E. O.Bayley, K.C.S.I, 

H. 

... „ „ J". Hooper, Esq., B. 0. S. 

L 0. 

... India Office collection (now in B. M.) 

J. A. S. B. ... 

... Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

J. B. A. S. ... 

... Journal of Boyal Asiatic Society. 

L 

... Left (of reader). 

Marsden. 

... Marsden’s Humismata Orientalia. 

Mon. 

... Monogram. 

P. E. 

Prinsep’s Essays, ed. Thomas. 

r. 

... Bight (of readei’). 

Eecords. 

. . . Becords of Gupta Dynasty (Thomas, 1876) . 

Bey. Catal. 

... Thomas’ Be vised Catalogue of Gii]>ta Gold 
Coins in P. E. VoL I, pp. 377-387. 

Wt. 

... Weight in English grains. 

W, T. 

... Cabinet of W. Theobald, Esq. 

GHATOT KACHA. 

Solar Standard Type. 


(/. A, 8. B. XXIV, pp. 487-491, class A; JBev, Oatal. class J.,,) 

Obv, King, standing, with head to 1. ; he wears close cap, tailed 
coat, and leggings, of Indo- Scythian style with some modiii- 
cation ; his 1. hand either grasps, or extends across, a stan- 
dard bearing a symbol of the rayed sun ; his r, hand casts 

incense on a small altar. Under 1. arm ^ Kacha,’ which 

■ . jacT ' y 

is sometimes read as ^ ^ Kacha/ 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Mr. A. Grant’s Gupta gold coins are now in the Ermifcage Imperial at Bt. 
Potorsburg, the Director of which institation, M. Tiesenhausen, obligingly supplied 
me with impressions of the coins. 
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'S^ " 

Marginal legend, as restored by Tliomas, is 

'Sf [or wMcb, after needful corrections, is 
rendered ‘ Kaclia, having subdued the earth, secures victory 
by excellent deeds ’ ; but qucore ? Prinsep read 
^ W, and interpreted ‘ Kacha, son of an excellent man resem- 
bling Kama’, ‘ Gha ’ — standing for ‘ Ghatot.’ 

Jlev, Goddess, standing to L, holding lotus-dower in r. hand, and 
grasping cornucopia in L arm. Legend in r. field distinct 
‘ exterminator of all rajas.’ Mon/^ 

P. E. XXIX, 12; mon. 1; wt. not stated; legend described as he- 
ing in the ‘''most uneqnivoGal and well-formed 
NagarP ; from Tregcar collection. 

B. M. Prinsep ; mon. 2 ; wt. 115*2 ; the B. M. label may be wrong, 
for Thomas (/. d. 8. B. XXIV; p. 491) ascribes 
mon. 2 to a coin in Preeling collection. (FL I. 

fio-l-) 

A. A. XVIII, 4 ; mon. 4a ; wt. not stated. This figure purports to 
beacopy of P. E. XXIX, 12, but there is some 
mistake, for the mens, differ. Pennons attached 
to shaft of standard. Ohv. marginal legend mis- 
read by Wilson. 

B. M., Eden, two specimens ; mon. in both 4a, as in A. A. XTIII, 

4 ; wts. Ill and 115*6 respectively. The latter coin 
is figured in Eecords, autotype PI. fig. 1, and des- 
cribed ihid^ p. 21, where the wt. is stated to be 116* 

W. T. ; mon, imperfect ; wt. 118. 

A. S. B. ; one specimen, no details stated. 

B. ; -ditto ■ , ■ ditto. . 

A. C. ; three specimens, no details stated. 

Mr. Thomas (/, A. S. JB, XXJF, j?. 490) notes the existence of a 
sj)ecimen in the Stacy collection, and another in the Bush cabinet, both 
with the same mon. as A. A. XVIII, 4. He observes that the letter m) 
in the Freeling and Tregear coins is of more ancient form than that in 
the Stacy, Bush, and A. A. specimens, in which latter the form of the 
letter resembles that used in the Gupta lapidaiy inscriptions. 

The epithet ‘ exterminator of all rajas ’ occurs in the Bliitaii Pillar 
inscription. 

A solar standard “ exactly similar ” to that on these gold coins is 
inserted beknv the middle of the Tusham inscription, which is supposed 
to record the conepest of Ghatot Kaclia by the Tushara Ling Vishnu, but 

^ Throughout the series the oH\ king aud rev. goddess have almost always a 
uimbus round the head, aud the rev, margin is generally surrounded by a more or 
less perfect dotted circle* I have not thought it necessary to note these items in 
the detailed descriptions* 


Befe7'C7ice$ 

and 

liemarhs. 
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Tinfortiinately tlie publislied translation of that inscription is not to ba 
depended on. {bee C-imnmgliam^ Arch. Eep. F, p. 140, PL XL,) 


CHAhTDEA GUPTA I. 

King and Queen Tyi^e. 

( J. A. B. B. XXIV, p. 493, class B ; Men,- Gatal, class 0.) 

Ohv, Sling, wearing tailed coat and close-fitting cap, standing to I,, 

facing qneen, who looks to i\ King’s 1. am resting on spear^ 
his r. hand raised. 

Under king’s 1. arm ^ ^ ‘ Ohandi’a Gnpta or ^ ^ Chandra. ’ 

Behind queen ^ ‘ Kumari Devi S'ri.’ 

Men, Goddess, holding fillet in r, hand, and cornucopia in 1. arm, 
seated on couchant lion, which faces r., except in two coins. 
Legend in field to r., ‘ Lichchhayayafi.’ Mon. 


Befer ernes 
and 

Bemarhs, 


Marsden MLVIII. B. M. bronglit from India by Lord Yalentino 
(Mountmorris) 5 mon. 5, wt. 115'3. 

. t» ^ 

Under king’s 'arms ^ ‘Chandra Grnpta.* 

. ^ If 


Condition inferior, and Queen’s name illegible. 
In Marsden’s text rev. lion erroneously describ- 
ed as ‘ a throne’. 

P. E. Vol. I, p. 369, PL XXIX, 15. Under king’s arms 

‘Chandra Gnpta.’ Qneeii’s name illegible 5 
mon. 8c2} wt. not stated. The coin figured 
was in Stacy collection, and a duplicate in Tre- 
' ' ■ ■ . ' gear’s.' 

' ' ' ^ i '3T ' 

B, M., purchased from a dealer in 1878. Under king’s arm ^ | ^ 

‘Chandra Gupta’; diameter 8; mon. 3a; wt. 
123*8 ; condition very fine, and queen’s name 
plainly legible. (PL I Jiff. 2.) 

A. A. XYXII. 3 ; B. M., Swiney ; under king’s arm 5. * Chandi’a* 

spear tipped with crescent; queen’s name 
mostly legible ; diameter *8 ; mon, 46 ; wt, 
118*2. 

W. T. ; rev. lion facing 1. ; mon. 226 ; wt. 113 ; bought at Benares, 

B. ; rev. lion to 1. ; king raises open hand in front of queen’s face. 
0.; two specimens, viz., one obtained at Ghazipur, wt. 119; and 

one obtained at Benares, wt. 119'5. 

Queen’s name and ren. legend read correctly for first time by Cun- 
ningham (Arck Bep., Vol. I, Introd. p. xxMn), who possesses three 
coins of tins type, in two of which the legends are distinct. 
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The attribution of this type is certain, because we know^ from the 
Bldtan and Bilsar Pillax* inscriptions that Kuniari Devi was the queen of 
Cliaiidra Gupta I, whei’eas the consort of Chancliu Gupta II was named 
Dhriiva Devi. No other type of the coinage of Chandra Gupta I, is 
known. The Swordsman and Umbrella coins are sometimes attributed 
to him, but should, almost certainly, be assigned to Chandra Gupta II. 

Tlxe late Sir E. C. Bayley possessed two coins of Indo- Scythian style, 
wdiich, in Ills opinion, may possibly have been struck by Chandra Gupta I 
(wt. 120*8, and 118*3). The name under the king’s arm is doubtfully 
read as ‘ Chandra/ 

The B. M. collection contains two coins, which are nearly, though 
not quite, identical with Sir E. C. Bayley’s. The B. M. coins have a 
legend behind the spear, which is wanting in the others. I give a figure 
of one of the B. M. specimens, wt. 119*2 (PZ. IF, fiy. 6) to illustrate 
the style, and for comparison with the undoubted Gupta series. Mr. 
Thomas reads the name under the king’s arm on the coin figured as 
either ‘ Chandra ’ or ‘ Bhadri,’ and the legend behind the spear as 
‘ Shandhi,’ a Scythian tribal name. {Cf, Indo- Scythian Goins with Hindi 
Lege7tds, Nos, 10 and 11) Sir E, C. Bayley concurred with Mr. Thomas in 
classing this piece as Indo- Scythian, and believed that it was minted by 
one of the Indo-ScytMan princes in the Punjab, contemporary with the 
earlier Gupta kings. The specimens in Sir E. 0. Bayley’s calxinet, above 
referred to, resemble tbe coin figured so closely in style, in spite of the 
want of legend behind the spear, that I do not think they can be attri- 
buted to Cliandra Gupta I. They seem to me to belong to the same 
ckss as the ‘ Shandhi ’ coin. 

SAMUDBA GUPTA. 

JAVE'm Type. 

(/. A. S. B, XXIV, pp. 493-495, class G; Eev. Catal, D, 2 P, and 3 P.) 

Ohv. King standing, generally to L, di*essed nearly same as king 
in coins of Ghatot Kacha, casting incense with r. hand on small 
altar in 1. field, and leaning with 1. arm on spear or javelin ; 
behind r. arm the bird standard. 

¥ ^ 3T 

Under 1. arm M ‘ Sanmdra or in var, 4, ^ Samudra 

* 3 ? ^ 

Gupta.’ In var. 2, king to r., with javelin in r. hand, name 
under r. arm. Legend (as restored by Thomas, but in, parts 
doubtful) WKlOl which, ^vhen corrected 

into giummatical Sanskrit, is rendered ‘ Overcoming hostile 
kings in triumphant victory (ovei' those) opposing in a hun- 
dred battles,’ This legend follows margin, except in var. 3. 
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Eev. In all var, ; goddess, facing front, seated on raised tbrorie 
with fom* lathe-tnrned legs, her feet resting on a footstool, 
r. hand holding fillet, 1. arm grasping corrmcopia. Legend, 
near r. margin, ‘ the hero.^ Mon. 


Befer cnees 
and 

Memarks, 


Var. 1, general type, as described above, {class TJ. ofPev, CafaL) 

A. A. XVIII, 6 5 mon. ; wt. not stated ; perliaps same as B. ll. 

coin without label, and with same mon. ; wt. 117*8. 
ib. ib., 9 ; mon. 20a. ; wt. not stated ; perhaps same as B. il. 

Twisden coin with same mon. ; wt. 117*4. 

As. Ees. XVII, PL I, 7 ; engraved from a drawing ; mon. 3«; wt. 
not stated. 

P, B. XXII, 16 ; from Gen. Ventura's coll. ; mon. 9 ; wt. not stated, 
it., it., 17 ; from cabinet of Ool. Smith of Patna; seems to be the 
B. M. Prinsep coin, with mon. 3a. ; wt. 114. 
it. XXIX, 14 ; found at Gaya ; mon. 20t ; wt. not stated. 

B. M. Ihinsep ; mon. 8a ; wt. 117-8. (Plate II, jig. S.) 

A. G. 5 mon. 8a nearly ; wt. 114*5 ; otr. legend 

WX ^ M C)^idh- 

ibid ; mon. 4b ; wt. 116*5 ; obv. legend [5^] ; 

from Ondh ; in fine condition. 

W. T. 5 mon. 6t ; wt.. 114; of pale gold; bought at Ma- 

thura. 

ibid ; mon. indistinct ; wt. 106. 

A. S. B. 5 two specimens ; wts. not stated ; mon. of one is 19a. 

Hugh hoard ; one specimen ; no details stated. 


W. T. ; 


No. 1; 

mon. 3a ; wt. 114*4 

in poor condition. 

No. 2; 

mon. 3a ; wt. 108*2 

ditto. 

No. 3 ; 

mon. 4c ; wt. 113*4 

; ditto. 

No. 4 ; 

ditto, ditto; wt. 114*8 

ditto. 

No. 5 ; 

mon. 22 ; wt. 118*6 

ditto. 


Bharsar hoard, No. 4 of Samudra ; mon. 3a ; wt. 117 ; ** a small 
dumpy coin, gold pale.” (J. A. B. B. XXI, 396.) 

A, C. ; 4 specimens, apparently of this variety, but details are want- 

ing. 

B. ; one specimen. 

H. ; two specimens, part of considerable find from ancient mound 
on the Eapti river in pargana XJtraula of Gonda district in 
Oudh. Mr. H. S. Boys, 0. S. also has a specimen from the 
same find, 

Var. 2 s Icing to r., javelin in r. hand, name under r. arm. 

As. Ees. XVII, PI. I, 5 ; mon. imperfect ; wt. not stated. 

Far. 3 ; ling to 1., obv. legend parallel to javelin (class2'D of Rev Catal.). 
B, M., Eden 5 obv. legend ? ; ^on. 4c ; wt. 119-2 

(PI. 11, fig, 4) ; in fine condition. 

^ 3rr 

\f . 

Var, 4 ; name on both sides of jav elm i? 'll 
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B, M., Basil ; mon. 4c ; wt. 119*3 j in fine condition (Plate II fig. o), 
Biiarsar hoard, Ho. 5 of Samndi’a ; moii. j wb. 114 (J'. A, B. B. XXI 

■■■ " 

A. C. ; one specimen, no details stated. 

C. ; obtained at Mathnra ; wt. 117*65. 


SAMUDRA G-UPTA. 

Abchispv Type. 

(/. A. 8- B, XXJF, 496, class G ; Iiei\ Qatal, class E.) 

Ohi\ King standing to 1. arm resting on bow, and r. band either 
bolding arrow (var. a), or oiffering incense on altar (var. /5). 
Bird-standard adorned with pennons bebind r. arm; mar-' 
gmal legend imperxect ; see details below; under 1. arm. 

‘ Samndra.’ 

'.■■'..'J'''.- 

Jlev. Throned goddess with fillet and cornucopia, as in Javelin 
type. Legend in var. a is ^ invincible in bis war- 

chariot/ and in var. ^ is ‘ hero,’ as in Javelin 

type. Mon. 


Mffereiices 

awl 

Memarks. 


Var. a j m altar on ohr. ; rev. legend 

A. A. XVIII, 7 5 from Swiney coll. 5 mon. 19a 5 wt. not stated, 
it., ih.^ 8 5 ill I. 0, 5 mon. 22, iiTcgnlar j wt. 120. 

P. E. XXIII, 19 ; in B. M. ; dug up at launpur by Tregear along 
with Chandra Gupta the Second’s coin of Archer 
, type, class I a ; mon. 21, irregular ; wt. 117*4. 

B. M. Eden ; mon. 4c ; wt. 118 ; in fine condition j olv. legend 

[’W] TO [^] W?n:sj TOjg^riW 

{Plate II fig. 6\) 

A. G. ; mon. indistinct ; wt. 117*1; otu. legend ... irf^^ofElW 


ihid 5 


A. 0.; 

B. ; 

Var. iS 5 


as in I. 0. coin ; from Oudh. 
mon. indistinct ; wt. 119*2 ; olv. legend on 1. margin 
and on r. margin m [or 

rf] • from Oudh. 

1 specimen, no details stated. 

ditto , ditto. 
altar on ohv. ; reo. legend 


Bharsar hoard, Kos. 1 and 3 of Samndra, with duplicate of No. 1 5 
wt* of Nos, 1 and 3, 110 each; wt. of duplicate 114. 
Apparently no marginal ol)7n legend on No. 1 ; that 
of No. 3 **very imperfect;” the gold of No. 3 
pale and alloyed.” (/. A. 8, B. XXJ, pp. 39$^ 



Meferences 

and 

Memarlcs. 
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SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Lybi^t Type. 

(J. A, S. B. XXIV, 498, class D ; Bev. Catal., class G.) 

King, wearing close cap and tight drawers, to front, with 
head turned to 1. seated on high-backed coucli, over edge of 
which his feet are dangling. He is playing an Indian lyre 
(vmd), which rests on his lap. 

On footstool ^ ‘ Se/ as under horse in Aswamedha type. 

Marginal legend ^ ‘ the saprern© 

king of kings, Samudra Gupta.' 

Female figure, turned to 1. seated on Indian wicker stool 
(morha), holding in r. hand fillet, and in 1. cornueopia. Be- 
tween figure and legend a vertical line or mace. 

Legend ‘ Samudra Guptaw' 

Mon. sometimes wanting. 

F. E. XXIII, 26. Prom Stacy coll.; no mon. ; wt, not stated; is 
probably the B. M. Prinsep coin, wt. 119*5, which 
S* is a fine broad, thin coin ; design in rery low relief. 

A similar coin in fine condition in A. G-. coll. ; wt. 
117*4, procured in Oudh. 

B. M. Eden. Broad coin, in good condition as last ; on ok?, king’s 
name is written Sarmudra’; no mon.; wt. 
111. (Plate II, fig, 7.) There is also a specimen of 
this variety in A. S. B. ; wt. not stated. 

1. O. Coin of smaller diameter, and thicker ; obi\ legend 

imperfect ; rey. legend as usual ; mon. 11 ; wt. 
120*7. (Plate II, fig, 8.) 

As. Ees. XTII, PL I, 19. Prom a drawing of a coin said to belong to 
Mrs. White of Patehgai-h ; seems to be a daplieate 
of P. E. XXIII, 26 ; no mon. ; wt. not stated. Wilson 
mistook the lyre for a pillow. 

Ko. 2 of Samudra from Bharsar hoard ; ohv. legend mostly illegible ; 

“ a fine specimen and in high relief mon. Sa ; 
wt. 122. (X A. S, B. XXI, pp. 392, S96, and Plate 
XII, 5. The description is not quite accurate, and 
the engraving 'is very had,) 

A, 0. ; 3 specimens, no details stated. 

H. ; 1 specimen from pargana KawafeganJ in Gonda district 
opposite Ayodhya. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

A^wameuha Type. 

(. 7 . A. S. B. XXIV, 498 , dass B ; Bev. Catal, dass I.) 

Horse, standing to 1. nnattended, oeeupying most of field. 
In front of horse an altar, from top of which springs a bent pole. 
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carrying three long streamers (described as ‘ -waving flame ’ 
by Wilson), which oecapy top of field. Between horse’s legs 
# ‘ Se,’ of which meaning is not laiowm, but the same charac- 
ter is found on the footstool on ohv. of Sanmdra’s Lyrist 
coins. Marginal legend imperfect ; as restored by Thomas 
it reads ' King of kings, 

having conquered the earth ; the first word appears cor- 
rupt. 

Eev. Bemale, standing to 1. holding in r. hand handle of yak’s tail 
fly -whisk (chauri) , which i^ests on her r. shoulder. In front 
of her a spear or standard, adorned mth peiiiions ; her 1. 
hand hangs empty by her side. Legend in r. field 
‘ Aswamedha/ 

Ko monogram* ■ 

References F. h. XXIII, 31 j in B. M. and labelled as from KananJ, collected 
a'nd by Coiiolly, bat Prinsep says it was given to him 

Rerdarks, by Miss Watson. No ohv. legend, except the 

character undei' the horse. 

Wt. 117*7 ; condition fair. Seems to be the coin 
described and fignred in Eecords of Gupta Dynasty 
p. 22, Antotype PI. fig. 4. 

P. E. XXIII, 32 5 from Stacy collection ; “ more perfect ” than pre- 
ceding ; traces of ohv. marginal legend. 

Wt. not stated. 

B. M. Eden coll. Wt. 117 : condition good : part of marginal legend. 
(Fill, fig. 9.) 

B* M. Payne Knight coll* ; condition poor ; wt. 113*2. 

„ Thomas coll. ; worn, bat part of ohv. legend remains ; wt. 1X7* 
This seems to be the coin from Saharanpnr fignred 
in A. A. XVIII, 2. 

Freeling coll, j mentioned in J, A. S. B. XXIVj 49S ; wt. 115. 

B. s three specimens ; wt. not stated. 

E. 0. B., in good condition ; ohv. marginal legend seems to read 
or one letter, the h at the end ap- 

pears to me distinct ; wv. 117*2. 

A. C. ; 1 specimen, no details stated. 

Bush coll. 5 coin referred to in J. A. 8. B. XXIV, 499, as appearing “ to 
vary the ohv. legend, but too much worn to be 
satisfactorily deciphered.*' Wt, not stated. 

0. ; obtained at Lucknow; ohv. legend very imperfect; wt. 117. 

Thomas describes the horse as ‘ richly bedecked/ or ^ decked for the 
Aswamedha sacrifice/ but in reality the animal wears nothing bnt a collar, 
and in the poorer specimens that has disappeared. The coins of this type 
are referred with confidence to the reign of Samndra, because (1) the 
obverse legend ^ recalls the phrase ^ sarvva prithm 
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vipryamitodaya ’ of Sanmdra’s Allaliabad Pillar inscription, (2) tlie ^ 
iiiider tlie Iioz’se is found on tbe footstool on tbe obverse of tbe same prince's 
Lyrist coins, (3) tlie epithet ‘ pardJcrama^ on the reverse is found on Ijih 
J avelin and Archer coins and not on those of any other Gupta kiii.c*, and 

(4) Sarnudm is known to have enjoyed power sufficient to warrant him 

in celebrating an Aswamedha sacrifice. 

Qumre^ is the standard in front of the horse the standard of Indra ? 

SAMUDRA GTJPTA. 

Tigee Type. 

(Class H. of Mevised Catalogue.) 

Ohv. King standing to r. wearing tight Indian waistcloth, turban, 
necklace, armlets, and large earrings, trampling on body of 
tiger, which is falling backwards, while he shoots it in the 
mouth. Bow in king’s r. hand, his 1. is raised above shoulder. 
Between king’s feet a letter (?) 

Legend on r. margin ‘ the tiger ’ . .. Thomas completes 

it with the word ‘ hero,’ but the letters are really 

very imperfect and dubious. 

Bev, Goddess to 1. standing on a dragon or marine monster which 
faces 1. grasping in her r. hand a crescent- tipped standard 
adorned with pennons, resembling that on ohv. of Boy and 
Battle-axe coins of Samudra, and in 1. hand an expanded 
lotus-fiower. 

In field to r. ^ Raja Samudra Guptah.’ Ko 

monogram. Wt. of one coin 116*6. 

Refer enoes B. M. umqne ; described in Bev. Oatal. j described and figured in 

and Becords, p. 21, and Autotype Plato, fig. 2. (Plate 11, jig. 10.) In 
Remarks. Hindu mytbology tlie dragon (mahara) is the vehicle both of 
Yarnna, the god of the waters, and of Kama Beva, the Indian 
Cnpid. Perhaps the goddess on this coin represents Eati, the wife 
of Kama Deva, or, more probably she may be intended as the consort 
of Yarnna, with reference to the name of the king, Samudra, whndi 
means ‘the ocean.’ Thomas notes that a similar monster is to bo 
seen under the feet of a statue found at Kongarh, and made of Ma- 
thura sandstone. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Boy aki) Battle-Axe Type. 

(fj. A. 8. B. XXIV, pp^ 496-7, class G 2 : Rev. Gatal. rlasses F and 2 F.) 

Ohv. King standing, usually to L, with r. hand on. hip, and 1. rest- 
ing on battle-axe. In 1. field a boy holds in front of king a 

^ Of. the introduction of Demeter in the coins of Demetrius of Syria. The fnrnj 
of the creature on which the reverse goddess stands is not very distinct, and Prof, 
aardner thinks it more like the head of an elephant than anythiug else. 
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standard beaiin^ device of crescent moon. Under kind’s 1. 


arm i? , ‘ Samudi’a. In var. y, king is to v., and hoy in r. field 


B. M., Thoinas : 


Marginal legend in vars. a and y, as “obtained from several 
specimens, and determined by Major Bnsli’s coin,” is 

KT^fV<T'5fj, “ King of kings, whose battle-ase is like that 
of Yama ” ; but in var. ^ legend is different. 

Rev. Throned goddess, facing front, with feet on lotus fio-wer as 
footstool ; fillet in r. hand, coriuicopia in L arm. Legend 
' the battle-axe of Yama.’ Mon. 

References Fa?*, a; usual type., as described above. 

and P. E. XXIII, 23 ; B. M., Prmsep ; obtained by Conolly at Kniianjl ; 

Remarlcs. above cresceDt standard a star; on rev. an axe- 

bead attached to back of throne ; mon. 6a ; wt. 
116-7. 

P. E. XXIX, 11 ; one of two specimens obtained by Cunningham at 
Benares, Prinsep had a third similar ; mon. 6a. 
nearly; wt. not stated. 

B. M., Thomas ; no rev. battle-axe, tlirone indistinct ; mon. as in 
P. E. XXIX, 11 ; wt. 117-0. 

B. M., Bush ; rev, as in B. M. Thomas, but legend distinct ; mon. 
6a ; wt. 123‘4. (Plate IJ, fig. 11.) 

A. S. B. ; no details stated, and the coin may belong to 

another variety. 

A. 0. ; 1 specimen, seemingly of this var., but no details stated. 

Var. class 2 F of Mev. Catal , ; miique. 

B. M., Eden; obv. legend on 1. margin and on r. margin 

■gfifStTTf ; under arm ■gj* ^ Kri ’ ; mon. Ba ; wt. 117'7. 
(Plate II Jig. 12.) 

Vm\ y ; umiqiie ; King to m 

A. A. XYIXI 10 ; from Swiney coll. ; kmg to r., boy in r. field ; no 
rev. battie-axo ; mon. 3a ; wt. not stated. 

Thomas suggests that the miniature figure, which for convenience I 
call a boy, may be intended for the son of Samndra Gnpta, allnded to 
in tlie Allahabad Pillar inscription, but the figure is probably only that of 
an attendant designed on a small scale in contrast with that of the divi- 
nized king. The olv. crescent moon standard is found on rev. of Samu- 
dra’.s Tiger type. In v. 13 of the Allahabad Pillar insciiption the king 
is declared to be comparable with Dhanada (Kuvera), Yaruna, Indra, 
and Antaka (Yama). These Boy and Battle-axe coins seem to express 
the comparison with Yama, as the Tiger coin perhaps expresses the 
comparison with Yaruna. In the northern Bilsar inscription (^Cunning'- 
ham Arch. Rep. Xly 20), Kumara Gupta is compared with the same four 
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gods to wlioin Saimidra Gupta is likened in the Allahabad inscription, 
and he is given the title of wielder of the battle-axe of death.” TIjo 
use of this epithet convinces me that in the Boy and Battle-axe coinB 
Saimidra Gupta is presented as the incarnation or representative on earth 
of Yama or Kritanta, the god of Death, who was also regarded as the 
'king of justice, (dharmmardja). In order of time this type shonkb 
perhaps, be placed before the Aswamedha and Tiger types, winch are 
more distinctively Hindu. 

GHAHDRA GUPTA II. 

Goxjch Type. 

(Ilev, Catal., class U a,) 

Olv. King seated on conch, with r. leg tucked up ; attitude nearly 
the same as in Lyrist type of Sanmdra, but there is no lyre j 
king’s 1. hand rests on conch, r. hand upraised, empty ; 
marginal legend (a few letters being indistinct) , ^ 

^ ‘ [coin of the divine king of 

kings, Ghandra Gupta.’] Cy. legend of Archer type. 

Bev. Goddess seated on throne, holding fillet in r. and fiower in L 
hand. Monogram. Legend ‘ Sri Yikrama.’ 

Beferences B. M. ; coin unique, so far as is known ; worn, wt. 114*7; mon. {3a) 
and (PI. n, fig. 13). 

BemarliS. Assigned to Chandra Gnjita II on account of rev. legend, and the 
title of ‘ Beva probably belongs to an early period of liis reign. 
The Sanclii inscription (P. M. I, 246 ; etc.) states that Chandra Gupta 
II was ' known among his subjects ’ as Deva Kaja ; Ms son Kuinara 
ill a Horseman to Eight coin (A. A. XVIII, 16) describes himself as 
‘ Devajanita,’ the son of Deva, or ' the divine," and liimself assumes 
the title of ' Deva " in an unpublished gold Archer coin (Rev. Cafal.f 
class 6 E 6), and in some of his silver * peacock" coins. 

Geiil. Cunningham informs me that this coin, or one like it, is 
figured in a book entitled Oriental Collections (4to.), Vol. 2, p, 425, 
PL A. fig. 2,) but I have not seen the book referred to. 

GHAKDRA GUPTA II. 

Aechek Tyx^e. 

(7. A. 8. B. XZIF, p, 499, class G 1 ; Bev. Gatal, class B and 2 B.) 

Ohv. King standing, wearing tailed coat, ordinarily turned to 1., 
his 1. hand grasps and rests on bow, of which the string is 
ordinarily turned inwards ; arrow in r. hand, and bird-stand- 

ard behind r. arm. Under 1. arm ^ * Chandiu.’ 


; : 
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In yar. S of Class II, king faces r., witli bow in r. hand, and 
' name Under i\ arm ' in ■ 'var. €, ' lie faces r.,. witk; Imw in;, A 
liand. 

In yar. either a wheel or uncertain object oyer king’s r. 
slionlder. Marginal legend, restored, ^ 

^ ‘ the divine king of kings, Chandra Gnpta.’ Cf, 

legend of Conch t}^e. 

Eev. Goddess, facing front, and seated either on throne (Class J), 
or cross-legged on lotus-flower (Glass II), holding in r. hand 
a flllet, and in 1. either a coraiicopia or lotus-flower. Legend 
^ t the hero ’ ; the ^ is sometimes doubled. Mon. 

Class I. — Throne Eev. 


Meferences 

and 

liemarJcs, 


Yar. a ; 'boiv-stfing inwm^ds. 

P. E. XXIII, 18 5 dug up at Jaichandra’s Mahal, Jaunpur, by Tre- 
gear, along with Samndra’s Archer coin. (P. E. 
XXIIIj 19) ; cornucopia in 1. hand of rev. god- 
dess ; nion. 21 j wt. not stated, 
mon. 16 ; wt. 113‘2 ; from Oudh. 

1 specimen, seemingly of thisvar,,no details stated, 
“a very perfect example from Cunningham’s 
cabinet, procured at Mirzapur;” flower in 1. 
hand of rev. goddess; mon. 3a; wt, not stated. 
The B. M. Prinsep coin belongs to Class 11. 
from Cawnpore (?) ; wt. 118’90. 
low-string outwards. (Class 2 E of Bev. 0ata^.) 
re ?5. goddess holds cornucopia; mon. 23 ; wt. 118. 
corresponds closely with Max’sden’s coin, but mon, 
4c; ohv. legend ^ 


A. G.; 

A. G. ; 

P. E. XXIX, 13 5 


C.; 

Far. 3 ; 

Marsden, MLVII 
I. 0., Xo. 8; 


120*9. This is probably the coin from Barhal in 
Gorakhpur, with same ohv. legend. (See J, A. 
S. B. XXIV, 499.) Plate 11, fig. 14. 


Class IL — Lotus-flower seat Eev. 


Var. a ; usual type, as described above ; hing to 1. 

F. E. XXX, 9 ; from Tregcar coll. ; flower in 1. hand of rev. god- 
dess ; mon. 22 ; wt. not stated. 

No. 2 of Tod’s 4th series ; as above ; mon. 8t ; wt. not stated. (Tr. 

B. A. S. I. PI XII.) 

Bharsar hoard, No. I of of Chandra Gupta ; as above ; mon. 8a ; wt. 

124 ; a duplicate weighed 126. (J. A. S. B. XXI, 
394-6, 400.) 

ditto, No. 6 ditto ; mon. 8a; wt. 112. 

As. Bes. XYII, PI. 1, 13 ; from drawing of a coin belonging to Col. 

Willoughby of Patna ; mon. 8b ; wt. not stated. 
Marsden, ML ; mon. 20a ; wt, 124*5 ; two Icb in rev. legend. 

B* M., Blind ; mon. 10a ; wt. 11^7*8, 
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B. M., Prinsep ; mon. Zh ; wt. 121’7. 

T. ; mon. 8b ; wt, X26*3. 

B. M., Yeames 4 ; mon. 8b ; wt. 124*7. 

„ „ 5 ; mon. lb ; wt. 119*2. 

„ » 6 ; mon. 10 a ; wt. 121 * 8 . 

„ Eden ; mon. 7a ; wt. 124*3 ; two //s in rev. legend ; a fine 

specimen. (PL III, Jig. 1.) 

„ Swiney; mon. lOb ; wt. 124‘ 6 3 two i:s ; fine condition. 

I. 0. No. 83 mom 24 3 wt. 125*5. 

„ „ 4 5 mom 35 3 wt. 123 3 two fine conditions is 

probably the coin fignned in A. A. XVIII, 4. 

„ „ 5 3 mom 24 3 wt. 127*6 ; two 7^8. 

„ „ 6 3 mon, 8 a 5 wt. 119*7 3 ditto. 

„ „ 7 3 mon. 17a 3 wt. 126*5 3 ditto. 

W. T. 3 mon. imperfect 3 wt. 120. 

A. S. B. 3 8 specimens 3 mon. of all seems to be 85 3 wds. not stated. 

In 3 coins the 1. hand of rev. goddess is described 
as being upraised, and in 5 coins as resting on her 
hip 5 probably the lotns-flower is obliterated. A 
ninth specimen is said to be of base metal, and is 
probably one of the barbarous coins. 

A. C. 3 5 specimens, seemingly of this var., no details stated. 

Hugh hoard 3 4 coins seem to belong to this variety 3 of three the 
mon. is 195, and of one, 19a ; wts. not stated. 

Coin from Rewa treasury 3 apparently of this variety, with two l*s. 
(Proc. A. S. JB. Aug. 1880.) 

H. 3 1 specimen, from ancient mound in Barabanki district. 

C. 3 from Ghazipnr 5 wt. 118*60. 

Tliis variety of Obandra Gupta’s coinage is tlie commonest of all the 
Gupta gold coins, and was the model followed by the princes who imita- 
ted the Gupta style after the fall of the imperial dynasty. The abun- 
dance and variety of the coins of Chandra Gupta II prove that his reign 
was a long one. 

Far, 0 s var. a, but toith loheel (or sometimes another object) over 
hing’s r. shoulder ; weight heavier. 

Bharsar hoard, No. 2 of Chandra Gupta 3 mon. 15 3 wt. 130 ; a 
duplicate weighed same. (.J. A. 8. B. XXI, 
p.SM,Pl.XILl.) 

I. 0., No, 9 5 mon, 18 ; wt. 132*5 3 (Plate III, fig. 2.) 

„ „ 10 3 mon. 175 5 wt. 132*5. 

„ „ 11 3 mon. 8a 5 126*6 3 worn. 

„ „ 12 5 mon. 85 3 wt. 126*7 3 ditto. 

„ „ 133 mon. 8a 5 wt. 129*5 5 ditto. 

A, G. 3 uncertain object instead of wheel ; mon. cut away ; wt. 

130*4 3 h in rev. legend seems double 3 oval and 
rather rude coin 3 from Oudh. 


i 

I 

I 
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Perliaps A. A. XVIII, 21, from Kaligliat hoard should be placed 
here, but the "vvt. is noij stated. A coin from the Hugli hoard with un- 
certaiu object on o6v., aud a peculiar mon. on rer. may also belong to this 
var., but without knowledge of the wt., it is impossible to decide. Kittoe 
interprets the wheel on the Bharsar coin as the ^ ‘ wheel oi'* discus emblem of 
iiuiYersal sovereignty, - but I prefer to regard it as a solar emblem; it 
much resembles the head of Ghatot Kacha’s solar standard. I should 
think that this variety belongs to a late period of Chandra Gupta’s long 
reign, and it may possibly be posthumous. The weight separates it 
sharply from all his other issues, except the next following variety. 

Var. y ; as var. ^ ^ hut wheel is replaced hy crescent. 

Bharsar hoard ; No. 3 of Ohandra G-upta ; mon. 8a ; wt. 126 ; a 
duplicate weighed the same j coin small ; gold 
pale and alloyed ; (J. X d. B. JXI, PL XII, 2.) 

¥af.^;%mgtor,ihowmr.handinamie'imdevr.a,rm. 

Bharsar hoard; Ho. 4 of Ghandra Gupta ; mon. Sa; wt 112; 

small coin, gold pale. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, PI. XII, 3.) 

I. 0. , Ho. 1 5 mon. 8a ; wt. 118'4 ; worn. (Plate III, fig. 3.) 

Var. 6 ; hing to r., low in- 1. hand, name under 1. arm. 

I. ()., Ho. 2 ; mon 4c ; wt. 122*3. 

Coin from Bulandshahr ; mon. and wt, not stated (Proc. A. 8. B. 

April, ISI9). A coin in the A. S. B. cabinet 
seems to belong to this var., and may be the 
Bulandshahr specimen. 

For the heavy ‘ baiharous ’ coins of Ai’cher type, see Supplement. 

CHANDEA GTJPTA IL 
Laxceb Type. 

(J. A. 8, B. XXZT, 499, class F; Bev. Gafal, class J.) 

Ohv. King on prancing horse, proceeding to r., with lance at 
charge, either helmeted, and without nimbus, or bareheaded 
with curly hair, and nimbus ; sometimes a crescent behind 
his head. 

Legend, as read by Thomas, m mj ^ ‘ parama 

bhaga[Yato ra]ja Sri Ghandra Gupta;’ but in the B. M. 
specimens the 31 and ^ are very doubtful. 

Eev. Goddess, to 1., seated upriglit on Indian wicker stool (morM ) , 

with fillet in r. and either lotus-flower, or bird-headed sceptre 
in 1. hand. Legend always ' the unconquered 

Yikrama,’ or ‘ champion. 

No mon., except in one coin. 
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Meforences Variety a. Rev, goddess wUh JiUei, mid fioimr ; no mon. 

and P* P. XXX, G; from Tregear coll, j Icmg hclmctcd ; no aimbiiB » 

lie/marhs, orescent behind Ins head ; wt. not stated. 

, M. Frinsep, Xo. 1 ; 'obtained by Bacon at Kanaoj ; king seems 
to have no helmet, but has curly hair, with a 
sort of nimbus behind ; crescent also behind his 
head ; wt. 119*7. {note TIL fg. 4.) 

B. M. Prinsep, Xo. 2 ; resembles X'o. 1, but find-spot not stated j 
wt.-118-6.' ■ ■ 

A, 0. j 1 specimen, seemingly of this var., but no details stated; 

the coin may be a Horseman to Left piece. 

Variety 0 ; Rev. goddess with jiUet, and hird-headed sceptre ; mon. 

A. A. XYIII, 17 ; Obr. king wears xjecnliar helmet (“ rayed turban Y 

; no nimbus, no crescent; legoiid 
‘ parama [Obajndra Gupta.’ as in 

P. E. XXX, 6, except that goddess holds bird- 
headed sceptre in 1. hand ; mon. 12, not No. 100 
of Wilson = (4b) as stated in text ; between mon. 
and goddess’ hand is a crescent, C ; wt. not stated. 
This coin is cited by Thomas {Rev. Catal. and- 
Records, p. P,? TiOiSe) as a variety of his class J u of 
Mahendi’a Gupta, but is plainly a Lancer coin of 
Chandra Gnpta, 

B. ; one fine speoimeii appears to belong to either variety of tho 

type, but details not stated. 

CHANDBA GUPTA II. 

Hobsemax to Left Type. 

fJVot included in J, A. S. B. XJ^IV catal. ; nor in Rev. Catal.) 

Ohv. Horseman proceeding to 1. king’s head apparently bare, with 
curly hair, no nimbns ; distinct legend 
^ Sri Cliandra Gupta paramabliattaraka.’ 

Rev. Goddess to 1. seated on Indian wicker stool (morhd), bold- 
ing fillet in r., and lotns flower in 1. band ; legend distinct, 

^ ajita Yikranaa ’ ; no mon. 

References No. 6 of Chandra Gupta from Bharsar hoard ; “ a very perfect speci- 
and men,” legends complete ; wt. 122 (J. A, 8. B. 

Remarks. XJI, Z9o ; Rl. XII, 4) 

Xo. 3 of Mahendra (?) ditto ; ohv. legend incomplete, and not deci- 
phered ; rev. legend ... * ajita h This coin 

evidently shonld be assigned to Chandra Gupta ; 
in the Horseman to Left coins of Kuraara. Gupta 
Mahendra the rev. goddess is feeding a peacock. 
Wt. 124. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 399.) 

W. T. ; ohv. legend not read ; rev, legend and device as in X A. 8. 

Ill, RL XII, 4 s wt. 122. 


A A 
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CHAJSTBEA GUPTA IL 

LrOH-TEAMPiEB Type. ; 

{d:AG8^ B.XXIVfp:mi, olass a% Em. Gatal., class Kh.) 

Ohv* King, -weariiig waistcloiiliy standing in energetic attitude 
shooting in month a lion, which, in vars. a, 0 , is falling 
backwards with the king’s L foot on its belly. In yar. y, 
the lion is standing with the king’s L foot on its back. 

Ill vars. a, j3, 7 , king is turned to r., wdth bovr in L hand, but 
in var, S, he faces i., with bow in r. hand. 

Legend not deciphered, but, in var. it includes the ivords 
"^ Yikrama ... Gupta.’ 

EeiK Goddess, seated cross-legged, facing front, on couchant lion, 
which faces 1 ., holding fillet in r., and lotus-fiower in L hand ; 
but, in var. /?, she sits astride, holding lotus-dower in r., while 
h hand is empty. 

Legend in all var., ^ the lion-champion/ Mon. 

genemlly, except in var. 

Eefetences Far. a ; Icing to r., how in 1. hand, trampling on lionts helhj ; rev. god^ 
and dess cross-legged, facing front. 

llemarJcs. P, B. XXX, 1 ; mon. 8a ; wt. not stated ; from Ti'cgear coll. 

No. 3 of Tod’s 4fcii series 5 man. 8b ; wt. not stated. (Trans. R. A. 
S. I., PZ. XII). 

A. A. XYIII, 5 = B. M.j Swiney 5 ; mon. 10c ; -wt. 116‘4 ; erro- 
xieoasly described by Wilson. (Flats III, fig. 5.) 
W. T. 5 mon. ; wt. 122. 

A, 0. ; 2 specimens, “ Hug Icilling lion,” but no details stated, and 

the coins may not belong to this var. 

B. ; one specimen, belonging either to this variety, or to jS*, or 7 ; 

details not stated. 

Far. B ; obr. as in a ^ rev. goddess astride on lion, with lotus-fiower 
in r. hand, I, hand empty. 

E. C. B j no mon.; wt. 118‘2 ; worn. 

Far. 7 ; hing to r. %oith foot on hach of Hon, which stands 

with head turned round. 

P. E, XXX, 2 ; mon, 10b ; wt. not stated ; fillet on rev. not 
visible ; design spirited, and well executed ; from 
Tregear collection. 

Far. ; hing to 1., with low in r, hand, trampling with r. 

foot on lianas belly . 

P. E. XXIII, 27 5 mon. 4c ; wt. not stated ; olv. legend, as en- 
graved, and as read by Prinsep, i? 

iT"^; * Vikrama narana ma Gupta/ but there must 
be some error. Erroneously described by Prin- 
sep as a sorry duplicate” of F. B. XXIII, 2^> 
(Betreating Lion type), which is a very diferent 
odn. Prom Stacy collection. 
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B. ; two spocimens. 

Ko. 4 of Tod’s 4fch series ; mon. seems to lie 20a ; wt. not stated ; 

legend inclades certainly * Tila-ania.^ 

(Trans, it. A, 8, I. (1827), PL XIL 

0. j in etu. legend . . ‘ . . nari. ” . . legible, so far confirming 

Prinsep’s reading ; no mon, ; wt. 122*00; obtain- 
ed at Benares. Perhaps the trnc rending is 
wpCTTflT, *best of mcn^ ; cf, Ghatot Kacha. Mr. 
Garnac also has a coin obtained at Benares wltli 
. . . . ^tavasa’ on ohv.f and rev. lion to 

right; wt. 120*45. I omitted to note further 
particulars, and the coin is perhaps of the com- 
batant Lion type. 


Mr. Tliomas (J. A. 8. B. XZIFp. 501, class Q ; Rev. Oatal., elms K) 
feriefly desciibes as follows a coin in the Stacy collection, which ho 
regards as being a cast from a genuine original. Olv. Icing to r. 
armed with bow, shooting a lion ; legend 

‘ Knmara Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous.’ Rev. 
Parvati seated on a lion, her r. hand extends the fillet, the L, -which 
rests upon her knee, holds a flo^ver *, legend ^ Sinha Maheiidra 

wt. 126 ; type P. E. XXX, 1.” If this cast represents a genuine coin it 
is a most important document, as proving that both tlie titles ‘ Sinha 
Mahendra* and ‘ Sinlia Vikrama ’ belong to Kuniara Gupta. But I 
think it probable that tlie cast is a forgery.* The combination of titles 
has no parallel in any authentic coin, and the legend has the appearance 
of having been composed to solve the difficulty felt in assigning the 
^ Sinha Vikrama ’ coins. In the genuine Lion-Trampier coin of Kun.ia- 
ra’s (P. J8. XZX, 8) the rev. legend is * Sri Mahendra Sinha f in the 
cast the word ^ Sinha ’ is made to precede ‘ Maliendra.’ Mr, Thomas, 
in his original catalogue (J. A. 8. B. XJTIF, 50y and in his Revised 
Catalogue assigns all the ' Sinha Vikrama ^ coins to Kumara G-iipta, he- 
ing apparently led to this conclusion by the dubious Stacy cast. In his 
Records of the Gupta Dynasty (p. 22) he attributes the B. M. unique 
Retreating Lion coin wdth ‘ Sinha Vikrama ’ legend, (P. P. JTXIZJ, 25} 
to Samudra Gupta. He does not state any reason for this attribution, 

* In a letter, written in May 188S, Mr. W. Theobald tells me There is a 
roaring trade just now doing in forgeries. Just before 1 left India, two years ago? 
I saw npwards of 33 beautifully executed forgeries of gold coins with one man in 

Hazara, and, what is more curious, I actually saw forged cop^)er coins, but these 
only once in an out-of-the-way village, and the same man had a few forged silver 
Sophytes, one of which I bought ; but I have a genuine on© also.** 
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but it seems to be based on tlie similarity in desigii. aiid execiition be- 
t^Yoen the coin in question, and Sanmdra’s unique Tiger coin. But this 
similarity is not sufficient to outweigh all the other eyidence. The Lion- 
Trampler coin (P. B. XXX^ 8) with rer. legend ^ Sri Mahendra Sinha ^ 
is undoubtedly Kumara’s, for no one has ever supposed that the title 
Mahendra was shared by Samudra with Kumara. The Combatant Lion 
coins (P. B, XXIII, 28 ete.), which bear on the reverse the name in Ml 
of Kumara Gupta also resemble in obverse device the Tiger coin of 
Samudra, quite as much as the ‘ Sinha Yikrama’ coins do. We know for 
certain that ‘ Yikrama ’ was a favourite title of Chandra Grupta II, and, 
alter full consideration of the problem, I have no hesitation in concluding 
that General Cunningham Bep. X, 11*1), is right in assigning all the 

' Sinha Yikrama ’ coins to Chandra Gupta II.^ The result is that both 
Chandra Gupta II and Kumara Gupta must be credited with having 
issued coins both of the Lion-Trampier and Combatant Lion types, while 
the unique Retreating Lion coin must be assigned to Chandra Gupta II. 
Priiisep, with his usual acuteness, observed on the close similarity be- 
tween the mintages of Kumara Gupta and his father Chandra Gupta II. 

CHAKBEA GUPTA II 
Combatant LiojN' Type. 

(Not included m either 0 ^ Thomases catalogues.) 

Ohiu King, standing to r., in attitude less energetic than that of 
Lion-Trampler type, bareheaded, with bow in 1. hand, shoot- 
ing lion in mouth, but not trampling on its body. Some- 
times, above king’s 1. arm, and in front of his face, a character 
‘h’ ? Legend of about 20 characters, including perhaps, ... 
Tff * . . . rata Chandra ’ ? 

Bev. Goddess, holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower in 1, hand, 
seated, facing front, cross-legged on back of lion coucliant 
to i. Legend ^ * STi Yikrama ’ ; the k is sometimes 

doubled. Coins poorly designed and executed. Mon. 

Beferences B. 0. B. ; on left ohv. margin G or 7 character, not read, 

and on r. Xj^ ‘rata Chandra’ ? ; character before 

Bemarlcs. king’s face ; mon. 86 ; wt. 120*9. 

B. M. Swmoy 4 ; no character before king’s face ; mon. 10c ; wt, 
111*4. (Plate III ^0 

A. G. 5 ohv. legend of about 20 characters ; mon, 10c ; wt. 117*4 s 
from Oudh. 

^ In Ms latest publication on the subject (Epoch of the Guptas, p. 24, from J. B* 
A. S. for 1880) Mr. Thomas refers to the reign of Chandra Gupta II both the Sinha 
Vikrama and the YikramadiYa coins. The late Sir E. 0. Bayley concurred in this 
assignment. 
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The same character, in the same position before the king’s face, is 
found in Knmara Gupta's Archer tjpe, class I, var. jS ; its meaning is 
■not .known. • 

CHAKDEA GUPTA II. 

Eeteeatihg Lion Type, 

(J. A. S. B. XZIF, 601, class H, 1 ; Eev. Catal, class B) 

Ohv. King standing to front, head turned to 1. %Yearing tight 
waistcloth, armlets, large earrings, and necklace ; hair braid- 
ed or curled, perhaps covered by a close cap. He holds in 
r. hand bow, and in 1. an arrow pointed downwards, having 
just discharged aiTOW at retreating lion, which, occupies 1. 
margin, and in whose snout the arrow-head is sticking. 
Legend on r. margin ^ Mahiirajadhiraja Sri/ 

Bev, Goddess (Durga ?) seated on couchant lion, which faces 1. ; 
in her r. hand fillet, and in 1. which rests on her hip, a lotus- 
fiower. Her r. leg is tucked up under her, the 1. liangs down 
behind the lion’s rump. Legend ^ ‘ the lion 

champion’ ; vertical line between device and legend, Mon. 

Unique coin ; P. E. XXII, 25, and Vol. I. pp, 27 and 280 j Eecords. 

p. 22 and Autotype PI. fig. 8 ; in B. M. ; ob- 
tained at Kanauj by Liout. Conolly ; mori. 4c ; 
wt. 123. A broad coin of artistic design, and 
spirited execution. (Plate Ilf, jig, 7.) Edr discus- 
sion of question of attribution sec remarks under 
Lion-Trampler type of Chandra Gupta II. 

CHAHDEA GUPTA IL 
Swordsman and Umbrekla Type. 

(/. A, 8, B. XXJF, 492, class A 1; Bev, OataL, classes B and 2 BJ) 

Ohv, King standing, facing L, bareheaded, with long curly hair, 
with 1. hand resting on short sword (khan da) ^ and with r. 
hand casting incense on small altar, which is, however, 
sometimes wanting. Beside king’s 1. arm a miniature figure 
holding handle of state-umbrella, which shades the king. 
Marginal legend, restored from comparison of specimens, 

‘ Yikramaditya, having con- 
quered the earth, prospers.’ 

Bev, Standing female figure ( P Victory, Wilson)^ either full 
front, or facing L with fillet in r. hand, and sometimes a 
fiower in L : her dress slightly varies in diifereiit coins. 


Beferences 

and 

Bemarks, 
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Legend ‘ Yiki’amaditja/ sometimes spelled with 

two As. Monogram sometimes wanting. 

Beferences P. S. Tol. I, 373, PI. XXX, 7 ; from Tregear coll., and at tliat time 
and nniqnej no altar on otr. ; one "km tev. legend 5 

' MemaThSu ' no mon. ; wfc. not .stated. ■ 

A. A. XTIII, 1 ; from JB. I. 0. coH. but not now in I. 0. ; no obv* 

altar ; no flower in 1. band of rev. goddess, but a 
knobbed staff behind ber; double k in rev. 
legend ; no nion. ; wt. not stated ; more Indian 
in style than Prinseij’s coin. 

B, M., Eden Xo. 1 ; obv. altar partly visible, with incense falling 

on it ; rev. in fine condition ; open lotns-flowcr 
in goddess’ left band ; no sta^ between ber and 
legend, wliicb bas only one h ; men. apparently 
8 b 3 wt. 119-3. (Kate III, fig. 8.) 

ditto, ditto, Xo. 2 ; poorer specimen 5 umbrella cut away ; mon. im- 
perfect 5 wt. 117* o. 

B. 5 three specimens^ 

Freeling Xo. 1 3 ohv. altar 3 rev. goddess bolds flower in left band 5 
mon. No. 159 A. A-, viz. Sa ; two X:s in rev. 
legend 3 wt. 121 . (J. A. S. B. XXIV, 492.) 

ibidy No. 2 3 rev. goddess full front, with transparent dra- 
pery 3 mon. resembling that of G-hatot Xaeba’s 
coin, P. E. XXIX, 12, but with double crossbar ; 
one h in rev. legend ; wt. 121. (ibid, class 2 B.) 

These coins are ascribed by Thomas to Chandra Gupta I, and are so 
classed in B. M., but are ascribed by Cunningham to Chandra Gupta II, 
and in this attribution the late Sir B. C. Bayley concurred. The design 
of the rev. rather favours the former supposition, but the king’s curly hair, 
and the obv. legend, which is nearly identical with that on Kumara’s 
unique Swordsman coin, are in favour of the latter. The reduplication of 
the in the rev. legend of some of the coins in question is also found in 
Chandra Gupta II’s Archer coins. The average weight is consistent 
with the attribution of these coins to either prince. Considering the 
fact that Chandra Gupta II in his silver coins used the titles Vikramah- 
ka and Yikramarka as well as Yikramaditya, I have no doubt that these 
gold coins with the title of Yikramaditya should be referred to Mm« 
This title is also found on one of the heavy coins of barbarous execution, 
bearing the name of Chandra, wMch is described in the Supplement. 
Mr. Theobald has a largo copper coin (a duplicate of P. E. XXX, 11) 
with legend ‘ Maharaja Sri Chandra Gupta,’ the obverse of which seems 
to be a rude imitation of these gold coins; wfc. 71. Gen. Cunningham 
compares the obv. device with a sculpture, apparently of Gupta age, at 
Bhitari in the Ghazipur district. {Arch. Eep. y?. 99.) 
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KUMA'RA GUPTA (MAHENDEA). 

SwoEDSMAN Type. 

{Rev, Caial., class D a.) 

Ohv. King, facing front, with long eui'ly hair, wearincr a cap 
or tnrban, short drawers, necHace, and armlets ; wdth r hand 
casting incense on smaU altar, which is partly visible ; a short 
sword hangs from his waist, and his 1. hand rests on his hip. 
BeMnd r. arm. bmd- standard, adorned with pennons. Beside 
left elbow ‘ En,’ with a crescent over the syDable. Le<rend 
on margin 

^ Knniara, having 

conquered the earth, prospers/ 

Bev. ^ Goddess, seated cross-legged on lotus-flower seat with fillet 
in r., and open lotus-flower in 1. hand. Legend 
* Sri Kumara Gupta.’ Monogram, 

References Unique coin in B. M. Prinsep coll.; described and Wed in 
and Eecords, p. 23 and Autotype H. %. 5. The first two words are read 
Remarks. ^ by Thomas, which is unintelligible : I read his as a ?r 

with one limb a little prolonged — ^the remains of the are on tlio 

left margin ; a crack crosses the but the letter is quite distinct 
the legend thus agrees with that on the Swordsman and Umbrella 
coins of Chandra Gupta II, father of Kumara. The crescent over the 
obverse is remarkable, because it is generally foimd only in the 
heavy debased coins of the type of Kara Gupta’s coinage. The wt. 
124-2 of the i)resent coin indicates that it belongs to the genuine 
mintage of the imperial Kumto, Gupta. The execution of the coin 
is clumsy, but not very barbarous. Mon. 8b (Plate 9,) 

KUMA'RA GUPTA (MAHBKDRA.) 

Aechbr Type. 

(J. A. S.B. XXIV, 500, class 0 1, and varieties; Bev. Catah classes 
^ B b, 6 B h, 7 B h, and B o.) 

Ohv. King, standing to L, head bare, hair curly, r. hand, exten- 
ded across bird- standard, holding arrow j 1. hand either rest- 
ing on tip of bow with string turned inwards, or grasping 
middle of bow with string outwards. 

Sometimes, but not always, * Ku,’ under 1. arm. 

Legend on m.ai'gin, or in field, various, as detailed below. 

Bev. In all vars. ; goddess seated cross-legged on lotus-flower 
seat ; and holding fillet in r,, and lotus-flower in L, except in 
class II, where her hands are empty. 

Legend ^ * Sri Mahendra.’ Mon. 

Class I. Stiing of bow turned inwards. 
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References ® ; obv. legend * Mahmdra co^iquersJ 

and P. P. XXIX, 20 ; Irom OEnmiigliam’s coll. ; obtained at Gaya j 
MeniarJcs. under Mng’s am ' Ka,* apparently with cres- 

cent orer it ; remains of a letter before Ms faco j 
moHi 20, slightly modified ; wt. not stated. 

A. A. XVIII, 12 ; duplicate of above ; wt. not stated. 

Bharsar hoard, Xo. 2 of Kum&a Gupta ; as above ; mon. 25 ; wt. 123. 
ditto, Xo. 4 of Kmnara Gupta; as Xo. 2, but no ohv. legend 
except * Ku’ ; mon. 25 ; wt. 124‘5, (J. A, 8, B, 

XXI, 397.) 

Iso. 1 of Tod’s 4th Series ; as P. B. XXIX, 20, but legends on ohv, 
indistinct ; mon. 20 a ; wt. not stated. (Trans 
E. A. 8. 1, PL XIL) 

B. M., Eden ; ohv. legend not road ; mon. Sh ; wt. 124V. 

(Plate III, fig. 10.) 

„ Prinsep ; ditto ; worn ; wt. 106V. 

Communicated by E. C. B. ; two specimens found at Jhusi near Allaha- 
bad along with eight of Peacock type of Kumara 
Gupta. 

C. ; one specimen dug- up near Allahabad along with a Peacock coin ; 

probably part of the Jhusi find. 

A. S. B. ; 3 specimens perhaps belong to this variety, but 

details aro wanting ; one seems to have no. ohv 
legend, two have nj ^ Ku ’ under arm. 

Far. jS; ohi\ legend as stated helow $ a character, seemingly, * h,* before 
hinges face, . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

A. S. B. ; figured in P. E. XXXIX, 19, and As. Ees. XVII 

PI. I, 14 ; a character between king’s feet ; ohv. 
legend, as read by Br. Hoernle, ‘ Parama raja- 
dhiraja Sri [Xumara Gupta Mahen]clra,’ but of 
the words in brackets only the lower portion is 
legible, and the restoration is conjectural ; wt, 
not stated. ■ 

For the character before the king’s face, of. the Combatant Lion 
type of Oiiandra Gnpta II, this character seems to me to be h,’ and not 
^ Gn.’ The word ^ parama ’ in the legend also recalls Chandra Gupta’s 
Lancer and Horseman to Left types, but the ^ Mahendra ’ of the rev. 
legend proves this coin to belong to Kmnara Gnpta. 

Far. y ; under Jcing^s arm * Ku ’ ? ohv. legend, as stated helow. 

A. G. ; mon. 86 ; wt. 125 ; from Ondh. The ohv. legend includes 
the letters ... wflK ••• *jatara.’ 

Far. 5 ; class 6 B h of Eev. Oaial. ; ohv . legend as helow. 

Preeling coll, j unpublished, briefly referred to by Thomas in his 
catalogues and in Becords, p. 50 ; wt. 125. Ohv. 
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‘ the diTine (or Bera) Kiimara Gupta, lord of the 
earth, who has conquered the earth.’ Some of 
the peacock type of the silver coins have the 
same legend, with the word ‘ conquers/ 

inserted after Deva.’ 

Var. € i ohv. legends as stated heloiv ; class ^ E h of Rev. Catal, 

Stacy coll. ; nnpublishecl ; briefly noticed by Thomas in his cata- 
logues 5 m. 126 ; no initial under king’s arm ; 1. 
marginal legend 3T1FF^ * Knnmra Gupta.’ 

Var. ^ j ohv. legends as stated heloiv. 

Coin from Mahanada ; ' Kn ’ nnder king’s arm; ohv. legend 

ft Jf^KTSlftpCra: ft fWK ‘ Maharaja- 
dliiraja Srx Knmara Gupta further details 
^ wanting. (Proc. A. S. B. May, 18-S2, p. 91.) 

In J, A. S. B, XXIY, 600, Thomas refers to a cast coin in Freeling 
coll., which partially agrees with, the Mahanada 
coin, but it is useless to discuss specimens of 

■ doubtful genuineness. 

Class II. — Strino of bow turned outwards. 

P. E, XXIX, 16 ; Cunningham coll., from Gaya ; no initial under 
king’s arm ; ‘ Knmara’ outside bow-string ; 

marginal legend goddess with both 

hands turned up, and elbowvs resting on laiccs ; 
mon. 8c ; wt. not stated ; rude coin of irregular 
outline. 

A. A. XVIII, 11 ; nearly identical with above ; mon. Sh ; wt. not 

stated ; “ a very rude coin.” 

B. M. ; mon. 19h; wt. 121'4. 

ditto ; ' mon. 10c ; wt. 119*5. 

I. O. ; mon. 10c ; wt. 123*5. {Plate III, fig. 11) 

A. S, B. ; one coin seems to belong to this variety. 

Three coins from tlie Hugli hoard, witli the several mons. Sh, 17e, 
and 17t?, belong to the Archer type of Knmara Gnpta, but, in the 
absence of details, I cannot classify them more exactly. A. C. lias one 
specimen, wliich, for the same reason, cannot be placed. Tlie variety in 
the imperfectly deciphered obverse legends of this tj^pe is remarkable ; 
the Horseman coins of the same Idng exhibit a similar variety. 

For heavy barbarous coins of Archer type see Supplement. 

, KUMA'BA GUPTA MAHEKDRA. 

Horseman to Eight Type. 

(J. A. S. B. XXIY, 602, class F2; Bev. Catal, class I a.) 

Ohv. Horvseman proceeding to r., bare-headed, with curly hair ; 
no lance ; in some cases an obscure character over horse’s 
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liead ; sometimes a cliaracter, apparently f% ^ vi/ between 
horse’s legs ; marginal legend, varioas, as detailed below, 
and generally imperfect. 

Female seated to 1., on Indian wicker stool (morhd) and (a) 
bolding fillet in r. band, and lotns-flower in 1., behind her 
back ; (/3) holding in r. hand, a lotus-flower, sprfiiging from 
a curious undefined object, her left hand resting empty on 
hip ; (y) ofieiing fruit to a peacock ‘with i*. hand, and hold- 
ing lotus- Sower in 1. 

Legend always ‘ the unconq^uered Maheiidra.’ 

Monogram generally wanting. 

Far. a; lieverse goddess siUing upright, holding fillet and flower. 

P. P. XXIII, 29 ; from Lt. Burt’s coll. ; obscure character, perhaps 
meaning * Sri ^ over horse’s head ; traces of let- 
ter between horse’s legs ; otu. legend illegible; 
wt. not stated. 

P. E. XXX, 4; as above coin; on r. otr. margin ... cf ,,, 
‘tavi,’ legible; wt. not stated. 

A. A. XVIII, 16 ; closely resembles P. B. XXIII, 26, but, as Thomas 
points out (I2ecarcfe, p. note) the ok?, marginal 
legend ends with ... ‘ Grupta of 

divine origin,’ or ‘ the son of Deva ’ ; a character 
over horse’s head ; wt. not stated, ^ I)eva’ was 
a title of Chandra Gupta 11. A. A. XVIII, 17 
cited by Thomas (ut supra) as a variant, is really 
a Lancer coin of Chandra Gupta II, q. v. 

Ko. 5 of Kumara from Bliarsar hoard ; fillet not visible, coin being 
much worn a character over horse’s head; 
wt. 124*5 ; a duplicate weighed 125. (J. A. S. B, 
XXI, pp. 398, 400 ; Plate XII, 8.) 

Hugh hoard ; one specimen ; ohv. legend, as read by Dr. Hoernie , 
‘ Farama bhagavata ... dhi raja Guptah rev. 
‘ Ajita Mahencha ’ ; mon. 8b. OjT, var. 7, 

Variety $ ; Reverse goddess, stooping, holding in r. hand an openfllower, 
stalk of which springs from an unknown object; 
her L hand rests on hip. 

P. B. XXX, 3; obv. legend [ or- sr] ... W 

‘ajita pu[orpra] ... ta vikra[ma] ’ ; from Tre- 
gear coll. ; wt. not stated. 

E. O. B. ; ohv. legend illegible; horseman seems to wear 

armour ; wt. 126*5. 

Variety 7 ; Reverse goddess feeding peacock with right hand, holding 
lotus-flower with left. 

P. E. XXin, 30 5 B. M. ; dbv. legend ^ apjl* and 8 or 9 

letters, [aji]ta Mahendra Gupta ’ ; between 

horse’s logs f% ‘ vi ’ ; given to Prinsep by Miss 
Watson; wt. 124*5; worn. 
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Marsden, MLIX j B. M. ; closely resembles above corn ; ohr. lp<rt nd 
[?] * Mabendra (hn)ta* ; trac.ci of 

letter between horse’s logs ; king has not “ Inng- 
flowing ” curls as stated in Eecords, p. 2S j wt. 
125*5. 

P. E. XXX, 5 ; resembles last, but Prinsep read two letters of 
ohv, legend as ‘ haya’ ; wt. not stated. 

A. G. ; from Oudli ; worn ; ovei' horse’s head a character, ‘ Sri”? ; 

between horse’s legs ‘ vi ’ ? ; legend on rierht 
margin of ten characters,, tds., "g ff of 

*f> I being part of the legend on the Midnapiir 
Horseman to Left coin ; wt. 124 
character ‘ SVi ’ ? over horse ; ohtK legend 
‘ vijaya’ on 1. margin, and ... ?f ^ [ or ty] 

‘ ta ba [or pa] ta ra ’ on r. margin, Beemingly a 
part of the Midnapur Horseman to Left coin 
legend ; wt. 124*8. 

character over horse’s head; in dbv. legend 
‘ Deva’ legible ; c/. A. A. XVITI, 16 ; con- 
dition fine ; w4 127-2. {Plate HL firj. 12.) 
character over horse’s head ; wt. 126*7. 

do. do. ; wt. 125*9. 

worn, in poor condition ; no character over hors© ; 
wt. 117’3.’ 

character over horse’s head ; wt. 124*7. 
character over horse’s head ; worn ; wt. 124. 
character over horse’s head ; under horse 
*vi ’ ?; wt. 125*8. 

charaeter over horse’s head ; no letter under 
horse ; wt. 125*3. 

A coin in A. S. B. cabinet with ohv. legend ‘ S'ri Alaharajadluraj ’ is 
,said to belong to this type, bnt details are wanting. 

HugH hoard, one specimen ; ohv. legend, as read by Dr. Hoemle, 
‘Parama bliagavata ... Sri Ma[honclra Gu,]pta; 
rev. ‘ AJita Mabendra.’ Cf. var. a. 

H. ; 1 specimen from a place in pargana Xawal:»gatij of Gonda dis- 
trict opposite Ayodhya : ohv. legend ‘ Ajita Ma- 
hendra Gupta.’ 

KUMA'EA GUPTA MAHEFDRA. 

Hoesemax to Left Type. 

(/. A. 8. JB. XXIF, 502, class JP, 3 ; Eev. Gatal. class J h.) 

Ohv. Horseman, bareheaded, with curly hair, proceeding to 1., 
no lance ; sometimes a chameter * Kn ’ ?) over horse’s 
head, or between its legs ; marginal legend iiiipcrfect and 
various, see details below. 


B. M., Eden ; 


B. M., Bush ; 


B. M,, Yeames ; 
B. M., — — — ; 
B. M., E. T. j 

B. M., Yeames ; 

I. 0., Xo. 1 ; 

» No. 2; 

Xo. 3; 
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Itev, Goddess seated, facing 1. on wickei’ stool (morJia) , witli r, 
hand feeding peacock, and with 1. hand holding flower behind, 
her back. Legend ‘ the uuconquered Mahendra. 

Ko monogi’am. 

JRe/e?'ences As. Kes. Yol. XVII, FI. 1, 18. Obv., legend illegihle, between horse’s 
and legs “gi ‘ ’ ? ; wt. not stated ; engraved “ from 

Memarics, a drawing of a coin said to belong to Mrs. White 

of Fatehgarh.” 

Freeliiig coll. 5 unpublished coin, biiefly alluded to in Eev. Oatal. j 
wt. not stated, 

Ko. 1 of Mahendra from Bharsar hoard ; obv, legend indistinct, but 
read by Kittoe as ‘ Mahendra Gnpta ’ ; wt. 124. 

Ko. 2, dittos ditto ; nearly identical with K'6. 1 but ‘ Xu ’ ? over 
horse’s head, and long obr. legend, illegible ; wt, 
124^ (J, A, 8. B. XXI, 399.) 

B. M. No.' 1 5 wt. 120 (Plate HI, fig, 13.) 

„ „ 2; wt, 123*8. 

5 , „ 3, Enniskillen j wt. 123'2, These B. M. coins read on 

obv.,... fi- 0/; Hugh coin below. 

A. S. B. No. 1 3 ' from Shaurpur in Midnapur District, Bengal; 

obi), legend Vt, 

according to Cunningham, who compared with 
three specimens in liis own possession, the 
being written ?Cf, Dr. Hoernle reads fif 

ftsnr pnt [^k?] Either 
reading means ‘ the victorious lord Xumara Gupta 
rules.’ The words between the 

horse’s legs, and the word read or 

or is roiind the horse’s head 

and preceded by three letters, the last of which 
is distinctly (Proc. A. S, B. August 188B, ^p, 
111-114). Dr. Hoernle informs me that he noW 
reads ... instead of ^ as printed, 

and that the coin belongs to Horseman to Left 
type.”*^ 

A. S. B 3 No. 2 5 apparently' similar; but no details stated. 

HtigU hoard ; one specimen ; obv. legend as read by Dr. 

Hoernle 3 ‘ Gupta Kshapra maha ... ma ... vijita 
jayati’; m?. ‘ AJita Mahendra.’ 

A. C. 3 3 specimens, details not stated ; see above. 

KUMAEA GUPTA MAHENDEA. 

Peacock Type. 

(Omitted both in J, A. 8, B, XXIY, and in Bev, Gatal) 

Ohv, King, bareheaded, with cnrly hair, standing to 1. with r. 
hand offering frnit to a peacock, which stands facing r, 
^ The published account does not state whether the horseman is to right or left. 
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Marginal legend of from 10 to 14 cliaracters, not fully de- 
cipliered ; see details below. 

In variety a tlie king stands upright, and the peacock’s 
neck is extended full length. 

Ill variety /5 the king is stooping, and the peacock’s neck 
is not fully extended. 

Bev. Goddess, probably Kumari Devi, riding a peacock, holding 
mace or sceptre in 1. hand, and sometimes a fillet in r. liajid. 
Legend, as read by Gen. Cunningham, ‘ Mahendra Kuinara’,'* 
Ho mon. 

In variety a peacock is turned to 1. and shown in half pro. 
file, as is also the goddess ; an altar in front of peacock. 

In variety /5 peacock and goddess are facing* front, and 
expanded tail of peacock fills whole field, as in the silver 
coins ; no altar. 

References Yariety a., Icing upright ; rev. •profile peacock^ with altar. 

\nd A. A. X Yin, 13; from Swiney coll,; in rer. legend |[j ‘Xu’ 
Remarks* legible ; wt. not stated. 

B. M., Lind; obv. legend illegible; on rev. ‘ Sri Ku ’ 
seems distinct ; wt, 128*4 ; the execution of this 
coin is very fine and delicate (Plate IV, fig. X). 

B. M., Nathan ; legends not read ; coin in good condition, but not 
so fine as the Lind specimen ; wt. 12G’5. 

E. C. B. No. 3 ; found at Jhusi near Allahabad, along with speci- 
mens of j 8 variety, and of Kumara's Archer type 5 
in good condition ; ohv. both 1 . and r. marginal 
legend, not read ; rev* legend seems to include 
' Sri Kum.’ 5 wt, 128*6. No fillet in r. hand of 
goddess. 

A. S, B. ; wt. not stated. 

0. ; one specimen, ploughed up in a field in Allahabad District, with 

coin of Archer type 5 wt. 127*60. 

A. G. ; 1 specimen, found at Allahabad; no further details stated. 

Yariety 0 ; ohv. king stooping ; rev., peacock and goddess facing fro7it ; 
no altar* ■ -■ 

No. 3 of Kumara from Bharsar hoard ; ohv* legend read by Kittoe as 
* S'ri Kumara,* and rev. as * S'riinad Kumara’, but 
doubtfully ; goddess holds fillet and sceptre ; wt. 
124. (J*. A. B* B. in, 397, mid PI. XU, 7.) 

1. 0. ; wt. 126. (Plate IV, fig. 2.) 

A. S. B ; wt. not stated. 

E. C. B. No. 1; ohv. marginal legend of 10 or 11 characters, of 
which second and fourth seem to he respectively 
and rev, legend of 5 characters, the 
second being gj ; wt, 128*2. 


I am indebted for this reading to a communication from Gen. Ounningham. 
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Similar to No. 1, and found with it and No. 3 at 
Allahabad ; wt. 127’8. 

The rev.^ legend, as in the other specimens of 
both, varieties, seems to include ‘Knin...’ 

E. C. B. reads gfgffr ‘ jayatV as the first word 
of the otr. legends. 

hi!?, legend 14 characters on right margin only, 

read doubtfully as. [or ar 

■ ,3 3 4' 


5 6 


w. legend illegi- 
hand of goddess empty j Tsnt. 127*6 ; from 


7 8 i) 10 Xi 12 13 14 

ble ; r. 

Ondh. 

n Allahabad ; no further details stated. 

0 , 5 wt. 127*50 ; obtained at Benares. 

The prominence of the peacock in the design of these coins wonkl 

Jone be enough to prove that they mnst be referred to the rei^n of 
Kumara,^ and this conclusion is amply confirmed by the legends so for as 
read ^ight corns of this tj-pe, and two of Kumara’s Archer type, were 
found together at Jhusi near Allahabad about seven years ago tLee of 

7 corns are m the hands of another collector 


KUMASA GUPTA MAHEUDEA. 

Lion-Tramplee Type. 

(I. A. S. S. ZZIV. 501, class G, var. 1 ; Bev. Catal. class K a), 
bv. King standing, to r., bareheaded, bow in 1. hand, his 1 foot 
kttor b”f°“ backwards; no 

^ ‘ r-) STsr 

Mahendra jaya Sri/ 

Bev. ^ Goddess seated, facing front, on lion facing r., either hold 
mg fillet in r. hand with her 1. hand resting empty on hip or 

stun ii-d iove 

shoulder, holdmg lotus-flower; legend % ^ 1^*5 ^ ‘ffrf 

■Sr* »-4 !. 

0% hip. 

P.E.ZIX.8, .bM.«ib, 

gireix above, the first letter is plainly ^ as read 

by Frinsop ; rev. legend ‘ Sid Mahendra Sinba' ; 
mon. 8a ; wt» not stated. 
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EiigH iioard 5 one specimen ; details wanting ; rev, legend SVi 
Mahendra Sinha/ 

Variety ^ ; reverse goddess taith r. hand es-, tended ope??, empty ; L hand 
raised, holding lotus-fiower. 

A» G. 5 bought in Bombay ; ohv. design almost the same as in 
P. E. XXX, 8 ; legend illegible j re?;, legend 

ft ’FfCf'5], ‘S'ri Ma[liendra?3 ; mon. Bh wt. 

■ 127*2. ^ 

Tlie title Maliendra on tliese coins is sufficient to justify their ascrip- 
tion to Knmara Gupta. Two coins in A. S, B. cabinet appear to belong 
to this type ; in one the reverse lion faces L, and in the other r., but, in 
the absence of detailed information, I cannot place the coins definitely. 

KUMA'RA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 

Combatant Lion Type. 

(/. A. 8. B. XXIY, 501, class I ; Rev. Oatal., class H a.) 

Ohv. King, standing to L, wearing crested helmet or peaked cap 
and Indian waistcloth, one end of which hangs loose between 
his legs ; his 1. hand uplifted ; in r. hand he holds bow, 
having discharged arrow into mouth of attacking lion, of 
which only the forepart is visible on 1. margin. Under 
king’s 1. arm ^ ‘ Ku.’ Marginal legend of 3 characters on 1. 
margin, vk.^ T3i:[or ^ ra sa [or sra] ma,’ the ‘ m ’ being 
certain ; and 8 or 9 characters in r. margin ending in ^ or 5|i 
‘ Ku, or ‘ Kra/ and beginning with Prinsep read ^ 
but this is not tenable; the letters look like % 



Rev. Goddess (probably Kumari Bevi) standing, slightly stoop- 
ing to L, with right hand feeding a standing peacock, which 
faces r., and with 1. hand holding lotus flower. Legend on 
r. margin ‘ Kumara Guptadhiraj.’ Mono- 

gram. 

References No. 1 of Kumara Gupta from Bharsar hoard ; dbv. legend not read ; 

arid rev. legend complete; mon. wt. 124*5 

Eemarlcs. (J. A. B. B. XXI, 397.) 

F. E. XXIII, 28 ; from Cunningham’s collection at Benares ; mon. 

as in Bharsar coin ; rm, legend imperfect ; wt. 
not stated. 

Coin in Swinoy coll. ; of same type as P. E. XXIII, 28 ; ohv. legend 
indistinct, but guessed by Wilson to be ^ Vikrama 
Sinha ^ ; rem. legend * Kumara Gupta * ; no fur- 
ther particulars stated. (A. A. p. 423.) 

Coin exhibited at A. S. B 5 of ohv. legend only sra [sri ?] ma on 
1. margin; on r. margin, and ‘ Ku’ below 
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am, legible; rev. legend fairly distmct ; no far- 
ther particulars stated. {Proc. A. S. B. Feb. 18S1.) 
I. 0. ; wt. 126*1 ; obu. legend very imperfect. (Plate I'V, jlg, 3.) 

It is to be hoped that some more perfect example of tliis rare tj^pe 
may be piiblished, so as to throw light on the obverse legend. If 
Wilson’s conjectural reading of t Yikrama Sinlia ’ on the Swiney coin 
should be confirmed, the use of the title ‘ Yikrama ’ both by Kninara 
G iipta and his father would be proved. 

SKAFDA GUPTA. 

Archee Type. 

(/. A. S. JB. XXJF, class G1 ; Bev. Oaial. class M h.) 

Ohv. King, standing to L, wearing tailed coat, bair curly ,* 1. aim 
resting on bow ; r. hand extended across bird-standard, and 
holding arrow ; under 1. arm ^ * Skanda.’ Marginal legend 

very imperfect, and not deciphered. 

Bev. Goddess, seated cross-legged on lotus- seat, holding fillet 
in right, and fiower in 1, hand. Legend ^ 

Skanda Gupta.’ Monogram. 

Beferences -P* JG. XXIX, 18 j Cumiiiigham coil., dug up at a village four has 
anti (8 miles) from Ghazipur ; mon. 3a, ; wt. not 

BemarJes. stated. 

P. E. XXX, 10 ; Tregcar coll. ; mon. apparently same as in XXIX, 
18 ; wt. not stated. 

Ko. 1 of Skanda from Bharsar hoard ; mon. 3b ; wt. 129*25 ; two 
duplicates weighed 125 each. 

Ho. 2 ditto, ditto ; mon. either 3b or 4c ; wt. 129*25 5 ‘‘ a very 
perfect specimen ; gold indifferent.’’ 

Ho. 3 ditto, ditto ; a smaller coin ; mon. as in Ho. 2 ; wt. 130 ; a 
duplicate weighed the same. (J. A. 8. B. XXI^ 
308--400.) 

I. 0., Ho- 1 ; mon. imperfect ; wt. 129*5. 

ditto, „ 2; mon. 8 a; wt. 132*5; in ohv. legend the letters 

... ‘ jatama legible. (Plate 17. fig. 4.) 
Coin from Hahanada ; mon, and wt. not stated. (Proc. A. 8. B. May 

1882, p. n.) 

A. G-. ; iu obn. legend ‘ jamata ’ seems legible ; a 

letter between king’s feet ; mon. 3a ;wt. 132*3; 
reverse poorly executed, from Ondli. 

B. M. Brind ; re'o. legend imperfect, but the weight induces mo 

to place the coin here ; mon. 3b ; wt. 130*1. 

For ‘ barbarous ’ coins of Ai’cher typo see Supplement. 
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SKANDA GUPTA, 

Kikg and Queen Type. 

(J. A. B, AXJF, 502, class J ; Men. Oatal. class M,) 

Oljv. Bird-standard, with pennons, in centre of field ; king, bare- 
beaded, with curlj bair, standing in 1. field, facing to r. ; 
queen standing in r. field, opposite to king. King wears 
either a waistclotli {dhoti) or short drawers (janghii/d), and 
armlets, and with 1. hand grasps middle of bow, the string of 
w^hich is turned towards the standard. Qneen wears Indian 
•woman’s waistcloth (lahanga), and in r. hand holds np an 
object, probably a flower. Legend very imperfect and ille- 
gible, but probably consisted of names of king and qneen. 

Mev. Goddess seated cross-legged on lotns-fiownr seat, holding 
lotns-flower in L, and fillet in r. hand. 

Legend on remargin ^ ^S'riSfcanda Gupta.* 

. :'Mon, , 

Meferences B. M. ; purchased at Kanauj by Mr. Bacon, and presented to Prin- 
and sep j mon. 3a ; wt. 128*8. Prinsep erroneously read ‘ Chandra ’ on 

MemarJcs. the reverse. This is the coin engraved in P. B. XXIII, 24 ; and in 

As. Ees. Vol. XVII, PI. I, 12. (P2. IV, fig. 6.) 

A. vS. B. ; no details stated. 

I have identified the obverse figures as those of the king and queen 
on the analogy of the King and Qneen type of Chandra Gupta 1. The 
name of Skanda Gupta’s qneen is not known. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Doubtful. 

OHAKDBA GUPTA II ? 

Aecher Type. 

Obverse and reverse devices as in Archer Type^ class II a 
of catalogue, but execution debased, and weight exceeding 
140. 

Beferenees Marsden MLI ; in B. M. j s?f ‘ Chandra ’ under king’s left arm, with 

a crescent over the word j ‘ bhi ’ ? between 
Bemarhs. his legs ; rev. legend seems to he 

' S'ri Vikramdditya ’ j mon. 19o j wt. 14S. 

MLVI ; in B. M. ; resembles Mlil, but rev. legend seems 
to be ^ ^ ...‘S'ri Deva’ ... i mon. indistinct 

wt. 144-5. (Plate 17, fig. 7.) 

A,. G. ; rev. legend ‘ S'ri Vikrama ’ ; mon. im- 

perfect , wt. 144.6 i of alloyed metal, from Ondh. 
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' GOTTA M ' 

■ AEcum Type. 

Ohv, and revA deyices nearly tlie same as in Archer Typc^ 
class I of catalogue, but execution debased. legend 

^ * Sri Maheudi'ii ’ ; ft ‘ Ku ’ under oho. king’s arm : 

wt. exceeding 140# 

Mcffirenoes Marsdcn, MIAI j in B. M, j mon. 8rt j wfc. l-i-T’O. 

and ditto, MLIII ; ibid. ; mon. imperfect ; wt. 146*5. 

Meinarhs. B. M., Ycames; mon* imperfect ; ^yt. 143. 

„ B. P. K. ; ditto, do. ; wt. 148*7. {Hate IF, fjj. S.) 

A. C. XVin, 23; one of the Kalighat hoard; supposed by Cun- 

ningham (Arc\ Rep. lUy 137) to be a coin of 
the Kumara Gupta of Magaciha mentioned in the 
Aphsar inscription. 

B. M. ; ten specimens, apparently of base metal, and very coarsely 

exeented; av. wt. 148*5; the detailed wts. are 
— 150*3 ; 150*2; 147-8; 150*2; 150‘6 ; 147 
■ 146*8; 146; 149*2; 147*2* ■ 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, no details stated. 

Doubtful. 

BKAKDA GOTTA KRAMADITYA. 

Aecher Tyre. 

(A A. S. B. ZXIV, 502, class 01; Bev. Catal class B h) 

Obverse and reverse nearly the same as in the Archer Type 
of Skanda Gupta already described, but reverse legend is 
: ‘ Kramaditjah,’ or *■ the sun of power,’ and wt. seems 
to exceed 140. 

Meferences P. E- XXIX, 17 ; obtained by Cunningham from Gaya; mon, 8a 5 
and wt. not stated ; king’s body much bent sideways ; 

Beinarks, a curved mark in front of his face. 

P, E. XXIII, 20 ; given to Pransep by a lady ; king %vears a sort of 
dressing-goTO fastened by a sash; no letter be- 
tween his legs ; no crescent under arm ; no mon. ; 
some ill-dedned marks in right field; wt. not 
stated; seemingly a rude coin. 

P. E. XXIII, 22; given to Prinsep by Mr. Cracroft; resembles 
XXIII, 20, but the king’s coat is of the usual 
shape; in both these coins the king stands np- 
right ; wt. not stated. 

Marsden MLT ; in B. M. ; closely resembles P. B. XXIII, 22 ; 

crescent between king’s arm and name ; no letter 
between king’s feet ; men. imperfect ; wt. (in- 
cluding attached ring) 150 ; execution rude. 
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j B. M. Prinsep j resembles Marsdan’s MLV j moe. imperfect : wt* 

; 141-4. (FUfe IF, jig. 9.) 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, no details stated, 

j Tlio reader may perhaps be siirpidsed at my treating this variety of 

coins bearing Skanda’s name as of doubtful attribution. My reasons are ; 
(1) tlxo heavy wt. of the two coins weighed, which is nearly that of tlio 
coins of ISTara G-iipta and the other imitators of the imperial Gupta coi!i» 
age ; (2) the rude style of the coins ; (3) thS crescent under tlie king’s 
arm in the B. M. specimens, as in Illara Gupta’s coins ; (4) tlui title 
* Kramaditya,’ which may be compared with the title Baladitya of Kara 
Gupta ; with Yiki’amaditya on the rude coin (Atarsden MLI) bearing the 
[ name of Ghandi^a, and with ' Cliandraditya,’ the title of Yishnu Gupta 

I' (Thomas, Indo-ScytMan coins ivitli Hindi Legends,)'^ It is very unfor- 

I tunate that we do not know the weights of the coins iigured by Prinsep, 

i ' and only know those coins through the medium of engravings which do 

■ not appear to be veiy good. The B. M. Prinsep coin does not exactly 

agree with any of the three coins engraved in the Essays. For the 
present I am disposed to regard this ‘ Kramaditya ’ variety of the gold 
coins bearing Skanda’s name as a posthumous issue. It is quite possible 
that the silver coins of Skanda with the Ki'amaditya legend may also be 
posthumous, as some of the silver coins struck in the name of Kumara 
Gupta appear to be. (Sir E. O. Bayley in Num. Ghron. for 1882, py, 155 
: and 156, with references to opinions of Br. Bukler and GeuL Cunningham 

KARA GUPTA BALADITYA. 

Archee Type. 

{Not included in J. A. S. B. XXJF, catal. ; nor in Eev. OataL) 

i Oho. King to left, bow in L, arrow in r. hand, and bird-standard, 

I as in Archer coins of Chandra Gupta II, but very rudely 

I executed ; a letter, which generally appears to be either 

I ^ Gn ’ or ^ S^ri/ between king’s legs. Under 1. arm x ; no mar- 

I ginal legend visible. 

I Bev. Goddess on lotus-flower seat, with hllct and dower, very 

' rudely executed ; mon. sometimes wanting ; legend 

I Baladitya.’ 

I 

I ^ The title Vi kramaditya is used in the authentic Swordsman and Umbrella gold 

• coins and in some of the silver coins of Chandra Gupta 11, but the titles (mding itt 

dditya appear to havo been upocially favoured by the princes wlio issued tin; rudo 
coins. Gen. Curminghairi has two spocimons of Vishnu Gupta’s coinage. 
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Meferences A. A. XYIII, 22 ; a coin from tlie great Kaligliat hoard fomid in 

a-nd 1783. See also Eecords, p. 24, 

Memarlcs, Marsden, MLIY ; wt. 146*5 ; probably from Kali'ghat hoard, 

B. M. three specimens in gold ; vh.^ Yeamos, rnon. 8c ; ‘ Grn ’ be- 
tween legs j wt. 148*7 {Plate IF, fig. 10) : — Priii- 
sep, mon. etc. as in Yeameis ; wt. 144*5. — A. New- 
man, as in Yeames ; letter between legs imper- 
fect ; wt. 143*5. 

* There are 6 other specimens in B. M., but of base 
metal. The I. 0. collection contains 33 coins of 
this type, some bearing the name of Nara, and 
some other names, and all apparently of base 
metal. 

A, G. ; from Oudh ; mon. apparently 9a j wt. 145*1 ; metal a pale 
alloy* 

A. S. B. ; details not stated. 

A. 0, ; 4 specimens ; no details stated. 

The historic place of ISTara Grtipta has not yet been aseertained, but 
the fact of his coins having formed part of the Kalighat hoard, which 
consisted entirely of coins of rude and debased style is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of assigning him a date not earlier than 400 A. D. The 
companion coin to the Nara figured in A. A. XYIII, 22 is the Kumara 
coin No. 28 of same plate, which Cnnningham attributes to the later 
Kumara Gupta of Magadha, circa 400 A. D. (Arch, JJJ, 187). 
No. 24 of same plate, from the same hoard is identified by Mr. Thomas 
as a coin of Yislmu Gupta Chandraditya,^ a prince of uncertain date, 
but certainly not included in the list of the imperial Guptas. 

Mr. Thomas formerly (/. A. 8. B. XXIV, p. 886), denounced Nara 
Gupta Baladitya as “ a very ancient myth/^ and seemed inclined to re- 
gard him as an alias of Skanda Gupta. In his recent publications, how- 
ever, he has retracted his former opinion, and now fully admits the 
separate existence of Nara Gnpta, and the reading of his name and title. 

Doubtful. 

PEAKA'S'ADITYA 
Lion. AHi) Hoebeman Type. 

(Not included in /. A. 8. B. XXIY, cafal. ; nor in Bet}. Catali) 

Ohv. Horseman wearing cap or helmet, proceeding to r., moun- 
ted on a sorry donkey-like animal, thrusting a weapon (short 
spear or sword), into the open jaws of a lion, or dragon, 

^ Indo-Scytbian coins with Hindi Legends, in Indian Antiquary for Jan. 1883. 
Nara Gupta's type is again described in same paper. 
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very rudely designed. Under horse ‘ tl ?’ ; over horscf’.s^ 
head, a blurred letter, or small bird-standard, or tliree dots. 
Marginal legend imperfect, and not yet deciphered ; it seems 
to include ^ vijasata.* 

Mec. Goddess, rudely executed, seated cross-legged on lotus- 
flower seat, with fillet in r. hand, and 1. hand holding seep- 
tre (?) , or empty. 

Legend ‘ Shu ’ and name, see below. Moiiogmm. 

References A. A. XYIII, 18 ; otr. arrow in horseman’s L hand j marginal 
and legend illegible ; a character over horse’s head ; 

Remarhs. rev. sceptre (?) in 1. hand of goddess ; legend 

* S'ri Prakrama Beva ’ ? (Wilson J ; mon. 4 ; wt. 
not stated. 

ibid, ib.j 19 ; in ohv. legend or ^ ‘wjaya’ or 'wjasa* 

legible ; rer. nnsymmetrical, fillet and mon- 
wanting ; wt. not stated. 

As. Ees. XYII, PI. I, 17 ; from Kananj j oh v. lion not recognized by 
Y^iison ; marginal legend of 7 letters on left mar- 
gin, of which the fourth seems to be cT^ * t ’ ; rev. 
as in A. A. XYIII, 18, but mon. wanting 5 wt. 
not stated. A similar coin, perhaps the same, 
is badly figured in J. E. A. S. Ill, 0. S., p. 382. 
Xos. 1 and 2 of Sri Prakasa from Bharsar hoard ; 
ohv. lion not recognized by Kittoe ; bird-stand- 
ard over horse’s head 5 in legend only * j ^ 
legible ; rev. goddess’ l.hand seems empty ; legend 
‘S'" Prakasa’ ? ; mon. of both coins 


8a ; wt. of Xo. 1, 146 ; of No. 2, 145 ; gold rich, 
bat workmanship inferior (J. A. S. B. XXI f 400 ^ 
PL xri, 9). 

B. M. Pringle ; legends and mon. illegible ; iiothixig distinct oyer 
horse’s head ; wt. 136. 

B. M. E. S. 5 ohi\ bird-standard over horse’s head ; legend 
... ... ‘vaja’ ; mon. 10a; wt. 145 ; ex- 

ecution faiidy good. (Plate IV , fig, 11.) 

1. O., No. 1 5 ohv.j three dots over horse’s head ; legend lost ; 

rev. well executed; legend ‘Sri Prakapache- 
vah ’ ? ; mon. 13 ; wt. 145*8. (Plate IF, Jig. 12.) 

I. O. No. 2 ; ohv. bird-standard over horse’s head ; legend 

[ or ; rev, legend as in No. 1 ; mon. 

three-pronged, imperfect ; wt. 146*2. 

A. G. ; 2 specimens, no details stated. 

It is difficult to decide oix tlie attribution of these coins. The Bhar- 
mr specimens formed part of a hoard of exclusively Gupta coins, and 
the type resembles the mintages of Chandiu Gupta 11 and Kumara 
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C'Tiipta, the only kings of tlie imperial Gopta line who issued coins with 
Horseman obverses. The inferior w^orkmansliip of tiiesc^, coiiLs, thomdi 
presamptivej is not concludve evidence of late date, ])ecaase the un- 
doubted Gupta coins exhibit many degrees of excellence in design and 
execution. The title on the reverse has been read by Kittoe as ' Sri 
Prakasa,’ and by "Wilson as ‘ SVi Prakrania ^ or ‘ Prakirrti h Gcii, Cun- 
ningiiam informs me that he reads the name as ^ Prakasa ditya.,.’ Ho 
name resembling any of these forms is a knowni title of any of the Gupta 
kings, but the coins might, nevertheless, belong to one of them, for tlioi*© 
is no reason to suppose that we have yet discovered all the titles used by 
those princes. ‘ Shi Mahendra ^ was for a long time regaixled as a 
separate individual, but there is now no doubt that he is the same as 
Kuinara Gupta ; and it is almost equally certain tliat the name Bakra 
Gupta, which appears oji certain silver coins, is intended for Cliandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya, or Vikmma. The direction in which the horseman 
is proceeding gives no clue, for left and right horsemen occur both in 
Kumam’s and Chandra Gupta’s coins. The word ‘ vijaya ’ which seems 
to form part of the obverse legend of the coins in question is found on 
the Midnapur specimen of Kumara’s Horseman to Left type, but does 
not occur on any coin of Chandra Gupta II. The average weight, 145*6, 
affords the strongest argument for a compai*atively late date, inasmuch as 
it agrees closely with the weight of the coins of Hara Gupta Baladitya^ 
and the other imitators of the imperial Gupta coinage. On the whole, 

I am disposed to think that these Lion and Horseman coins were struck 
during the fourth century A. D. by some prince who ruled in the eastern 
dominions of the Guptas not long after the death of Skaiida Gupta, but 
the question of tlieir proper attribution must remain open pending 
fiu’ther discovei'ies and investigation. It is not improbable that Piakasa- 
ditya was one of the dynasty mentioned in the Aphsar inscription, tlio 
princes of which seem to have been descendants of the imperial Gupta 
family. 


I 
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■ ■ ^ ^ 'COKTINTS. ■■ 

OF TirE 

FLATBS OF COINS, 


Flate IL 


i£; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Meigii, 


Type and Variety. 


Meferoice. 


Gliatotkaclia, 
Chandra Gupta I. 
Samudra Gupta. 

?> 


Chandi’a Gupta II. 

n ?> 


[ Solar Standard 
King and Queen 
Javelin, var. 1 

» jj ^ 

j> 4 

Archer , „ a 

Lyrist 

Aswamedha 
Tiger. 

Boy and Battle-axe var.aj 

» 99 99 . 99 . A 

Ooizch 

Archer, class I, ^ 


Flate III 


1 

Chandra Gupta II 

Archer, class II a } 

2 

1. 99 

99 99 

7? 99 

3 

. . ■■■■■'?>■ 

... '...J'J' ■■■■.. ?J- 

1 99 99 99 ^ 

4 

1 

; 99 99 

Laiujer, var. a 
Lion-Trampler, var. a 

5 


■: 99 ■ 99 

6 

99 

99 , , , 99 r ■ 

1 Combatant Lion 

7 

99 

' 99 . : 99 

Retreating Lion 

8 

99 

■ 99 ■ ■ . 99 ■ 

Swordsman and Um- 
brella 

9 

; Kumara 
hendra 

Gupta Ma- 

Swordsman 

10 

99 

99 99 

Archer, class I a 

11 

99 

99 99 

„ , class II 

12 

99 

91 99 

Horseman to Right, y 

13 ' 

99 

99 99 

,, ,, Left. 


B. M., Priiisep. 

„ purchased. 

„ Prinsep. 

„ (o6r. only.) 

„ {ditto.) 

„ Eden. 

„ ditto 

1 . 0 . 

B. M., Eden. 

n ■ 

„ Bush. 

„ {ohv. only.) 

1. 0, K 0 . 8 ; (oh), only.) 


B. M., Eden. 

I. 0., m. 9. 

„ „ No, 1 (ohv. only.) 
B. M. Prinsep, Ko. 1. 
„ „ Swiiiey, No. 5. 
»?•■?? ■."»»' . Ho.* 4«,.. 

B. M. 

„ „ Eden. 

„■ „ Prinsep, 

„ „ Eden. 

I. f). (ohv. (Oily.) 

B. M., Bush, 

,, No, L 
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mate IV. 


'1^ 

[ Meign. 

Type and Variety, 

' 1 

Eeference, 


;Kumar?i Gupta Ma- 
hendra 

Peacock, Tar. a 

B.'M.j' Lind.. ' 

2, 

» 

99 9i ^ j 

I. 0. 

3 

1 J9 ■: ' ',5? . ■ JJ 

Combatant Lion 1 

99 : 

4 

' Skaiida Gupta 

Archer,-' 

„ „ B'o. 2. 

5 

n. i9 

King and Queen ; 

■B. M. ■ 

6 . 

iTndo- Scythian 

Shandhi branch 

99 99 

7 

' Chandra Gupta ? 

: Archer 

„ MarsdeiiMLYL 


Kumara „ ? 

99 

„ „ P. Knight. 

9 

Skaiida „ , ? 

>> v. 

„ „ Prinsep. 

10 

i Nara ■ ■" „ ■ 

99 

,, ,, Yeames. 

11': 

Prakasaditya 

Lion and Horseman 


12 

n 

Jj 99 99 

I. 0. No. 1. 


ADDENDUM. 

Ml*. H. Eivett-Carnae’s unique coin of Kumara Gupta Mahendra was 
accidentally omitted from tlie Catalogue, The coin was bought at 
Mathura. 

Ohv. King standing to front, between two standing females : 
bird-standard over king’s right shoulder. To left of king 
IpRK ^Kumara,’ written vertically ; on right of king General 
Cunningham reads ‘ Gupta,’ but the word seemed to me 
doubtful. Marginal legend illegible, 

Eev. Goddess on lotus- flower seat, as usual. Legend ^ i, 

^ Sn Pratapah.’ The legend seems to me to be perfectly un- 
mistakeable; it is legible even in the poor woodcut of the 
coin in Proc. A. S. B. Nov. 1883, p. 144. Monogram. 

I regard the two female figures as probably intended for the king’s 
consorts, and I have therefore called the type the Two Queens. Dr, 
Hoernle’s suggestion that the central obverse figure is meant for Buddha 
seems to be quite inadmissible. 

The weight of the coin is not stated. The title ^ Pratapa is new** 
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(Witli Plate ISTo. YL) 

111 tlie note I i^ead before the Society in April last ou Ilain tin Id?, 
I intimated my intention of writing at greater length as soon as I could 
collect more riiaterials. Since then I have been home and visited the 
Bi'itisli Mnseiini and made inquiries there, and also from eolleetors of 
Indian coins, including Sir Walter ElHot, but regret that I have not 
been able to add inncli to the information I already possessed. I nnfor- 
tniiately missed General Pearce who had been for some time in Sontlierii 
India, and who had made a collection of these medals — but from what 
I have since heard from Dr. Bidie, I do not think his collection will be 
found to differ much from my own. Di\ Da Ormlia in Bombay lias 
obtained some six or eight, but they all, save one, resemble some of inj 
own specimens, the exception is a small and very much worn specimen 
which from the hurried glance I was obliged to he contented with, seemed 
difterent from any I had met with ; it was about an inch or an inch and 
an eighth in diameter, cup-shaped, but so rubbed that it was almost 
impossible to make out what was on it. I have since then had four sent 
me for inspection only, by my friend Rao Bahadur Triniulmo Venkfcesh 
from Dharwar ; one of these is a half and the other three are quarter 
Eamtinkis ; they all are of a similar description to the electrotype from 
Mysore, ISTo. 5 in plate YI ; the three quarter pieces were all alike, but two 
not in such good condition as the third. The following list will show 
those I have, together with some other varieties I have met with — their 
weights, diameters, and, in the case of those engraved — the plate and 
number. 


Ho. 

Descrip- 

tion, 

Quality of 
Gold. 

1, ■ 

Eeverse, 

Owner. 

1 1 ^ 

T |.'o " 

j 

' ' - 4 *. W' 

' .33 

Plate. 


Double. 

1 Good. 

Plain. 

■ ■■ ...... . ■■ ■. : 

1 J. P. Watson 

1 2-^ 




Whole. 

Pale, silver 
alloy. 

Plain. 

! J. Gibbs 

2 

lU 



3 


Very good, j 

■Haiiuman: :;iB'-| 
' a rectangular 
' space. 

■ iH- \ 

690 

PI. YL 
, Ho. 2. 

4 

Half. 

Pale, silver 
alloy. 

Plain. 

Bombay Branch 
B.'AsiatioV;Sb-, 

li 

364 


5 


Good, 

Hanmn^n near- 
ly effaced. 

.Hampmimown 

li 

349 


’6 Quarter.' 

Pale, silver 
alloy. 

Plain, 

J, Gibbs 

n 

380 
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... .. ^ ^ 



1 i 1 

"P 5£'. 


Nu. 

D esc sip - 
tiOii. 

Quality of 
Gold. 

^ Eeverse. 

i ■' 

Owner. 

11 : 

S' tri 

Plato. 




{ 


P.S 



7 

Quarter, 

■ 

Pale, silver 

I Plam. 

J. Gibbs 

H 

IGO 



alloy. 

j Hanuman. 




8 


Pale, ■ ■■■ 

)) .'. 

1 

166 

PL No. ‘k 

0 I 

'},r. 

Yery good. 

i Hanuman. 

" }» 

n 

160 

„ No. B. 

10 

11 

1) 

■?) 

Good, 
i jj 

1 Hanumim, 

1 Hanuman. 

.. ■■>} .' 

u 

i-\ 

106 

lOB 

,, No. 1,.,^ 
,, No. 6, 

IC 

■■ J> 

J? 

; Seated Hann- 
1 mull iti double 

Name unknown 

1 

159 

! ■ ■ 


i 

j 



i A in O iiud 1 
i- ,:0 \ with or- 
’ naments. 



1 


■I i» 

1 

j Eleefcroivpc. 

i Hanuman. 

Mysore l^I’u- 



,5 No. 5. 



! 


seum. 





In Soiitiiern India these medals are thus distinguished — 

(L) The whole, or ‘ Ramtiiiki Yaraha’, siij^posed to he 4 tolas 
in weight or 720 grains. 

(2.) The half or Ramtinki Fratapa, vsnpposed to be 2 tolas 
in weight or 300 grains. 

(3.) The quarter or Ramtinki Dharana, supposed to be 1 tola 
in weight or 180 grains. 

In the following descriptions ohv. stand for the concave ; rev, for 
the convex or back. 

No, i. Ohv, Double. Two divisions. Tipper, Rama seated with 
Sita on his left, umbrella-bearer on Ms right. Tw^'o 
figures to Sita’s left ; sun and moon over Rama’s 
head; remains of a figure to umbrella-bearer’s right 
and traces of arabesque border. 

Belovj, Hanuman in the middle, facing right, traces 
of a figure to his left ; to his right tliree 
monkeys, very indistinct. Yery coarse work 
and much rubbed. 

liev. Nothing visible. Much worn. 

No.' 2^ Ohv, Whole. Four rows of figures. In uppermost Rama 
with Sita to his left. Other figures on both sides 
but very indistinct. The three other rows contain 
monkeys ; in the centre of the second row Hanu- 
man kneels below Sita. 

Bev, Plain, 

This specimen has heen much rubied and battered aloui having leen used 
for many years in temple worship {see below). 

No, 3. Ohv, Whole, Two rows of figures. Upper, Rama in 
centre, on his left a standing figure which from 
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tlic dress may be Sita, fcwo more figures^ to 

]ier left; on right of Bama iimbrella-besuvr aiKl 
two oilier figures. Son, moon and staj-s above the 
figures, an arabesque border and n dotted one 
above it. Lower, Hanunian kneeling on right 
centre, facing left, a monkey on left centre and 
ligai'es of men hanking both. 

Ilev. Hanunian standing in centre of a- circle wbieli is 
surrounded with double squares interlaced, whicli 
are again enclosed as a circle. Scroll orimments 
fill in the interstices. (PL VI, Ho. 2.) 

The ifjorJc is rather poor, hut the medal is in- good prescreaf Ion, 

Ko. 4. Oho, Half. Three rows in the style of Ho. il, but veiy 
indistinct. ■ 

, Bev,..- Plain. 

This has heen mueh ruhhed. The late Mr. W. TJ, Frere, C. 21. G, jrroewr ed- 
it ahmt 85 years ago iti the Southern 2IahraMa coimtry. 

Ho. 5. Obo, Half. Two divisions, Upper. Rama in centre 
wdth Sita on his left knee. Two figures to her left, 

* the first with a chauri, three figures on the right 

of Rama., the nearest holding umbrella. These 
hgures appear as set in a frame witii arabesque 
border at the top. Lower, parts of four figures on 
right of centre. Two, a monkey and a bear on loft. 
Bev, The faintest remains of Haiiuman, much rubbed. 

This was sent me for inspeotmi only from Bharwar. 

Ho. 6. 06 i?. QuAUTXuit. Same design as last, bat only one row of 

figures. 

Bei\ Plain. 

Very much rubbed; similar in worh to Nos. 5, 7, 13. 

Ho. 7. Obv. Quaktee. As the last, but position of figures slightly 
Bev. difiei^ent, more like Ho. 13. 

Ho. 8, Ohu. Quartfe. Rama and Sita seated on a throne. She 
on his left. Three figures to her left and four to 
his right, the first on the left has the umbrella 
and the first on the right the chowri. Arabesque 
ornament on edge. Moon and sun over Rama. 
Below them in exergue Hanuman, under Rama, 
and apparently 3 Balbodli letters, but not legible. 
Bev. Hanuman standing, surrounded by, apparentiv, an 
inscription, but the letters cannot be read. 

This is very neatly 
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¥o. 9. Ohi\ Quaetes. Eesembles obv. of No. 3. 

BeiK Hangman in middle standing in a circle, an inscrip- 
tion round, bnt not readable. 

No. 10. Ohv» Qxjaetee. Upper portion. Eama seated on a tliroiic, 
with Sita on bis right, be bas bis riglit arm raised. 
Three monkeys on bis left. Four men on right, 
the nearest bolding the nmbrella. Arabesque 
border. In exerg^ie 2 lines of apparently Balbodh 
letters but imperfectly formed. It bas been sug- 
gested that they may be intended for 

3^1 TT ^ n ^ 

Sfri Bel nm pra sa ima 

X ^ \ 

1 9 1 

Eama prasanna ... ... 191 

“ May Eama bless ” or be propitious ’’ ... 191 

Bev, Hamim^n standing in a square within a circle, bolding 
a clnb with its knob downwards, an inscription in 
imitation Nagari letters but from which nothing 
can be made out. (PL YI, No. 1.) 

No. 11. Ohv, Qtjaetbe. Similar in style to last, but figures i*e- 
versed, Sita and fonr men on Eania’s left who bas 
bis left band raised. Umbrella as nsnal, on right 
three monkeys. Hanuman very small at Rama’s feet. 
In eicergue^ bastard Nagari letters not readable. 
Bev. Hanuman as in the last, letters on the sides of the 
parallelogi’am and outside the circle, but not read- 
able. (PL YI, No. G.) 

No. 12. Ohv. Quabtbr. Eama with Sita on bis left knee, three 
figux’es on each side, on Sita’s left, umbrella-bearer, 
a man, a monkey; on Eama’s right the cbowri- 
bearer, a mam, a bear, in e^vergue 4 letters illegible. 
Florid ornamentation over Rama. 

Bev, Hanuman seated in middle in a double triangle in a 
circle and that again in squares, ornaments of 
dots and marks in the corners all enclosed in an- 
other circle. 

No, 13. Ohv, Qxjaetjse. Eama and Sita, Three men to bis right, 
two to her left. Grotesque monkeys below. 

Mev, Hanuman with an illegible inscription round him. 
Very imperfect. (PL YI, No. b.) 

This is an elecirotype from one in the Mysore Mimmn, 
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The story on tliein all, illustrated to a greater or less degree, is thei 
of Rjimaand Sitii, on their reconciliation and ber having proved her pirrity 
after being seized and taken oif to Lanka by Ravana, and is tsiken from 
the Raniayana. The rows of bgiires are composed of men and monkeys^ 
the latter forming part of the army of Hannman by whose ineans Sita 
was rescued. In all the large ones, Hantiman is represented standing 
or kneeling in the centre of the row below Bama and Sira, and 
holding up a flower to them: in the smaller, he alone sits just below 
Bama and his consort. Bita in some is represented on Rama’s lap, in 
others seated by him on the gadi ; the attendants have ciiowiies and 
the umbrella. The monkey in the same row with Rama and Sita is 
Sixgriva the king of tliat tribe to whom Hanuman was adviser. In some 
the figure of a bear appears ; this is intended to represent Jainbavat, 
the king of the bears, who with Ms army also aided Rama in Ids attack 
on Lanka. 

As none of these medals have any dates or any legible inscriptions, 
the determination of their age becomes a matter of great difficulty. 
From all I have been able to learn these pieces were never used as coins,. 
At first, finding that there were 3 sorts, whole, half, and quarter Earn* 
tinkis, and that the weight of each sort was in correct proportion to the 
others, I was inclined to think they might have been coins, but I have 
now come to the conclusion that they are medals struck apparently for 
purely religious purposes. They are liiglily venerated in Southern 
India and most families of respectability there have one or more ; they are 
also kept in temples and used in the daily worship. They have ])een known 
for very many years, and in the absence of any actual evidence of their 
date I have been led to seek for any traditions which may exist, and the 
following has come to me from a trustworthy source. 

In about the 9th century A. B., there flourished a famous Refor- 
mer of the S^aiva sect named S'ankaracharya, who travelled about the 
country chiefly in Southern India and founded ‘ maths ’ or heniiitagevS 
in various places ; amongst others at Sringeri near the source of the 
Tooinbudra river, Koodalji in the Holehonor Taluka of the Seomoga 
division, in the Mysore territory, Sunkeshwar in the Chikkodee Taluka 
of the Belgaum Collectorate, Hiimpi in the Hospet Taluka of the Bel- 
lary District, and some in Gujarat, one of which was I believe in Surat. 
In the course of time the subordinate Swamis became independent, and 
some of them very rich. The last Swami but one of Koodalji was one 
of these, and bad a gold tbrone on wbicb he sat to receive his disciples 
and followers. It was customary among these followers to muke large 
gifts to the shrine, in which were idols, images of Rama, Krislina, 
Siva, Ac., which, as well as the apparatus for performing the worship, were 
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mjuie of gold or silver — and part of tlie worship eonsistod in batliing 
tlio idols daily in milk, curds, glii, sugar, honey, frtiits, and then in watt 3 r, 
after wliicii they were bathed in gold, wliicii is done by pouring over tlioni 
handfuls of gold coins such as''Ramtinkis, .Hiiiis and other Hindu coins ; 
these coins are kept specially for this use and are deemed to be sacred, 
and although as a favour they be shown to Europeans, none can 
touch them but the priests. 

I do not know how it came about, but the later Swaniis at Koodalji 
lost much of their property, and during the famine of 1876-77 disposed 
of the remainder of these treasures, and amongst other things mort- 
gaged three Ramtinkis — which according to tradition had been handed 
down from Swami to Swami from the foundation of the ^ math ’ in tlic 
9th or 10th century A. D. — ^to a banker, with the stipulation that if not 
redeemed witiiin six months they should become his property : the time 
elapsed, and a year or so after my old friend Rao Bahadur Trimulrao, 
who was connected by marriage with the banker, heard of them and pur- 
chased them for me. They are those numbered 2, 6, 7 in the above list. 
They have ])een mucli knocked about from temple use, the large one espe- 
cially ; they are highly alloyed with silver, and are in consequence very 
pale in colour. The largest is a whole Ranitinki and has rather the look 
of having been cast, not strack. Hos. 6 and 7 are quarters and one of 
them is almost exactly similar to the electrotype from the Mysore 
Museum, specimen No. 13. 

If we can trust the tradition above alluded to, these medals may be 
800 or 900 years old, and the similarity betweeti No. 6 and No. 13 would 
point to an early date also for the original of the latter. 

With regard to the other varieties, I can form no opinion as to their 
real age, but. I am inclined to consider all but No. 8 modern, that is not 
over 100 to 150 years ; one exactly resembling No. 6 was shown me l)y a 
Birilmian in Poona, who said he knew it had been worshipped in his 
family for over 70 years, and might have been for a far longer time. • 

The large double one No. 1 is of very coarse work, but of pretty fair 
gold, it is much rubbed and belongs to Mr. J. P. Watson in Bombay. 

I classify tbe medals I have met with in 3 descriptions : 

a. Those of very pale gold heavily alloyed with silver. 

Those of pure gold or nearly so witli very fine w'ork. 

y. Those of pretty good gold and coarser work. 

Under a come Nos. 2, 4, 6, 7 

„ 0 „ Nos. 3, 9, 

„ 7 „ Nos. 15, 10, n, 12 

No. 8 varies from, all, being of' pale gold but fine work. 
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From tile many imiuitics I have made from imtifes regarding tbi‘bs*> 
medals, 1. bave invariably found that tkey consider the puie!* gold the 
more ancient. . , 

Wlien. I was in Poona some 6 or 7 years ago, tlie chief Sankai4- 
charja passed through on one of his religious tours, and hearing that ho 
had with him a remarkable RamtinM I paid iiim a visit ; he was a paiv 
ticularly pleasant spoken gentlemanly person, a-ncl had his gold shrine 
set with rubies and emeralds valued at 2 lacs of Rupees erected for my 
inspection, and also many of the jewels of his ‘ ’ set out ; 

on my asking for the Rarntiiiki, a piiest produced a box wrujtped in 
several covers, and after opening cover after cover a bundle was taken out 
in which on being opened, appeared the Ramtinki ; the priest took 
it in liis hand and lield it for me to look at, and it was very like Xo. 2 
in the above list, but I tMnk rather larger, aud had 5 rows of hgures ; 
it was of pale gold and remarkably deeply cup-shaped, it had evidently 
been much used and was therefore rubbed and knocked about. I 
could not get itvS weight or its diameter ; so I had to trust to my ajo to 
assess them. 

Dr, Bidie of Madras has sent me drawings of sevei'al in tlie Madras 
Museum. 

The following is a description of them : 

Ko. 1. Odt\ Whole. Flat. Upper, Rama and Sita seated witli 
six figures in two rows on each side. Lotver. 
Hanuman in middle standing, indistinct hgiircB on 
each side of him. 

Bev. 2 Interlaced squares with ornaments in the interstices 
with a lozenge-shaped centre, round which appeal* 
unformed letters. The subject in the. lozenge is 
not tmceable. Wt. 677*3 gi*s. Diam. 1-bJ in. 
Madras Museum. 

Ko. 2. Ohv. QiiAR.T.EXi. Flat ■ Two figures on a platform in the 
middle, umbrella over them, a figure on left with 
a Lion rampant belo w it, ornaments and ai>parently 
letters. 

Be'o. Upper. Eight figures in a row, each holding a lance 
with a wreath or a torch on it. 

Lower. Marks which are said to reseinHe^part' of the;, 
Muhammadan creed and the word Sindlija.'’ 
Wt. 189*2 grs. Diam. l-j^ in.y- -Madras.,, Museuia.' 
Very rude work. 

Quartee. Flat. Much the same as ohv, of No. 2, no. 

Hon but a monkey on left-. 


No. 3. Ohv. 


Four figures on a platform vvitk tlicii* left hands raised, 
ail mnbreila in centre, araliesque hurder. Wt. 
grs. Diain. 1 inch. Madras Museiiin. J. Gibbs* 

No. 4. Oho, Whole, Yery similar to that of PI. YI, ]No. 2. 

Itev. Hanixman standing* in a circle which is enclosed in 
interlaced squares with ornaments in corners. 
Wt. 662*7 grs, Diam. 2 yV Madras Miisemn. 

Xo. 5, Ohv, Double (?) Somewhat similar to 4, but woi*k 
rather more in relief. 

Hev. 5 lines of what appear to he unreadable letters diyided 
by bands of ornament. This belongs to a banker 
at Yellore, who gives its weight at 30 pagodas: a 
pagoda is said in the monej’ tables to weigh o2| grs., 
if tliis is correct the piece must weigh 52| x 80 = 
1,575 grs. or more than donbie a single Earntinki. 

Nos. 2 and 3 of these are not in my opinion Ramtiiikis, they are, I 
believe, specimens of the modem medals struck at some of the gi*eat places 
of pilgrimage in Southern India. One similar to No. 2 was described and 
depicted in the Proceedings of this Society for 1882, having been ex- 
hibited by General Pearce. I have one wdiich resembles No. 3, having 
only four figures on one side, but having on the other two standing figures 
on a sort of dais with a man on the right and a monkey on the left. 

I have seen several of this latter description : they are of very infe- 
nor workmanship, and of no pretensions to age. Mr. Scott at Tanjoro 
showed me one he had, and I have seen another in the possession of a 
native gentleman at Calcutta, who looked upon it as an object of great 
veneration, and paid a very large vsum for it. It has the same device as 
No. 3, but was of even rougher work and exactly similar to Mr. Scott’s. 

I must not conclude this paper without alluduig to Marsden’s notice 
of tliese medals. He appears only to have seen quarter Ramtinkis and 
those in the illustration in PL XLYllI are of the ordinary descriptions. 
These, as all Ids other coins, are now in the British Museum, where, until 
the Chief of Yinchore, at my suggestion, sent home a whole Ramtinld, 
they had none but quarters in the collection, the one sent home -was a 
duplicate of No. 2 in Plate Yl. 

I consider these medals to have been vstruck as votive offerings, their 
weight varying perhaps in accordance with the wealth or status of the 
donor or donee. I regret I liave not been able to get more accurate 
information regarding them, but I trust that this article with its illustra-^ 
tions may lead to the Society or myself obtaining further information on 
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Oh fJw OHogntidnj of India in the Uolgn rf Ahhxi\— I* g JtHfN Bi:A.\inSy 

B, C. S. (With a Map.) 

S'©. I. Subab. Avadh (Oudh). 

Tlie object' of this series of papers is to reeonstract as far as possible 
file map of tlio Maglial empire at tbe time of t]i.e first great ser.rie.meut of 
flic iinaiicial and political adniiiiistration effected Bi A. D. iob2 Eaja 
Todar Mai. :';V. o 

The details of this important opemtion— the basis of nil siibseqiient 
settlements — are preserved to us in the Ain-i-Akbari, tbe Persian text of 
which has been fixed and published hj the late Professor Biochiiianii. 
He did not live long enough to translate the whole work, and as the 
valuable notes which lie had collected for the second volume, (iii wliicli 
the details of Todar Mai’s settlement are given), have been lost ; tlie 
greater portion of the work has to be done over again. The contiiiuatioa 
of the translation has been entrusted by the Society to other liauds, and 
I therefore refiuin from encroaching on that ground. But I presuniei 
there is no objection to nij extracting from tbe Persian text such details 
as are necessary for my purpose and sup^ilyiiig such comments as may be 
required for them elucidation. There is room for many worlcers in tlie 
vast and as yet imperfectly explored mine of the Ain. On the present 
occasion I shall conhne myself to geography, reserving for a larger work 
on which I am engaged references to the Muhaniiuadan liistorians anel 
other authorities. 

The dominions whicli Akbar either ruled, or claimed to rule, were 
divided, as we learn from the Ain, into twelve provinces, to wliieh His 
Majesty gave the name of Subahs. These were 
llahabad. Ajnixr. Bangulah. Ljihor. 

Agrah. Ahmadabad. Dihli. Mu itan. 

Avadh. Bihar. Kabul. Malwah, 

to which were subsequently added three more, viz , : — 

Birar. Kiiandesh. Ahmadnagar. 

making a total of fifteen. 

Abul Fa/d gives a chapter to each Subah, and takes them in gx'ogra* 
pliical order, beginning with Bangalah (Bengal) in the extrcmio cast, and 
going westwards, I have departed from this order for the following 
reasons. . . 

The Subah of Bangalah is by far the largest of all, and as it was not 
g,,,. , at, the time of Todar Mai’s settlemoBt actually under „ the , sway, of the 
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fK'hli eiiij’iei'or, tJm details given in the Ain are Jess full than thoKc of 
urlk'-r Suiuihs. Moreover, owingr to various causes which 1 need not ex- 
j»!ai?i. in this place, the changes that have occurred since the sixtopiitli 
ceniuiy are in ore mimcrous and perplexing than in an}' part of India- 
For .Bengal we have some of Blochinann’s w'ork, a general sketch of the 
extent and position of the nineteen sarkars, and detailed ideatih cation of 
two or three of theni.'^ I am now engaged in working out the rest, but 
1 nni not yet rpiite ready wdth Bengal, and though I have received much 
assistance from the Collectors of the various districts — which I take this 
o]>portuiiity of gratefully acknowledging — I fea.r some time must elapse 
before the whole sarkar will be fully reconstructed. 

Bihar -was not undertakoii by Blochmann, but I have nearly finished 
my identification, and liope to puhlish it sliortly. 

IlaJiiibad, Agrah, Dilili and all those parts of Subahs wdiich were 
included in the North West Provinces in 1841 have been worked out by 
Sir PL Elliot and may be found at Vol. II, p. 82 of liis Paces of the 
N. W. P. (my edition) and those parts left untouched by him I am now 
working out. 

Under these circumstances I have thought it better to begin with 
Oudh, as I have been able to complete my work on that Subah. Oudh 
was not British territory when Elliot \vrote, and he has therefore omitted 
it from his lists, with the exception of Gorakhpur, which has all along 
formed part of the N. W. P. 

The materials which I have used are chiefly the reports of the recent 
settlements of the various districts, supplemented by much valuable in- 
formtition scattered here and there in the Oudh Gazetteer. The settle- 
ment reports being official publications are not generally accessible to the 
learned public either in India or Europe, they contain much curious and 
useful information, and in respect of the old names of estates and par- 
ganalis give data not usually prociimble, iDcing derived from local tradi- 
tion, the histories of the great families, and the records preserved by the 
Kcinimgoes or fiscal recorders, an office founded by the Mughal Emperors 
and whicli lias survived to our own times. I have thought it might be 
serviceable to students to publish in the Society’s Journal material at 
present virtually buried in the Settlement Eeports, and to bring together 
into one general view the scattered notices to he found in the Gazetteer. 
The accompanying map is an attempt at making our knowledge of the 
subject precise and definite. 

^ See his articles on the Geography arifl Histor}” of Bengal in J. A. S. B. 
Yol. XLTI, p, 209 ; Tol. XLIII, p. 2S0 j Vol, XLTV, p. 275 and in Appendix to H.an« 
ter s Sfcawstioai Account of the 24 Farganas Bistrict. 
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21 malial^. Area 25 700,200 biglxas 19 Okwan. Ileveinae 4<JjiC>ivB7 
. dams, iiakdi, .1,680,247 darns sayiirglmL... 
Castes -Yarioiis. 1,340 cavalry,. 23 elepliants,.. 
31,700 infantry. 

1. Avadli bri liaveli. 6 .inaMs.''38,24b.. llh 2,008, 300 1,58, 741s. 

Brahmans and Knnbis. 50 liorse, 5^)0 foirt. 

2. Ambodlia. Has a fort of burnt brick 2,82,097 biglias, 1 ,298, 72 4/. 

7,318s. Bais. 30 horse, 700 foot. 

3. Ibraiiimabad. ' , 19,3385. 85.. 445,41 7d. 103, .80.6s. Aiisaris. 

4. Jnhona. Has a fort of burnt brick. 74,0905. 126,84 7d. OIiiui- 

hansrecentlycoiiverte.dto,Is]aia(natiixm,s- 
liin) . 100 horse, 2000 foot. 

. 5. Paclichhimrath.. 289,0855. 4,247, 104d.' 38,885s. Rajputs of the 
Bachhil and Gahiot clans 20 horse, 500 foot. 

6. Biiahri. Has a fort of burnt brick. 15,8595. 815,831cl. Bach- 

go tis. 50 hoi’se, 2000 foot. 

7. BasodliL 31,1885. 505,473cL 1,500s. Bachgotis. 20 horse, 500 

foot. 

8. Thana Bhadanw. 8,7035. 25. 427,509tZ. 30, 172s. Bachgotis. 

1000 foot. 

9. Baktaha. 44,'t015. 385,008d. 3,960s. Bacligotis. 500 foot. 

10. Daryabad. Has a fort of burnt brick. 487,0145. 5,369,5211. 

226,871s. Rajputs of the Ghaiiban and 
Raikwar clans. 100 horse. 2000 foot. 

11. Rndauli. Fort of biiimt brick. 351,5335. 3,248,6801. 249.083s. 

Clianhan and Bais Rajpats. 50 liorse, 2000 
foot. 

12. Sailak. Fort of burnt brick. 571,0715.4,723,2091. 200,945s. 

Raikwar Rajputs. 100 horse, 2000 foot. 

13. Sultanpur. Fort of burnt brick. 75,8935. 3,832,5301. 98,967s. 

Bachgotis, 300 horse, 8 elepliants, 7000 
foot. 

14. Satanpiir. Fort of burnt brick. 80,1545. 1,600,7411. 109,788s. 

Bais conver*ted to Islam Bachgotis, Josliis 
(?). 300 horse, 4000 foot. 

15. Sabihah. 104,7805. 1,609,2931. 87,200s. Rajputs. 30 horse, 

1000 foot. 

16. Sarwapall. 58,1705. 1,210,3351. 48,107s. Bachgotis. IGOOfcton^; 

^ Translated from i]ic rorsuui text of the Aui-i-Akbari, JJlechiiuntn’B It’d VoK 

ii, p. 
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17. Satrikli. 37,041??. 11,20, 295(?. 92,095a\ Ansaris. 20 liorse, lOOO 

foot, 

18. Guarichli. 79,1586. 3,773,417^?. 3,782s. Eaikwars, 50 liorse, 

1,070, foot. 

19. Kishiii. Fort of burnt brick, 25,6746. l,339,28f>f'?. 123,847s. 

Rajputs, 3 eiepliants. 1,500 foot, 

20. Manga, Isi. 116,4016. 1,360, 753iZ. 86,504s. Sombansis. 201ioi*se, 

1000 foot. 

21. iNkiipur. 5,9976. 308,788f?. 2,945s. Castes yarious. 500 foot. 
[XOTE. In tbe above list tlie name of tlie malial (i. q. pargaiiah) 

comes lirsfc, tben tbe culfcivated area in biglias and bis was. ]Next llie 
revenue in dams (40 = 1 akbarslialii rupee) tlien tlie “ sayurglnil” or 
rent-free lands then tlie prevailing caste or clan of tlie inliabitants, and 
tbe contingent of troops both horse and foot. Tlie abbreviations are 
explained by this note.] 

01* these 21 mahals those numbered 1, 4, 5, 7, 10, 15, 17, 18, 20, 

■ ' arc still in existence under the same names and probably with nearly the 

same bounclaries as in Akbar’s time. 

The following require some explanation. 

2. Ambodha, now written Amorha, is on the left bank of the 
Ghogra and is now in the district of Basti in the N. W. Provinces. In 
the Gouda S. R.f p. 11 it is said to have included Bamhanipair, but this 
is 0 . mistake as ** Banihhanparah” occurs in the Ain as one of the mahals 
of Sarkar Gorakhpur. Ambodha, however, appears to have included the 
soutliej'ii part of tlio present iiarganah of Kawabganj on the left bank of 
the Ghogra facing the city of Ajodhya. 

3. Ibrahimabad is now only a village in parganah Satrikh. 0. Q-. ii 
85. 

6. Bilaliri is now the northern portion of parganah Sultanpur and 
is called Baraiinsa, see below hTo, 13. 

8. Appears to be now known as Tappah Asl. 0. G. iii.. 457 where 
there is a partial reconstruction of this and gome otlier sarkars taken 
from the Suita, npiir S. R. by Mr. A. F. ]\Iillett, C. S, I have followed 
this ofiicer’s guidance almost entirely, as far as it goes, 

9. Baktaha is not traceable. Mr. Millett says it is now Baksaha in 
Baiu Banki district, but this latter is not mentioned either in the Bara 
Banki S. R. (which is meagre on tliis subject) or in the 0. G. 

11. Rudauli is still in existence but is smaller than in Akbar's time, 
when it included the present Khandansa parganah to the south-east, 

^ See Blochmann’g Translation of the Am, p. 268. 
t B. H. stands for Settlement Report, 0. G, for Oudh Gazetteer^ 
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12. Saikk presents some difficulty. In 0. G. i. 92, it is Haiti to liavo 
comprised tlie present parganalis of Bado Sarai, Bamnagar jind Bfiiliam* 
Biadpiir, as well as a tract described as Lalpur-Barnpiir-Miithura, wliicb 
probal^ly is on the tongue of land at tlie junction of the Gliogra and Cliauka 
rivers now in South Kundri parganah. But if this is coitoci.. it is difficult 
to understand wdiere to put the Bhitauli parganah of Sarkar Lakbnaa. 
Either Sailak must have consisted of two parts, one (Bado Sarai) lying 
to the south of Bhitauli, and another consisting of the remaining ])ar“ 
ganalis to the nortli of it, or else Bhitauli must have been cut in two by 
Sailak. In the map I have adopted the latter supposition wliieh. seems 
more in accordance with the liistory. The two parganahs of Bhitauli 
and Sailak are, however, very much mixed up throughout the ^^fiiham- 
madan period, indeed tlicy are occasionally spoken of as identical, and I 
sliall he glad if any local officer will throw some light on the subject. 
Unfortunately the author of the Bara Banki S. R. omits all historicai 
and geograpliical details, and the Gazetteer doQB not supply the omission. 
The poition of this Subali which is included in Bara Banki is conse- 
quently the most difficult of all to restore. 

13. vSultanpiir was that part of the present parganah of tliat name 
which lies on the right bank of the Gnmti, that part which is on the left 
hank was formerly known as Bilahri (see Fo. 6) a name which includes 
also Baramisa. The southern portion is kno wn as Sultanpur Miranpur 
or Kathot, a name not found in the Ain. 

14. Satanpur and Kishni (Fo. 19) now compose parganah Jagdispur 
in Sultanplir district. 

16. Sarwapali is now Amsin in Faizabad district. 

19. See Fo. 14. 

21. I cannot find this place. -Mr. Millett) in his valuable reconstruc- 
tion of this Sarkar has omitted Fos. 20 and 21. In 0. G. i, 4G2 it is said 
to be the same as Iltifatganj, but the position of tliis place is not indicattjd. 

Three modern parganahs in this part of the country (Bara Banki 
again 1) are obscure. 

i. Mawai Maholara. This seems from 0. G, ii. 494 to have been 
created out of parts of Budauli and Basorhi, and I have accordingly in 
the map divided it between them. 

ii. Surajpiir. Lies between Daryabad of Sarkar Audh and Sid" 
dhaui* of Sarkar Lakhnan. In the O. G. in two places (iii. 332, and iii 
447) it is said to have been in existence under that name in the time of 
Akbar, but it does not occur in the Ain. It appears to have been in- 
cluded mider Daryabad and I have while waiting for further information 
shewn it so in the map. 

iii. Partabganj. This is admittedly a modern parganah, and 1 liave 
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it iinrlc3r Satrikli, tlie area o.f Avdiicli seems to be eoiisidera])]}' 
smallei* now ilian it was under Akbar, 

TJie Sarkar of Avadb. or Audb, as tbus reconstructed, was a tolerably 
compact tract of about 90 miles in lengtli lying principally on tlie riglit 
l>ank of tbe Chauka and Gbogra, but including also a strip of varying 
width on the left or northern hank of the latter. The breadth varies 
very much, and owing to the want of details for Bara Banki cannot be 
exactly stated. At its north-western end it is niiicli mixed up with parts 
of Sarkars Lakhnaii and Bahraich, and two detached portions of the forme]^ 
Sarkar, one consisting of parganah Siddhaur, the other of parganahs 
Isauli and Gardx Amethi, are included in it on its south-western side. 
On the south it marches with Sarkars Manikpur and Jaunpur of the 
Subah of Ilaliabad, 

In the endeavour to depict accurately the exterior and interior 
houndaries I have felt this difficulty that though parganahs bearing the 
same names as these in the Ain are still extant, it is far from certain that 
the boundaries were the same as now. The areas given in the Ain. only 
refer to cultivated land, and the exact size of xikbar’s bigha is somewhat 
uncertain. The map can therefore only claim to be an approximation, 
though probably a very close approximation, to the actual facts of A. D. 
1582. 


II. Sarka'r Gorakhpu'r. 

Twenty-four mahals. 244,2835. 185. 11,926, 790d, 51,235^?. Castes 
various. 1,010 horse, 22,000 foot. 

1. Atraula. Fort of burnt brick. 32,0525. 1,397,367.7, 6,935a-. Af- 

ghan Mianas. 50 horse, 1,500 foot. 

2. Anhaula. 4,1145. 175. 201, 120d. 2,170,9. Bisens, horse. 400 foot. 

3. Binaikpiir. Foi*t of burnt brick, 13,8575. 75. 6,00,000(7. Su- 

rajbansi Rajputs. 400 horse, 3000 foot, 

4. Bamhhanparah. 6,6885. 414,194i:L Rajputs. 2000 foot. 

5. Bhanwaparah. 3,1055. 155. 155,900<I Bisens. 200 foot. 

6. Tiipur. Fort of burnt brick. 9,0055. 175. 4,00,O0OcZ. Suraj- 

bansi Rajputs. 100 horse, 2000 foot. 

7. Cliiluparah. Fort of burnt brick. 6,0365. 145. 289,302c7. Raj- 

puts. 2000 foot. 

8. Daryaparah. Fort; of burnt brick. 31,3575. 19??. 1,517,078(7. 

5,067.9, Bisens. 60 horse, 400 foot. 

9. Dewapamh and Kotlah. 2 mahals. 10,1945. 17??. 717,840*?. 
Bisens. 20 horse, 2000 foot. 

Rihli, 33,1835. 195. 1,618,074<?. 20,873.9. Bison Rajputs,. “ l(Hj0 
foot. 
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IL liasiilpiir and Ghausi, 2 maliais. 4,200?'. 622,030d. SombaimLs. 
500 foot. 

12. Eamgarli and G-aurL 2 mahals. 10,7201/, 485,04:4.?. Somlirui- 
sis. Included in Binailquir. 

1:4 Gorakhpur ba iiaveli. Has a foit of burnt brick, on tlui liaiiks 
of the- -m-er: ' Rapti. , 12,0506. ' .507, - 
3919^. Surajbansis. 40 liorsc, 200 foot. 

14. Katilila. Fort of burnt brick. 900Z?. 126. 40,U00d. ^ Bi.scrf?, 

:10u horse, 200. foot. 

15. Kililapiiraii. Fort of burnt brick. 16,012?/. 425,845J. Bitusis 

(?) 20 horse, 300 foot. 

16. Mahauli. Fort of burnt brick. 2,5236. 617,256eL BiseiiH. 20lJ!0 

foot. 

17. Maiidwah. 1,9096. 196. 452,:l21d. Sonibansis. 20 horse, 500 

foot. 

18. Mandlah. 1,2526. 66. 51,100c7. 

19. Magliar and Ratanpur. 2 mahals. Fort of buiuit brick', 26,0626. 

1,352,585th 16,771s. Bison and Bais. 20i,>0 
foot. 

The above list is taken from the Persian text, and differs in some 
paiHiciilars from Elliot’s (Races of K W. P. Vol. II, p. 119). It also 
gives the area and revenue and other details omitted by Elliot. The foB 
lowing remarks are necessary for its elucidation. 

1. Atraula. The correct name is Utmula or perhaps strictly Utta- 
rauU. Akbar’s parganah includes the modern pargaiiahs of Uiranhi, 
Sadullalinagar and Burhaparah on the eastern frontier of the Gouda 
district (Goiida S. R. p. 11, O. G. s. r. Utraula, iii. 574). 

8. Daryaparah is the spelling in the text and no variants are given 
by Blochmann. The parganah which is still extant is, however, now called 
Bhuriaparah. In the map I have given the name as it is in the Iku*sian 
text, which of course might also read Buryaparah as no vowels are given. 

9. Dewapai'ah and Kotlah. So in the text, but KotJah is an 

easy and prol/abie mistake for Kohanah The real name appears 

to be Dewaparah Kahanah which I have shewn on the map after Elliot’s 
explanation. It covers all the east of the Goiakhpiir district. 

10, Rilili comprises the northern parganahs of Mankapur, Malia- 
dewa and Il^'awabganj. Probably, as suggested under Amorha in Sarkar 
Auclli, a portion of JSTawabganJ belonged to that parganah. See Gondii 
S. R. p. 11. 

12. Rdingarh and Gauri appear to have included all the forest tracti 
north of the Rapti, the nortliorn parganahs of Balnimpur and Trilsipnr. 

15, Kihlaparah may be, as Elliot suggests, a mistake for Rihldparah, 
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ail t‘xtiirit parganah. It is no a.rgnnieTit a.gaiiist tliis that to read Eihla- 
pa mil would ilistnrb the alphabetical order in wliich tlie niahals are 
given ; for I have found a considerable nnmber of such errors in other 
Snbal .1 lists in the Ain. 

18. Mandiah. cannot be traced. 

The remainmg mahals of this Sarkar are still extant. 

Sarkar Qorakhpdr thus stretches fi*om the Gandak to the Ghograj 
and includes the modern Districts of Gorakhpur and Basti in the N. W. 
Provinces and the greater part of Gonda in Audh. The western bound- 
ary where it inarches with Sarkar Bahraicli is however extremely in- 
definite, and the same may be said of the northern boundary. Even in 
tlie present day a very large portion of this tract is covered by dense 
forests, and this must have been the case to a much greater extent in the 
sixteenth century. The very small areas given for parganahs which 
stretch for scores and scores of miles prove this, and historical proofs are 
not wanting to confiim the impression. Consequently the boundaries 
of the different mahals in the north of this Sarkar cannot be restored 
with any approach to accuracy) and I have therefore not attempted to lay 
th(3m down on the map ; this omission is less to be regretted Avhen it is 
considered that there were certainly no definite' boundaries in Todar 
MaTs time. There were clearings in the forest here and there, which 
w^ere loosely grouped together under some local name taken from the 
residence of the Hindu chief or Afghan adventurer who was powerful in 
those parts. The dominions (if we may use the term) of these chiefs 
varied constantly as mahals or towns were taken and retaken by con- 
tending forces in the petty wars and raids that were constantly going on. 

III. Sarka'r Bahraloh. 

11 Mahals. Area 18,23,235&. Sk 2,41,20,525(Z. 406,482^. Castes 
various. 1170 horse, 14,000 foot. 

1. Bahraicli ba haveli. Port of burnt brick on the banks of the 

river SaraiL 697,231&. 9, 139, 141c2. 402,1116*. Rajputs. 
600 horse 4,500 foot. 

2. Bahrah. 926b. 37,135cL Kahnah. 500 foot. 

3. Husampur. Fort of burnt biick. 157,415&. 3,707,035(^. 1,601.9, 

Raikwars, B hales and a sept of Bisens. 70 horse^ 
900 foot. 

4. Dankdon, 84,436&. 440,562ri. Janwars. 2,000 foot, 

l>, Ihijhat, 4,0645. 115. 166,780df-. Janwars. 1000 foot, 

6* Sanjhauli. 124,8105, 877,007f7. Janwar Rajputs. 

7, Suitaupur. 58,1465. 166,001, Janwars, 700 foot. 
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,.,8. .... EaJvlirpiir, ..B'oii.,, .of, burnt ■brick*,. ,;.■ 19 Ij 7.201#* %1 57376^1* ^ 

bCffidBs. Raikwfe, 150 borne, 2,000 foot. 

0. Firozakki Fort of burnt kick. 108,601i?^. I,9:ik07k/. 4, 107??. 

Tnnwar Rajputs. 200 borso, 8,000 focrt. 

10. Kila’ l^lawagarli. 417,6015. 2,140,757rL Various r^aston. 

50 horse, 1,000 foot. 

11. Kaliroiisa. Ifort of burnt brick. 28,4895. 175. l,:]15,05b'5, 

2,6286\ Bais. 100 horse, 1,000 foot. 

All the nialials of tin's Sarkar are either still extant laidpr ihvlv tid 
nanies, or distinctly traceable. The Settlement Officer of t his distfiVi: 
Mr. H. S. Boys, 0. S. has elfected a very complete reconstroclJnn of the 
Sarkar accompanied by a dear map. I have filled in the l.ioundarjes on 
Tiiy own m.ap from those given by Mr. Boys. One or two points, however, 
call for notice. 

1. The figures for area and revenue given in the S. R. do not aerree 
with those in Blochmaiin’s text. Mr. Boys probably worked on Glad- 
win’s translation which is not always correct. I have given the coiTect 
figures above. The mahal of Bahraich included the modem pargaaiali of 
that name, and Akona (except a small portion north-east of the Rapti) 
all but 133 villages of Naupara, all but the trans-Rapti portion of Char- 
da and Bhinga this side of the Rapti. 

2. Bahrah included the rest of Bhingaaiid 77 villages now in Mpal. 

3. Husampur now known as Hisampur is still extant, but it was 
larger formerly, including a considerable tract to the south-east now in 
the Gonda district, while on the north it included some estates now in 
I'kklirpur, 

4. Daukdon now called Dangdoi (for which in Blochmann’s 

text is possibly a copyist’s error) comprised the rest of Akona, the rest of 
Bhinga, and the northern part of Tulsipdr. Its boundaries were probably 
never very clearly defined. 

5. Rajhat is, ail but a few villages, now in the Nipai tarai. 

6. SaiiJhauH, written by Boys SiJauM, contained some villages now 
in Nipai. 

7. Sultanpur is an enclave in Bahraich and also inclodecl a few 
villages now belonging to Nipai. 

10. Kila’ Naw%arh. This comprised the modern parganalis of 
Tambiir, north and south Kundri in Sitaptir and apparently parts of 
Dhaurahra and B’irozabad in Kheri, but its boundaries are not veT*y clear,. 

It seems generally speaking to have occupied the whole Doab between 
the Eauriala and Chauka rivers, except a small portion at tin? extreme 
sou til wliich belonged to Bailak or Bhitauli. 

11. Eahronsa is a difficult malm! to restore. The local 
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officers wLlo have had the adyantagc of consulting the Kanungos, the 
records of the gi'eat families, and other local sources of information have 
been followed in my map, but the exact boundaries for this, as for all 
parganahs beyond the Ghogra are probably now not determinable. 

The Sarkar appears to have occupied all the western portion of the 
trans-Grhogra country ; its boundaries on the Gorakhpur side are very un- 
certain. An immense proportion of it vras jungle with scattered set- 
tlements of Junwar, Raikwar and other Ra/jput clans here and there. It 
stretched far up into the Mpal Tarai and much of it was only nominally 
under Musalman sway, the revenue derived from the northern inahals 
was very small, and the hill chieftains appear constantly to have levied 
even that. There was also, however, a long narrow slip on the right bank 
of the Chauka wlaicli yielded a much better revenue and was much prized 
as is shewn by the frequency with which it changed hands under royal 
grants. 

IT. Sarka'r Rhaira'foa'd. 

22 mahals. 1,987,7005. 66. 43,644, 381d, 171,3425. Castes various, 

1,160 horse, 27,800 foot. 

1. Barwar Anjanah. 79,6705. 75. 4,325,237d. 107,0795. Rajputs 

and Brahmans. 50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

2. Biswah. Fort of burnt brick. 135,1195.3,545,643d. 107,9165. 

Bachhil Rajputs. 30 horse, 1000 foot. 

3. Pdli. 144,6275. 1,849, 270d. 37,9455. Asanin (?). 30 horse, 

1000 foot. 

4. Bawan. 56,1565. l,161,235d. 62,4885. Asanin (?). 20 horse, 

1000 foot. 

5. Basrah. 60,0635. Castes various. 300 foot. 

6. Bhurwarah. Fort of burnt brick. 8,9715. 185. 435,4304i 

Abanin (?), 50 horse, 2,500 foot. 

7. Bisara. 21,7405. 676,066d. Bachhils, 200 foot. 

8. PaiM. 9815. 145. 48,202d. Ahanin (?) 200 foot. 

9. Chhitiapur. 64,7065. l,765,641d. 41,0945. Gaur Rajputs. 50 

horse, 700 foot. 

10. Khairabad ba Haveli. 2 mahals. Fort of burnt brick. 

159,0725. 6,161,234d. 174,1915. Brahmans, 50 

horse, 2000 foot. 

11. Sandi. Fort of burnt brick. 211,8045. 3,055, 339d. 195,1065. 

Sombansis. 20 horse 2000 foot. 

12. Sarah. 28,8325. 2,091,983d, 8,6665. Chauhans. 60 horse, 500 
foot. 

Sadrpur. 120,6985. 831,175d. 15,5815. Janwars and Bachhils, 
20 horse, 600 foot. 
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14. Gopanmn. Fort of burnt brick., 1^07,3685. 5h. 5,620,4^11,^1. 

562,037.5, Rajputs Knnvvar (var. lect. Bison and 
Kuuwar). 100 borse, 3000 foot. 

15. Klieri. Fort of burnt brick. 260,1685. 3,250,522ri. 50,522#. 

Bisen Rajputs and Janwjirs. 60 iiorse, 1,500 foot. 

10. Khamgarb. One of tbe strongest forts in Hiiiflustan, and it 
has six forts of brick plastered witb lime at a 
short distance from it. 43,0525. 76. 1,829,3274, 
Bais, Bisen, and Bacbbil and Kalianab (F). 300 
borse, 1,500 foot. 

17. KbarkMM. 15,8156. 166. 473,7274. AW(?). 20 borse, 500 

foot. 

18. Kbankatmau. 3,0576.116.235,6564. Castes yario us. 400 foot. 

19. Labarpur. 208,2886. 3,029,4794. 209,079#. Brahmans. 50 

horse, 1000 foot. 

20. Macbbrabtab. 71,0696. 2,112,1764, 2,430#. Bacbbii Rajputs. 

30 horse, 2000 foot. 

21. Mmkbar. Fort of burnt brick. 58,7756. 186. 3,560,0554. 

66,0554. Abirs. 100 borse, 1,500 foot. 

22. Harganw. 66,9526. 200,0004. 26,385#. Brahmans. 20 borse, 

500 foot. 

In this sarkar all the mabals have been identified by tbe settlement 
officers of tbe Hardoi, Sitapur, and Kberi distincts, but nearly all of them 
call for some explanation. 

1. Bar war Anjanab was a large tract of mostly uninhabited forest 
country ^Ybicb included tbe present parganabs of Alamnagar, Pibani- 
Padarua in tbe Hardoi district and Pasganw, Mubamdi, Magdajjiir, Auran- 
gabad, and Atwa-Piparia in Kberi. It is said that tbe second name is 
properly Anjanab unknown ” so-called from the wild iiatu 2 *e of tbe 
country, but this is doubtful. It was one large estate held by tbe Sayyids 
of Barwar. [In tracing tbe diyisions of Akbar through tbe pages of tbe 
Battlement reports and tbe Ga^tetteer I have been much impeded by the 
fact that tbe writers are all deeply interested in tbe bistoiy of the great 
proprietary clans and only give geographical notices under those beads, so 
that one has to bunt up a parganab through a dozen notices,] 

3. Pali included tbe present parganabs of Sbababiid and Pacbbolui 
and part of Saroinannagar and KatiarL 

5, Basmb, was apparently a yeiy small parganab and it is re- 
markable that no revenue is assigned to it in tbe text. It is not to be 
found on tbe map nor is it mentioned in tbe 0. G. 

6. Bburwarab, a vast and undefined mabal which appears to have 
included tbe present parganabs of Bbtir, Haidarabad; Aiiganj and por- 
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liupK alstJ Pulia across^ tlio Clianka or so ranch of it as tvas mhal)lted at. 
that tirae. In the north of the Klieri district we get into the jungle, s 
again as in Bahraieh and exact boundaries are not to be expected. 

7. Bisara, there is a small parganah of this name west of parganah 
Kheri, there is no notice of it in the 0. G. unless perhaps it may be 
alluded to casually in some of the long accounts of Kajpht and other 
clans of wliich that work is Ml, to the exclusion of more precise iiifor- 
niatioiu 

8. Paila still extant, it included also Karanphr to the north. 

lb Chhitiapiir is the old name of Sitapiir. 

1.L Stiiidi appears to have included so much of Katiari as w^as not 
hi Pali, but where the line is to be chawn is not known. 

17. Kharkhila, The spelling is that of Blochmaiin’s text, but it 
a-ppears it should be Karkhila and not Khar. The modern name is 
Kaiuona, and the first syllable is said to be the Sanskrit ham = a hand ; 
there is a legend about a Eaja who lost his hands and had them restored 
by liatliing in a sacred tank at this place. 

18. Khankhatmau is now in the Farukhahad district of the N. W. P. 

21. Nimkhar. There is now no parganah of this name though the 
ancient and sacred town of Nimkhir or Nimsar is still in existence. 
Tliis largo estate comprised the modern parganahs of Aurangabad, Misrikh, 
Maholi, Kasta-Abganw, and Sikandarabad forming a long narrow strip 
running from north to south in the Sitapur and Kheri districts. 

The remaining parganahs are still extant and probably very ne.'udy 
their former extent, though there have been here and there a few trans- 
fers of villages from one to another. 

In Nos, 3, 4, 6, and 17, the ruling clan is given as Asaniii or Ahanin 
with variants A'sin and Ahin. I would read in all these cases Ahbans. 
In the Persian character or ig very like and may 

easily have been mistaken for it. The Ahbans were a po^verM pro- 
prietary tribe in western Oudh for many centuries. I am in doubt as to 

the name in No. 16. It may be for Khumbi. There are one 

or two parganahs unaccounted for in the Ain. These are : 

I. Barwan, between Pali and Saudi. In the Hardoi S. R. p. 95 
it is said that Barwan is mentioned in the Ain and the writer gives its 
area and revenue. I do not know where he got this information as there 
is no mention of Barwan in Blochmann’s text, nor is there any mahal 
having the area or revenue quoted in the S. R. 

II. Ohandm. In the Sitapur S. R. p. 85 it is stated that the old 
name of this parganah was Haveli. But the Haveli or home county of 
this Sarkar is Khairahad which is separated from Chandra by Nimkheir 
and Sitapdr.. Some- changes of villages from one parganah to another 
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Imvo occarred siiieo Akbar’s time, and it is possible that Oliandr.i uia.y 
have formed part of the Haveli mahal of Khairabad. 1 have shown it in 

tluj mai) as uncertain. 

rV . Gtiii^amau. ^ This pargaiiah is not in the Ain and my author- 
ities give no information on the subject. I pi-esume it was part of the 
great X I mkliar estate but have shewn it in the map as unw-rtain. 

Thi.s Sarkar it will be seen includes the whole of western Ondh In 
the southern part the mahals are generally clearly traceaJde and' well 
([(uiiiod, bnt in tlie north the great submontane forest apjmars to Imve 
been only sparsely peopled and to lay down definite boundary liars' on 
the map would not only be impossible, but would convey an erroneous im- 
pression by malting j>rocise divisions which were not in existence in the 
timeof Akbar. Kheri on its northern side, Khairigarh and Bhnrwara 
have therefore been left unmarked by boundary lines and I am very 
doubtful about the noi-them boundary of Killa Xawagarh and Fu-ozabatl 
which adjoin them. 

It only remains to observe that special interest attaches to Lahai-pur 
in this Sarkar from its being the birthplace of the iilustrious financier 
Ra ja Todar Mai, the author of the great re venue settlement whose teat ares 
we are now endeavouring to restore. 

V. Sarkar Lakhnau. 

5.0 mahals. .S,307,426&. 26. 80,716,160d:. 4,572,o26s. Castes various. 

2,680 horse, 36 elephants, 83,450 foot. 

1. AbetM. Fort of buimt brick. 117,3816. 3,076,480d. 3,002,17s. 

Ansaris. 300 horse, 20 elephants, 2,000 foot. 

2. Unam. Has a brick fort. 61,0456. 2,012,372d. 2,537,475s. 

Sayyids. 50 horse, 4,000 foot. 

3. IsauH. Fort of burnt brick on the banks of the river Gudi. 

1,670,0936. 4,208,046d. 240,846s. Baehgoti 

Rajputs. 50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

4. Asewmn. 57,7266. 830,625d. 63,421s. Bais and Chandel. 

10 horse, 500 foot. 

6. Asolia. 25,0276. 509,901d. Ahanin (?). 400 foot. 

6. Unehliganw. 33,1225. 417,957d. Bais. 100 horae, 2,000 foot. 

7. Bilgranw. Fort of burnt brick. 6,124,1136. 366,892d. Sayyids 

and Bais. 20 horse, 1,000 foot. 

8. Bangamau. Brick fort. 242,2916. 3,802,122d. 151,481«. 
Gahlot Rajputs. 2,000 foot. 

Bijlor. 80,5816. 2,505,047d. 193,961s. Chauhdns. 30 horae, 
1,000 foot. 
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IL Bfihrimau. 19,409&. Sb. 591,4U6/.Z. Bais. 20 liorso, 500 foot. 

12. Piiigwan. 34,7275. m,SS2d. 12,7306'. Bais. 500 foot. 

13. BitiiaiiH. H^7S6b, 8,194s. 340,191cZ. Rajpats and Jats. 200 

foot. 

14. Paniian. 8,9455. 267, 809d. Bais. 300 foot. 

15. Parsandan, 9,1115. 237,53761 Rajputs and Kliiimbis. 200 

foot, 

16. Patau. 5,6215. 214,2556Z. Brahmans and Khumbis. 400 foot. 

17. Tara Shikaur. 9,3575. 123,5346^. Brahmans. 300 foot. 

18. Jhalotar. 61,7745. 1,123, 176d. 21,441s. Cliandels. 20 horse, 

2,000 foot. 

19. Dcwe. Port of burnt brick. 88,6385. 1,938,8376?. 174,207s. 

Rajputs. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

20. Deoraldi. 13,3405. 95. 689,5366?. Bais. 100 horse, 1,500 foot. 

21. Dadi'ah, 10,7965.73,73761 Rajimts. 50 foot. 

22. Rambharpur. Fort of burnt brick. 75,4905. 2,425,7756?. 

79,225s. Bais and Brahmans. 100 horse, 

2.000 foot. 

23. Ramkot. Fort of burnt brick. 9,7905. 267,099d. Rajputs. 

200 foot. 

24. Sandiiah. Fort of burnt brick. 3,937,2005. 10,623,901d* 

837,245s. Galliots andBachils. 100 horse, 

5.000 foot. 

25. Saipiir. 39,0835. 155. 2,625,3886?. 27,736s. Ohandel Rajputs. 

40 horse, 1,000 foot. 

20. Sarosi. 25,7105. 1,239,76761 1,567s. Ohandel Rajputs. 20 
horse, 1,000 foot. 

27. Satanpur. 60,6005. 1,028,8006?. 10,192s. Bais and Brahmans. 

50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

28. Sihali. 13,0655. 694, 707cl 130,216s. R%uts. 10 horse, 500 

foot. 

29. Sidhaur. 35,7945. 1,692,2816?. 313,022s. Afghans (?) and 

Rajputs. 100 horse, 1,000 foot. 

30. Sidhiipiir. 9,3715. 45. 505,0186?. Bais. 150 horse, 1,500 foot. 

31. Saudi. 7,8525. 95. 392,3136?. 13,792s. Rajputs. 1,000 foot. 

32. Saron. 5,5765, 210,3166?. 2,858s. Rajputs and Khumbis. 

100 foot, 

33. Fatihpur. Fort of burnt brick. 19,8305. 3,161,440t?. Shekh- 

jzadas and Rajputs. 200 horse, 5 elephants, 

2.000 foot. 

34. Fatihpur OhaurM. 105,9525. 909,1766?. 6,594s. Rajputs and 

(!) Ghandeis, iU horse, 500 foot. 
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35. Garli Ambitlii. .Fort of burnt 'Imek, 47,350^. 

Balmiaiigoti Eajputs. 250 horse, 8 elephants, 
5,»500 foot. 

36. Kursi. Fort of burnt kick. 80,8175. l,693,844/;7. 62,919.^, 

Rajputs. 60 horse, 3 elepinint, 2,0no foot, 

37. Kakori. Fort of burnt brick. 31,5745. l,134,432^i. I4,430,ir.. 

Bisen Rajputs. 30 horse, 500 foot. 

38. Kahanjarah. 22,3005. 818,472(7. Bais. 100 horse, 2,000 foot. 

39. G-Iiatampur. 27,3905. 552,561ri. Bralimans. 500 foot, 

40. Kachh Ando. 22,0665. 430,596ri. 4,460^. Chandels. 500 foot. 

41. G-aranda. 4,8035. 334,769(1 

42. Kiimbhi. 5,9405. 267,0891 Rajputs. 400 foot. 

43. Laklmau ba Haveli. 91,7225. 1,746,771(7. 241,195.?. Shekh- 

zadalis, Brahmans, and Kayaths. 200 horscj 

3.000 foot. 

44. Lashkar. 16,7945. 107,529. Bais. 4,000 foot. 

45. Maiihabad. Fort of burnt brick. 169,2695. 4,479,2501 

108,545.9. Bais. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

46. Malawah. 83,0225. 3,598,713(7. 222,038^. Bais. 30 horse, 

2.000 foot. 

47. Mohan. Fort of burnt brick. 60,9905. 1,996,6737. 198,484.?. 

Bais Rajputs. 30 horse, 2,000 foot, 

48. Moranw. Brick fort. 68,8475. 1,698,4447. 4,8066*. Bais Raj- 

puts. 150 horse, 2,000 foot. 

49. Madiaiiw. 49,4225. 1,136,6137. 32,900,s. Baswar and Bar- 

kala (?). 30 horse, 500 foot. 

50. Malionah. 50,8955. 977,8607, 8,8056r. Rajputs. 50 horse, 2000 

foot, 

51. Manwi. Fort of burnt brick. 29,5005. 771,3721 13,767,?, 

Mnsalmans and Rajputs. 2,000 foot. 

52. Makraid. 17,9595. 576,2001 5,247?. Bais Rajputs. 1,000 

foot. 

53. Hadliah. Brick fort. 11,7345. 359,7487. 6,026?. Brahmans, 

300 foot. 

54. Haihar. 13,1095. 329,7857. Bais. 30 horse, 500 foot. 

The greater number of the mahals in this sarkar are still extant and 
have been identified by Mr. Miilett in the Saltanpur S. R, Those portions 
which lie in the Bara Banki district present some difficulties owing to 
the absence of all historical data from the S. R. of that district ; the 
wiiter of which says he leaves such matters to the compiler of the Omlh 
Gazetteer, The O. G., however, merely copies the scanty notes of the 
S. B., so wc arc loft in the dark. 
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1. Abetlii is now spelt AmetM. The original word appears to 
I in ve been Ainbislithi which would give either spelling in its Prakrit 
lumi. The parganah is now known as Molianlalgaiij, the towni retains 
the old name. ‘ ^ 

5. Asoha is now combined into one parganah with Parsandan 
,No. 15. 

6. Unchhganw. This mahal with Tara Singhanr (which appears 
to be the true reading for Bara Shikanr of Bloehmami’s text) No. 17 
and Sidhupnr No. 30, has since Akbar’s time been m.ade into the one 
parganah of Banndia Kliera. 

7. Bilgranw or -gram is the site of the famous battle in A. D. 1540 
where Hnmaynn was defeated by Slier Shah. The mahal included the 
modem parganah of Bangar. 0. G. I. 223. 

9. Bijlor is now written Bijnor. The I, however, is right, as the 
original word seems to have been Bijlipur. 

11. Bahriman or Pahriman was the old name of Pirnagar. 

12. Ping wan or Bang wan I cannot find anywhere. Perhaps the 
local officers can enlighten me. 

13. Bithanli. Spelt in the 0. G. Bhitanli. The town is on the 
Doab between the Gogra and Clianka but it is difficult to define the boun- 
daries of this mahal and Sailak in Sarkar Avadh (vide supra). 

20. Deorakh. This mahal also I cannot find. 

21. Dadrah appears to account for a portion of the blank space in 
the Bara Banki district not covered (as far as can be seen) by any name 
in the Ain. This space is now divided betweeen the Nawahganj and 
Fartabganj parganahs both of which, however, are of very recent crea- 
tion. 

22. Eamlihirpur is now called Pnrwa, the last half of tlie old name 
Eambhirpnrwa with the Eastern Hindi lengthened nominative. 

23. Eamkot lies all by itself in the middle of Khairabad. This 
Sarkar has several detached portions besides Eamkot, vk.^ Garh Amethi 
and Isanli in S. Avadh, Hardoi in S. Manikpnr and perhaps Bithanli in 
Bahraich. 

24. Sandila appears to have included Balaman. 0. G. I. 209. 

25. Saipnr is also known as Safipdr. 

26. Saron the old name of Sikandarpur near Unao. 

27. Satanpux the old name of Khiron. 

28. Siimli, still a town in parganah Fattihpnr of Bara Banld. 

31. Sandi, now called Sissaindi, tliis is probably the proper name 
for which Sandi is a copyist’s error. 

38. Kahanjarah, not traceable. 

4L Garanda, probably the same as Gundwa or Gonda., I’hc text 

may be an error for 
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42. K'arabhi, not traceable. 

44. Laslikar said to be for Kisgarb, wbicb is said to be a well-known 
village (Siiitaiipnr S. B. s. v.) the position, however, is not stated. 

48. Moranw is now spelt Manramvan, an E. Hindi dialectic form. 

49. Madianw now Madianwan. This is iio>v included in MaJimia. 

54. Haihar is not traceable. 

All the others are still extant. Modern parganahs not in the Ain, 
and not clearly identifiable are I^^awabganj, Partabganj, Siirajpiir and 
Mawai Maholaraj the last of which, however, probably belonged to Sarkilr 
/Avadli. 

This Sarkar, the richest and most cultivated of the whole, occupies 
tlie soutli-west portion of the Siibah with certain outlying patclicus, and 
includes within its boundaries the enclave of Satrikh. 

The Da-stiirs, which appear to have been somewhat similar to inodern 
Districts (see Elliot, Races of H. W. P., Yoi. II, p. 201 j are as follows : 
(Ahi, Text, Vol. I, p. 352.) 

Sarkir Avadh. 19 mahals, 2 of which are included in Kliairabad. 

These twm, however, are not specified. All tljo 
mahals of the Sarkar except t’wo form the 1st 
dastur, Ibrahimabad alone forms the 2nd das- 
tur, and Kishni alone the 3rd. 

Sarkar Bahraich. Pirozabacl and Sultanpdr 1st dastiir. Kalironsa, 
2nd dastur, and all the rest the 3rd. 

Sarkar Khairabad. 1st d, Haveli, Bisara, Biswuh, Basiuh, Cliitia- 
piir, Khairigarh, Sadupiir, Kkeri, Karkljihlj 
Laharpur, Machhrahta, and Hargaon. 

2nd d. Pali, Barwar-Anjaiia, Biiwan, Saudi, 
Sarah, Gopamau, and hTiinkar. 

3rd d, Bhurwarah and Paila. 

Sarkar Gomkhpiir. Constituted one dastur. 

Sarkar Laklmaii. 2 dasturs. Unam, Bilgram, Bangarmaii, Hardoi, 
Sultanpur, Patilipur-Chaurasi, Kachhaud and 
Malawah form one dastiir, and all the rest tbo 
other. 

I have excluded from this review all those portions of the present 
province of Oudh which did not lie within the Subah of that name. 
These will be dealt with under Subah Ilahabas. They a!‘e parts of Rai 
Bareli, Partabgarh (nearly the whole), Sultanpur and Faizabad, It will 
be seen that there are a good number of uncertain points, and my map 
cannot be accepted as anything but a first attempt. I trust, however, 
that it will be useful in one ivay i it is not until you come to construct a 





Folk ''Songs, 


[No. 2: 


mn\), and tiiicl yourself forced to account for every incli of the tract iii-. 
eluded, tliat you liud out tlie gaps in your iiiforiiiatioii. Tliese I iiavc lanv 
iiidicafcedj and I conclude with again espressiiig a hope that local ofllcers 
interested in the history of the province will come forward with in- 
formation which may clear up all the doubtful poin^ 



Bai.w:/iri Folk Songs collected ly Babij Jooexdba Nath RaHj Wukipur, 
(Confrihitecl by W. Irvine, Esq., C. S.) 

[The following songs are composed in the Baiswari dialect, ’^vith a 
slight admixture of Western Bhojpuri. They w-ere collected by Eabu 
J. N. Rae in the town of Ghazipur- He says that lie took them down, 
exactly as repeated, from the mouths of women of the lower castes, such 
as Kahars, etc. Some songs were obtained from Gathaks or male pro- 
fessional singers, who recited them, and whose words were taken down. 
The Bhartliari song was obtained from the dictation of a Gosain mendi- 
cant, — The text has been edited by Mr. G. A. Grierson, 0. S., who has 
added a few notes, distinguished by his initials (G. A. G.). The 
translations have also been amended in several places, where they re- 
presented the original either incorrectly or too freely. — E d.] 

II \ II »ftfT I 

Os, 

^ SI 

^ TiTcfl ii ftgr 
W3Sr % %T 3!:<3ITt% 

#5fii %T 
5Eni:5i! 

% %T 

Note. is more usually HIW, and is possibly incorrect. is 

a dialectic form of G. A. G. 

Translation, 

1, 0 sister-imlaw, dress me in a bordered garment. 

My brother did not even utter a word [lit. speak with his mouth], 
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My BiHior-iii-law witli pouting lips 

And a proucl face moved away and sat on tlie doorway, (wiy lug : ) 

“ Lo ! sister-in-law is liere to rob me/’ 

0 sister-ill-law, , dress me, etc../ 

2, I sliall take a plate as a present for the Ohhath^^ 

. A cup for lioldiiig lamp-black for the eyes (of tliy„l:mbe), ' ■ 

I, shall take a •waiting-maid to laugh and play ^with. tliy child, 

1 shall take a horse for thy husband to lide upon. 

0 sister-in-law, dress me, ete.f 

II ^ 11 »ftf! I 

5i;?[ g?; W5JT 

r{'^xj w w%T % 

WXil ^Xf3[5rT 

'CWt ^ ^13T SfSi*g1 

Ji3[?rr 

NoTFi. §1^1, / a little child’, is genemliy used alfectiojiatidy to 
mean ‘ a dear little child’. G. A. G. 

Trmislation, 

Birth-music is being sounded in the hoxise of Hand. 

At M’atlmra Krish’n is born 

And birth-music is sounded at Gokul. 

To Queen Jasmat ( Jasoda) a son is born. 

All the attendant ladies sing songs of jiibiJeo. 

Birth-music is being sounded, etc. 

The legend of the birth of S'ri Krish’n is so well-known that it re- 
cjuires no notes to descinbe how he was born at Mathura and thenee 

^ A ceremony held in honotir of the goddess Chlia(h a month after tin? hinh of a 
child. It is on this day that the mother leaves the room where she was cun fined for 
the period ; she is thenceforth considered as pure and capable of performing all ibe 
household duties and mixing freely with the inmates of the house, [The ceremony 
was originally j^erformed on the sixth day after birth, hence its name. G. A. G-.] 

t {^Bhdilj sister-in-law, i. c., brother’s wife ; but nanad sister-in-law, k e., hnsbaiid’s 
sister. The idea of the piece is this : nanad goes to visit bhduj on the sixth day after 
the birth of the latter’s son. Bhdiij is sulky and says, “ nanad has come to rob 
me of iny child Nanad remonstrates and says, she is come to make presents. 
There is a reference to the proverbial jealousy between sisters-in-law. Each is much 
displeased when the other has a child, but at the same time she is bound to give 
the mother handsome presents, in order that when her turn comes, she may got still 
haiidsonicr ones. — Eo.] 
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trrmsportod secretly to Gokiil to tlie lioiise of iNTaiid, liow tins ■precaiitiou 
was taken in order to. save the child from falling into the. hands of Kang 
tlie wicked uncle and king of Mathura, and how his real parents were coii- 
ii nod in a black dingy den where the future hero was born* 

Soliars are songs that are sung on the occasion of a birth. The 
women of the ncighhourhood all muster together and make themselves 
jubilant over the interesting occasion. There is no end of dholalcs 
(drums) being beaten with all the might of their bravery. 

« ^ II i 

W # ’Rtfl ^50 ^RTcr 
5? w ^ TOf ip: ^FiT^ 

, s», 

tfST 'SPfT %T 
^ SRTiO 

Note, here = Vlft, ‘ severe’, of a wound &c. G. A. G. 

Translation, 

1, Why dost thou spurt with a sjn’inge ? Ho Lala ! 

It strikes hard against me — the liquid red. 

Why dost thou spurt, etc. 

2 , The full syringe thon dost pour on my face — 

My entire bodice and body have got wet. Ho Lala ! 

Why dost thou sj)m’t, etc. 

Holi songs are peculiar songs that are snng on the occasion of the 
cclebinled festival known as the Holi which, as is well-known, is solem- 
nized in honour of Krish’nji. [It is rather the festival in honour of the 
Uttarayana or Yernai Equinox. G. A, G,] 

II 8 II ^ I 

5 ?: h| Hk, 

?:rnT tr, w 

ic: ^ ^s:sif %r: 

?iiRT tr, ’gsjtT 3rsrrf^ 
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Kote. % is an interjection only used in addressing 
Tlic masculine form is ^ t: . The chakar, m the (Iree'k parfridgtj 

fJVrd{,»’ 70f/rid, which is said to "be enamoured of the moon, and to exist 
oii/iiioonbeanis and amhrosia. Q, A, G, 

Translation. 

. Gazing at the moonlit night of (the month ■ of) Cha% , . 
t; ' ■ 'It has become wellmigh dawn ■ 

; G mj. Rama, gazing at the moonlit night, etc. ' 

,2,, ■ Lo, my husband has heconie the moon, , 

And lo, I have become the clialmr. 

0 my Bam A gazing at the moonlit night, etc. 

\ ^ c!^ 

^ ^ SfT «3RT?I 

^rTfi %T, fii? 

15 t: i 

5 ; %T 513[R 

lit; ^TiT fr, ci^ 3[r!nt% 

ISVjTE. is the Persian and^T^gif is Q, A. G, 

Translation, 

1, Lo, my bodice has become tight, 0 Banui, 

It does not fit my tender arms ; 

O my Bama, my bodice, etc, 

2, Hark, son of the tailor, 

Thou art excessively foolish ! 

0 my Bam A my bodice, etc. 

« ^ II ^ I 

lift ift ftlKH 

\ m IFF 

ftn ftn im in^fiir 
^■1 %ift ift Si^lft 
s? 1x5 ^ m ^ftn 

iii%ift ift sc^ft 
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I.'N^'Rm-^Scdswdri Folk: Songs:":."": 

■ Tmnslation, 

0 my beloved, whj dost tbou forget me in tbe foreign land ? 

1, Tlion. liadst gone and settled in Bindniban, 

And from time to time sendedst letters of jog from tbe foreign ]a,nd. 

0 my beloved, why dost tbon forget me, etc. 

2, Bnt now tbon bast gone and residest ill Dwarika, 

And inakest love witli tbe buncb-backed woman in tbe foreign land. 

0 my beloved, wby dost tbon forget me, etc. 

Wben Krisb’nji left Badbikaji be went over to DwariM and there 
assumed the title of a king ; tbere be is said to have fallen in love with, 
a eertam Imncb-backed woman known in Hindii inytliology as Knbja or 
Knbri. There is a legend to tbis effect that by tbe toncb of tbe divioe 
bands of Krisb’nji tbis ugly creature was transformed into a most beauti- 
ful w'oman of giuceful form, and figure. In tbis song Badliika alludes 
to tbis awkward intrigue of ber lover and twits bim with bis faith- 
lessness.''^ 

II 'S II ^31^ ^ I 

% ^3T*igT t '1^ 

tiw Tm 

m ^ 1 1 0 

epct iff^T gwfe ?;T?rt 

fsrjga; %i«RrT ^ 

'^3HT ^IRcr 5f:WT 

Ond t ft! 

^ ■ €\ 

tra 0 t lO- 

<\ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

* [‘ Letters of jog ’ apparently means letters on the subject of practising asceti- 
cism. Mr, Grierson points out a parallel passage in a song of Sur .Das, in which 
that poet recounts a number of beneficent acts traditionally ascribed to Krish’n, 
such as his assistance to the Pandavas, his protection of Draupadi, the destruction of 
diranyaka^u, etc. .Among them the poet adds : dpu jm BimHM haithe lihhi lik'hi 
jag ^athdi. The same statement also occurs in another of Stir Das’ songs, in which 
lladha is represented as complaining about Krisli’n that while ho Mnisolf is in- 
dnlging in amorous intercourse with Kubri and the Gopis, ho exhorts her to devote 
iierself to the practice of asceticism : ap ne jm prem ms chdJche ham ho UJchi likhi 
jog paihdwe, I e., ‘while he himself is gone (to Gokui) to enjoy the sweets of love, 
he writes to me to recommend ascetici8m.*--jSD.] 


J. K, Bae* — ^Baiswdri.FoIk Son.fjs, .2Ji7 

I^OTE. k long form of 'a mencliant’. ! would pivkv 

to consider in the fifth line, as the 2ii(l singnkn iinpemtive. wiflSM 
is long form of WPC, which, literally means gmiarjd G. A. 0-. 

TmmlaMon. 

From the eastern land came a merchant, O Rama. 

He took lip his lodgings in Sundar’s yard, 0 Hari. 

The merchant has filled up the entire yard, O Raniii. 

How shall I sweep the dust of the yard wdth my hroorn, O Hari ? 

I will push away the tmppiugs of the oxen and cast away the sncks, 
O' RamiL 

And I shall sweep the yard bending myself down, O Hari. 

While sw'ceping the yard the skirts of my cloth fiew' aw'ay, O Rama. 

And my wicked brother-indaw began to gaze on my breast, 0 Haii. 

I w'ould get sueli a brother-in-law killed, O Rama. 

If my knife-thrusting ” were at home, O Hari. 

“ Knife-thrusting ” here refers to her husband, because he is her 
natural protector and as such could deal vengeance.^ 

The Kajaris are sung during the rainy season. They were formerly 
indigenous to Mirzapur but are now spreading far and wide over the 
land. The airs of these songs are rather melancholy, though, they are 
tuned to express different feelings and sentiments. 

[The name of the song is ^Drohahly derived from the darkness of 
the clouds at this season, which are considered to resemble kdjar or 
lamp-black coilyiium. The well-known author of the treatise called 
IlinM BJidkJid , — Babii Harischaudra — gives a different account. Ho 
says that there wns in Central India a famous Rajput prince named 
Dadii Ray, in wrhose time no Musaiman dared touch the Gauges. On 
a famine occurring in his dominions, he brought min by the ardour 
of his devotions. This made him so popular that when he died and 
his Queen Hag’mati became sail with his corpse, the women of tlie 
country invented a new melody which vras named Kajait to express their 
sorrow. The author concludes there are two reasons for the name 
Kajali ; — one, tlmt the king owned a forest called Kcijall hau^ and the 
other, that the third of the month on which this song is most sung is 
called in the Furdns, the Kajjali tij. G. A. G.] 

w c II ^ \ 

irtlw ^ 

IChMiri-haftvd is the long form of chh&Hhdj, a compoimd oi* ehhurt * knife * 
ami hdj (Persian jb) * one who is practised in something,*— E;o.] 
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S , Fdk'. Songs. ■ 

5^ ^srr htf ^ it%«iT 

inirft %t sit 

^ ^i3ft ?n5^ /cmr 

8 Pffft 3f1t^T T t 

“tfi ^ sFrt 

'gfi^ f5i?i?;T »iiT 1 ^ 5rF 

Note/" is; the" Arabic. 0 ^^-^ . G. ; A. G. 

■ .. Translation. 

I 5 The girl Mama is of twelve years, 

, :" '2:,.; In lier parlour '.Maina combs lier long liair, 

G obinda adjusts liis slanting turban. 

3, When Maina was- going to her fatlier-in-law’s hoxise, 0 Ibimaj 
The lover Gobinda followed close behind her. 

4, “ Go back, go back, my beloved Gobinda. 

“ I shall return in Sawan or Bhado. 

5, The nights of Sawan and Biuidd arc dark, 

The lightning flashes, and it pierces my heart.’^ 

In order to lighten the labour caused by incessant grinding of mill- 
stones, the women of these parts sing songs in a concert. Two women 
sit face to face with their legs spread and their arms holding tight the 
f ulcrum of the giumling-stone. 

iftsfr 

5CTTf^ 

?r[W ftqi %T %ir 

fqsra Sira ^ if ^ firgr 

Note. 3Tf% is dialectic for 3 ife. 

Translation. 

1 , 0 my husband, I am standing (waiting) at my dooi*, 

The time of meeting with my dear one has come, 



N, ’RaO'^Sauwdri Fdh Songs . , 2»J(I 

2, Liitil I am immediately iiiiitcd mih my bclovofl, 

My soul is oil tlie point of forsaking me, 0 iny dear one ! 

1 a,m standing, etc. 

II \\ »ftrr I 

\ iiTm: ! ?itf% srr qf cr « 

?r[q ^1% ^ ^ qfcfqr 

fitfi srr trgfr f^qr ^ 

5^ 1|ST ^ eSHg Htlt 3lf^ T 

qt^ ^3cf ff qi ^ 

5IT q^cl fsiqi ^ 

Note, ’tTfq ustially iiicaiis ‘ to sloop.’ gsqr is ‘ roKt’, qiwf ht qfw is 

literally ‘ rest does not fall.’ wg" is a.n old form of oi* more 

usually is literally ‘a lintel.’ is locative. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

1, 0 Ram, a disquiet comes over nij soul, 

Wlicn I call to remembranco liis words. 

A disquiet comes, etc. 

2, Every moment I got tip to stand by the <loor, 

And a pain rises up in my iieai^t. 

A disquiet comes, etc. 

II U W ’ttn I 

\ ii5!5C qmt ^ %T qn ?:iff 
"qqia wtqqi %Tt ?J*T 
5}5f?; qtjfl 

H 3t| sfqR irl" 

fti?; 31^ sfiT 
STS}?; qnfl 

Translation. 

1, 0 Ram, bavc any evil eyes fallen upon me 
When. 1 was passing along tbe yard ? 

Have any evil eyes, etc. 

2, My bodice bas got loose, tbe eJiuns (liand-baiigles) liove betm 

sbiverocl, 

The bracelets of my bands bavc fallen down, 

O Ram, bavc any evil eyes, etc. 
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J. M. Eae — Bawwiri, Folk. Songs, , 

II II i 

\ %% <5Tf 

1% w# j?Praf ^ ! 

5^ pqf ^ iiiYt €!• 

^ ^ ^ «*■ 

WTCI ?!Tfwr*I5IT 

qfil’sicrq! 3[(2nft 

Translation. 

1, He stands obstructing tlie steps leading to the waters. 

How then, my fiiend, can I fill my pails ? 

He stands obstructing, etc. 

2, I am already afraid of my motber-in4aw and sister-in-law, 

Over and above are tbe other wives of my husband. 

He stands obstructing, etc. 

II II I 

\ 5Hs;qf sffi ’graft t 
gw sft 

^rqw 31%, w ^T^i: 

?n[qf artsfift 
Foie. f%g = trg. G. a; 

Translation. 

1, Lo, I have not set eyes on my husband, 

And yet full well I remember his promise. 

Lo, I have not set eyes, etc. 

He went away with a promise to come, but up to this day he has 
not come. 

What evil woman has deprived me of liim ? 

Lo, I have not set eyes, etc. 
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.1. N. Rae — Baimdf4 Folk Songt. 

11 » ^^ %i i 

\ 59W ^{% %T % *il 

^ST 3I5}T3Ct 
sn'^f 3[snf^ 

5?, I”” g?T q?; wk} 

sfPRi annt ’siTftr ^ 

^5i! sTfi! 

Translation. 

Ij 0 biisband I will liiil myself, do speak witli me. 

I passed the whole night in fits and starts. 

0 husband, I will kill myself, etc. 

2, Says Eadarpiya, I am extremely fond of thee, 

And I wish to fall on thy neck and hold thee tight. 

O husband, I will kill myself , etc. 

II Vi H "iTfT I 

sR^sI%5ITcI% ST*r *TiI % /fcT I 

^ ^ ^ ^ .ry 2v 

iTif ifii ii 

Translation. 

The eye goetli to the eye for the sake of the eye. 

The eye stealeth the eye and the eye informs the eye. 

II ^^11 ^1 

%T ^*r ^ I 

%% *?awi% ifwTO ? t 

Translation. 

Thine eyes are already filled with poison, they are decked with lamp- 
black over and above. 

0 mad girl, does any one put a weapon into the hands of a drunken 
person ? 

« ^'0 11 tr^i 

wt:, sjrw, %??, 3 c<t5^k i 

?i5jar, im f^ciwci ii 




2'k-! ' J. N., Folfc , Songs. 

Trmtslationv 

(Tlie eye is) full of nectar, poison and wine, like unto a black, 
wiiitc and red (lotns). 

He lives or dies or falls a-trembling npoii wbom it glances but 
once. , , , 

i:#! w ^ %T ^31 5fT5r i 

WX mT*fi II 

Hote. Wl in tke first line is superfluous, and spoils tbe metre, 

■G.A."a::, V,. 

Translation, 

Being kept in tke beart, tlie lieart burns ; being uttered by the 
nioutli, the mouth burns. 

It is just the dream of the dumb ; knowing it well, he grieves 
(because he cannot express it) . 

II II |T¥T 1 

5TRT fTf tr, cfT %r qfw I 

^50cT OTT f%^T*r II 

Translation. 

I thought thou wert gold, hence I put thee on my ears. 

It produced no marks on the touch-stone and became only a heap of 
brass. 

II I 

wnn f!T ^ wxK^, (^) cisf ^ ?jra i 

f5T Hsr fif^T ^ 11 

Hote. ^ in the first line is superfluous and spoils the metre, 

a. A, G. 

Translation, 

(The dead exclaims :) 

0 daw, thou might^st peck and eat up the entire flesh of iiiy body ; 
But pray leave alone these two eyes of mine, for still I have hopes of 
seeing my beloved, 

II II ^ I 

f%f% STff , 31^ #fcr 1 

^ %T, ^ ^ 8 
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TmnalaHon, 

0 my beloveflj tliou hast not written a (single) hotter to iiit% and 
nniiiy days have passed. 

Hencei'ortli I understand thee, thy love depends on seeing iny hitn*, 

II II I 

^ ^ ! citf {^) 15 1?: 1 

^ 5iK TKW, wr§ 11 

'U# * ' 

Note. ^ in the first line is superfluous. There is a sy]la!)!e dioja. 
in the first half of the second line. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

O eye I shall throw thee down, so that thou iniglitst erinnbi (3 into 
pieces, 

(Because) tliou burnest on seeing some, and tliou beconieEt soofliotl 
on seeing otliers. 

II a ?|u?: I 

siw g; ^tT?: stt ^tr 

«Tr 5R[T^f 

Note. is the Persian ‘a star’. 0. A. G. 

Translation. 

0 CO- wife give me my hetlhjiL 

If thou dost not give me the starry heduja, 

1 shall drive a dagger through thy body. 

0 co-wife give me my Mdiyd. 

JMmar songs are sung on the occasion of manaage, in Gaiiga jaija 
and on other occasions of joy. Like the Sohar they are sung by tlie 
women. The tihuU is the spot of silver or a piece of glass ’W<jrii on a 
%Yomaii’s forehead. 

II ^8 II ntrr i 

%r % ^JFT t 
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[No. 2, 



5crf% tot 

’EnE'57 %T % 

Kote. is Persian Kmum is a bnglit red dye, and dJuhii 
le pink. G-. A. G. 

Translation, 

My IiTisband played me false during the night. 

1. Last night my husband said he would dye (my cloth) with 

kiismni eoloar, 

But he dyed it with dMni colonr. 

My husband played me false, etc. 

2. Last night nay husband said he would make me a pendant for 

my nose-ring, 

But he did not make it. 

My husband played me false during the night. 

II tt ^ \ 

sfT 

5EW»OT 
% ’Sfftgr 
^c[irr i’% 

\ 3I1fT 3ig 

8 'f*r 'fsr %3f 

1 ifjiT fiafe 5i3n^f 

Translation. 

Admonish him, oh king, that he converse with me ; 

1. Yes, converse with me and not chaff with me. 

Admonish him, etc. 
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2. I give Mm food on a golden dish, 

(But) lie does not eat, he only chafi‘s with me. 

Admonish him, etc, 

3. I give him Ganga water in goblets and jjars to drink, 

(But) he does not drink, he only cliaffs with mo. 

Admonish him, etc. 

4. Selecting the finest blossoms I prepare a bed for him, 

(But) he does not lie down, he only chafs with me. 

Admonish him, etc. 

5. Selecting the finest cloves I prepare betel for him, 

(But) he does not chew them, he only chafis with me. 
Admonish him, oh king, that he converse with me, 

II II I 

cTT^ ciT’sr i 

rtf 'g «3C5}f % ttarf^nr 

Translation, 

As the fishes shine in the tank ; 

As the sword shines in the battle-field ; 

So does the turban of my husband in the midst of many men ; 
So does my tihidi shine on the bed.’*' 

The Biraha songs are peculiar to the Ahirs (milkmen) of this part 
of the country. 

II II ^rT I 

W! 5BTfe: 

?;% 5i3r^ siw ^3i ?ir tft^ 

®ijr: 5*11^ ?;% werppc: 'g% 

IRTO ^ ffe iTft ?fll% 

ire SRT ^ 'frsr fTO sn ? 

* IfihuU, see note to No. 2S. Bm pmK ht. ‘*ten, an mdeteroniiate 
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24l> J. N". Eae — Bmstmri Folk Songs. 

^ srt^sTSfT ^ TgE 

^ 5IT% 5II 

51?; II?: 5^>i ftmit 5191^?: %t sn ^ 

^ ^fi?; ^T irspO crfi i at?; sit t 

Note. is derived from the Arabic cjiU-. , ‘ a walk for 

^ccreation^ It usually means ‘ walking at random’. is tlio Ara])ic 

. ^Kl is tlie Ai’akic J)i. WF is the Arabic is dialectic 

for WTf G. A. G. 

Translation. 

I 5 bird, am a stranger in a foreign land and travel at random. I 
remained in tliy town as long as I had occasion to get food and -water. I 
was as a traveller in thy town, and now I go to my owm home. Excuse 
me — I will not talk to thee, we cannot meet now even in dreams. (Reply.) 
The sky is bedimmed with a cloud of dust — oh soldier, do listen to mo a 
little. (Mixing) a potion of dire poison, make me quaff it with thy owm 
bands. If I had learnt the enchantments and -witchcrafts of Bengal,^ 
I would bave wrought such a magic that I could stop my lover’s 
departure. Do haimess the horse, oh soldier, and go to thy campaign. 
Diuw the dagger from thy belt and didve it through my body. 

II 11 Tftrf \ 

5b: ^?:t f%ft%?iT 

?i?n ! ?i3r?;wT ii 

5 ^^ %[% ?rT 

?;wt! ?I3t?;'^^?it 

<5v 

Translation, 

1, 0 Ram, let me make a bridge over the sea. 

Lo my foreign beloved is to cross over to me. 

O Ram, let me make, etc. 

2, I shall get a boat made by reeds cut out. 

The other wife of my husband croaks out there shall be no union. 

0 Ram, let me make a bridge, etc. 

^ 111 Bakaranpur the wanderhig snake-charmers and conjurors are known as 
BangdHs. The alhision may he to this name. 
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J. N. Rae — Buiswdri Folk Songi. 

W W I 

qT?r 5^ 

?[sr»<i5r WT% 

^ xmtfk 

R ’5l!^ ^ spERfst^ 

?fre # ^5? Rt 

Trmislation. 

ij How siiali I come over to thee, 

My anklets make a tinkling sound. ■ ■ 

, How slialM come, etc. ? 

2, Tlie moonsliine illnininates the night, oh Kadarpiya ; 

I am ashamed of my mother-in-law and sister-iii-kw. 
How shall I come, etc. ? 

w H writ I 

Rif ^ t 

^RR ^fi rr: R Rire 

^ fTO ?§IR 

R^'“ 3[WT^ 

TmmluHon* 

My husband has not come, what shall I do no-w ? 

He went away with a promise to come, but up to this day 
come. 

Shall I take poison and die F 
My husband has not come, etc. 

II ^^11 

fRRRl-fiRT rrtr; Rfi niR t; 

RiR ®Bt 31^ 3lfl RJRW 'IRl 1“ 

rm 

fRRRlt^r 3C(Rrf^ 
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J. K, ¥olh 

Tnmslatum. 

My husband is cruel, be does not listen to my entreaties ; 

From a long time I am standing and begging liim. 

Listen to these many entreaties of mine ! 

My husband is cruel, &c. 

W ^5? II I 

%3f} tr % wr^r ii 

^ =35frf I 

^ 5 ?Tf 1 

sng TO ^ si’sfFf 1 

^ ?:i5!T iiJft % trr?n 
^ITT ^ ^ WI%3IT TO 1 

1 « % TO?;wt n% 3 rT TIT?: 1 
tl 31^ ?TI?rT ST TiTJT I 

TOT ^ ^STO ^ f% Tltfl 'Cirri' %|T TO I 
TO fJT^T ITO % §TJr ^H?: tl STR I 
SErB% 51 

?:t^ ^ Tgg ^ TO 

ilJTt tf % TtTCSlf TO WT^ ’^TO §%! SEITTSI |! 

%% ?:t5^ to TOft TO fl”' =11^ ii 
f %T %t: TTf 'gH WT^ 5r ^ It 

TITsft SIT ?ns 5 TO I 

^T toI TOn^ TO fro =5:%! wit ^ i 

TO 511^ 41^ HTO^ %IIT STT TTO 11 
^siT tIto % ?^3ifTir?; II 
mTO froiT ?:t^ TOT ^ l*r TOfT ^ TOTO i 
to:h TO saw iif%%T Wf % TOII 

Translation. 

BdnL Thou art going to wander about, 0 my husband, as a Jogt 
(hermit) . I shall accompany thee as a JoginL 

* INa lane rah^nd, lit. dwelling is not made/ idiomatic for ‘ it is not possible to 
dwelL’—Eu.] 
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J. H. Bao — 'Bmmmri Polk 

lidjd If a woman go wifli moj it will be impoBHiblo for to«‘ is.> live 
in tlie dreary desolate (wilder, oosb) ; for we shall have to walk oa and 
oig day and ixiglit, (and there will be) a double aaiouni, oF truiiblt** 
When we come across a town and take rest, burning incense around 
11S5 ( who knows,) the king of that towm might conic to (visit) t;hc Jo'^ri ; 
he w'.ill see thy heautifui ruddy face and will entertain <jvi] thoughts. 
He will kill mo and make thee his principal queen. So both wiliesnue to 
grief — earthly joys and heavenly blessings. Worship thou the Proteet«'>r 
of the poor ( 4 , c., Hod), so that He may vouchsafe to me salvation.* Call 
me thy son, and give me ahns, so that my devotions may insure to me 
limnortaiity (lit, be immortal). Oh queen Syaindeo, why dost thou not 
listen to me ? 

Thereupon the queen vSyamdeo replied: Listen to 1110, O king ; if 
thou wilt be a hermit and wander about, jxlay with m.e at dice. 

Bd/d, Why does the Rani want me to play at dice, and what am I 
to take in my hand as a stake ? 

Bdm, If I lose I shall go along with thee, and if I gain I shall not 
let thee go. 

Bdjd, 0 queen, pray do not lay such a "wager tlmt secures both ends 
for thyseK. (Let it be thus :) If Syamdeo win, I shall stay at home for ton 
days more, but if BharThari win, he will not take thee along witii liim. 

How the prince ordered the dice to be brought, and bega,n to play. 

The queen held the dice in her hands and said, “ O dice, Itear my 
entreaties ; give me the i*e%vard of my (good) actioins and let there he a 
cast of 16 and ‘ 7 .” 


This little song describes in a few words the legend of B]ia!‘’iijn,ri^ 
king of Hain’ghar, a place said to have been situate somewhere near 
Mirzapur.f The king suddenly became of an ascetic turn of miml, and 
"was on the point of going to the woods, when tlie queen interposed with 
a view to dissuade him. But all these import unities were of :rio avaii. 
The Raja did leave his home for the woods, where he became a disciple 
of Gorakh’nath Baba. This accounts for the songs relating to the life of 
Raja Biiarthari being so wodely*suiig by the mendicants belonging to 
the order of Gorakldnath Balxa. They sing these songs with a very pathe- 
tic and ruef ul countenance in accompaniment with the harp (saraiig). 

{Lii., ' BO tliJit lio may ferry me across (fche sea of life) in a boat/--Ef>. i 
t [This logond, uvi<ion% refers to the famous Bhart|‘iiiari, said to be a ’oroiker 
of Viknimaditj^'a of UJjaiii, who became an, ascetic, — Bl).] 
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J. -Eae — Songs ,. , , ,, 

II II ^ \ 

xm '3?;sf 3rf^ \ 

■ ■jf 

^RcJ ^#T % ^ W, 5?*r HTir ^T5I n 

5Sf ^! *lTf qJT §T^ 5r ^ ^I'fT SfJff €t%T 

gsi WTf f*nsT^ crer, urs dr % 3i«¥i ^ir »f|%i 

an? T^x ^ sFRSft^ % <nti cnt% snfi jJcr-'tt^T 

Translation, 

Tlie boatman took bold of the feet of Bam (who was standing i 
hefoi-e him, — Le liad seen him coining from afar, — (and said) the blesse! I 
Lord lias given me good Inek to-dn}’ ; luidismayed in my heart I lia\'e 
made a great vow that I will not let Tiiee get on my boat witliont wmsliine* 
Tliy feet/’ Gndiir (the author) exclaims, Oh twice blessed is the lucl: 
of the Kisliad on the banks of the Sur’sai'i who has spent his whole life in 
killing the fish. Oh Lord 1 thou art great, save me as thou hast saved the 
outcast fisherman/’ 

The following history is connected with this song : — 

Ahalya was the wife of the venerable sage Gaiitam. Attracted by 
her beauty, Iiid’r the god of the heavens and the disciple of Gautain, 
impersonated the form of his preceptor and ravished her in his absence. 
It was at last discovered and Gautam in his rage cursed both, and doomed 
Aludy/i to turn into a stone, till slie was restored to life by the toucdi 
of th(.‘ sacred feet of Hum. The redemption of Ahalya is thus narrated 
iti the iiuimiyan : Rani and Lakshman were going- to Janak in the 
<fom|jauy of the sage Viswtimit’r, and in the way, advised by the sagt?, 
Haul placed his feet on the stone, and Ahalya was immediately restmvMl 
to life. Tins news spread all over the vicinity, and hence when Ham 
wtinted to cross the river Sur’sari, the iislierman was afrahl lest his boat 
siioiild turn into a human being, and he be thus deprived of his livelihood, 

II ^8 II ntrf I 

sfiTW; sirg f^JfT ^ 

5IT'f -ETOtT 3r5I3CT5T 

!im !r ^ 

■ . ■ ' o» ■ • 
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J. IT. line , — Baimmh Folk Sctigs. Sol 

51^ i?fficisr cTKiar 
sfR jrra 

Note. This song is, in Bihar, attributed to Tni’si Daw, and not 
Sur Das. The Bihar version is 

srmit *t% 

311%% sffw ^ srw f^srr 5frsr 

Tir? JTffr awKisf srm sr 

w H W55ir Tre^, €f =gfr “ftT ^fjresr 

g^wt <re tPe G. A. G. 

Trcmslaiion. 

Wlio will listen to me but Tlioii, 0 God. 

If Tboii wilt, Til oil canst easily take across (the sea of llfr) 

My leaky boat witlioiii tackle. 

Thou didst save the life of the elephant'^ wlio was seized by tlie 
crocodile.* 

Thou hastenedst (to do so), oh Lord, nor didst make any delay. 

Thou didst multiply the clothes of the chaste Draupadi,t 

^ There is a mythological legend connected with the elephant and the erocodlh-. 
They were said to be brothers in a former life in the heav^ens. Both of therri wer*.‘ 
heroes, and when tliey fell out with each other, they were cursed to assume their pre- 
semt form. It is said that one day when the olejihant went to bathe in the rirer, thi* 
crocodile, not forgetting the former fend, seized the elephant by the leg in the river, 
Wiien the elephant found that all efforts to extricate himself from the gras|> of thc^ 
crocodile were vain, he implored the mercy of Narayan and he forthwlili savetl him, 
t Dranpadi was the joint wife of the live Pundavs, the heroes of the famous 
epic, tlic ^lahabliurat. The Kurus, the cousins of the Pib.idavH, bore enmity -with 
the latter on account of tlicir both aspiiing to the throne of Hnstinapnr, now called 
Delhi, which legally descended to the Pandavs. S'akuni, the maternal uncle of the 
Kurus, was a very .successful player at dice, and confiding in his success Durjodhan, 
the head of the Kurus, invited Judhishthir, the head of the Pand.avas to a play at 
dice, an offer which the ]a,ttor could never refuse. Salami, on hehalf of Burjodliaii 
began to play with Judhishthir, and the latter lost all the games till ho had lost his 
wliole kingdom and even the freedom of Ms own person and his brot Isons. At last, 
he was compelled to lay his wife Di\iupadi as a stake for tlie next game, and hn lost 
her also. Dubsiisan, the wicked brother of Durjodhan, dragged Dranpads into the 
assembly and put lier to disgrace. At last Durjodhan ordered Duhyasan to strif> 
■lier of her clothes. This was actually attempted, "when ahe cried aloud im]>loring 
tlie help of her god, hy whose grace she was supplied with fresh clothes as aooo 
as the one on her person was snatched away, till a largo heap of cdothes 
gathered in the assembly. The Kuims, finding their successive atfenipts to disgrace 
her baffled, left her alone. This event is said to have been one of the causes of 
the groat war of the Mahabiiarat. 
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(No sormer) tlioa lieard’st tlie cry of fche woman’s <listress. 

Sui*\[as (exclaims), 0 Lord, tliou iiast saved many a sinner, 

Why then dost tlion delay in saving m.e (Ut. liow much delay is 
there in my time or case ?” G. A. G.) 

W 11 mn wit I 

f^er if ?j|t:r 
% ifUT i 

’^Tit II 

jEf^ ^TWcf I 

fltf %; iftr 11 
^9 fHf%% cfir 5^ tR[ 1 
1K595E; iffiT Hft II 

ym ifwr i 

o 

im ^ TO 11 

%T TO^sr iif% ^tf I 

^if TOT 5@^T II 
5RT51T 5E!:^ IPf^tPrcT 1 

wva wn% II 

f^cTK ^ I 
5ig ifFi i?if sfT^ etr II 

Tra-nslafio7u 

Do not, 0 Lord, take my sins into consideration ; 

F<‘>r tlion art called the impartial. 

Thou canst save at thy will. 

One is called a river, the other (is called) a, drain 

And is full of diity water; but when they join, tlioy become of one 

' ■ ■ ' .colour, 

And the name of Snr’sar (Ganges) tliey bear. 

One piece of iron is used in worship, 

Whereas another piece is used as a weapon of destruction ; 

But the pfiilosopher’s stone (Paras) makes no distinction between 
the two, 

It turns both into pure gold. 
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J. N. Rm^-^^Buiamdri Folk Songs, 

Maya mid Bmlim are called tlie same, 

(But) Siir and Sjarri (needlessly) dispute about it. 

Tliat tliou wilt save mo, 

— oil Loiul. do not fail (to fulfil) that promise- 

II m II I 

SIFT % 5f%KT % ^ 

?:tT sr sp; wf ^ I 
WScT «t: ws 5TTf% ?r|3Tt ^ fl 
% gjT ^ WT I 

gjwra jr^ ^ 11 
^ SRTOT I 

3ti^ fw*f ^Taxt ^ ii 

Translation, 

I will jSfO and report it to Jasoda ; 

Be good and don’t touch my hand with yours ; 

Enough has been done, I will not endure any more- 
If you put your hand on my liar (golden garland), 

0 beloved, I too shall take hold of your han’nml (flower gaidand). 

1 am prohibiting him, but he will not heed my prohibition- 
I shall not cease abusing you- 

I will go to Jasoda, etc. 

II II tT¥^ I 

^ % 31^ JTKt 3r!3[2l! Mlt ? 

% 5inc 

’137 37tf 

% 3i%r sCfiTfk 

Translation, 

O friend, Kandh Ims gone away chaffing me (I do not kno-w) by 
what (right of) relationship 

He has taken away my clothes and climbed on the kadam tree ; 

^ [This appears to allude to the custom, that only certain relations are allowed 
to chaff ; thus, a younger brother can laugh, with, and chaff, bin alder brother’s 
wifo.—Eli).] 
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I am naked in tiie water • 

Kandh luis gone awaj, etc. 

II 11 I 

^ ^ %Rt 
SIR ? lit ’Erfesif ? 

#Ipl! S«SITf^ 
ti % f^T % 
iftw siwire: 5R[^r g:?! 

W mifk 

%* ftSTcJR TOf % 

PI #®?rr 5Ei5w^ 

sffti ^ 5iT3 ^ ^rNm? %, 

^'sr mil %“ qfci 

psrift 

Translation. 
eyelids are treifibling. 

Wliat lias become of my love, wliere have my friends gone ? 
My eyelids, etc. 

Isly body is inflamed and my heart is beating ; 

He has made love to me and taken his fill.*^ 

My eyelids, etc. 

My lover lives constantly in my eyes. 

These eyes of mine are sure tests of my love , 
iMy eyelids, etc. 

I entirely resign myself to Gofl,t 

May he preserve my honour in the assembly. J 

^ [Maja is the Persian maza \y>^ which is properly masc., though it is hero 
repeated as feui. ; the phrase literally means ; he has sipped the taste ; it is idiomatic 
for ‘ he has satisfied himself.’ — Ei).] 

t [Lit. ‘ I become a sacrifice to my teacher.’ — E d.] 

t [I. e., among the people. The Hue alludes to the story of Braupadi j sea 
footnote on p. 251.-— En,] 


isai.j 
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II II 

X trs’^T ^ f f! ^ mi[. ^ ci^ I 

5^T?f 55^ SE«S« I 

'3’ft ’g{% %II W3T I 

?;!% sfTcf II 

cTSf -sreTOcr tfji 5Jr«3iTcr i 
?oit f5i5R;T flcf %ro It 

*l ^silt I 

?rrt% sTtn lift ert^ 11 

’?!i® ^ ftsf ^*f wr I 

ciwis: 0 

Ili'WT % 

Translation. 

1, Let somebody take me to liim ; the desire (UL the pain) of my heart 

will then be satisfied. 

Getting upon the roof of a high house I see the cloud ; the light Jiing 
again and again shines and disappears. 

My body is shaking and my feet trembling ; my heart, 0 friend, is 
beating high. 

Let somebody take me to him, etc. 

2, O fine Kandlia, I have knowm only a little of thy cunning and cnielly, 
With some thou passest day and night, while thou tantalisest otliers 

by only exhibiting thy brilliance. 

Let somebody take me to him, etc. 

H 8® II %T^ ^ I 

■ 

sfifjJT %[ 

■ - fra %ra 

J J 
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Translation. 

Who will go to Brij to sell cnrds, 

(Seeing that) He (Krisli’n) will sprinkle coloured water over one's 
cltnnar sdri ? 

For (on a previous occasion) Kandha (Krish’n) caught hold of the 
skirts of my cloth with one hand, 

And with the other my s&ri ; 

Then I said, 0 Molmn, I have fallen into thy power ; 

But every morning since then I curse him. 

II I 

*^5f 3rt € 

315 wreRT 

^TKt ^ 3tTCt ^ 

Translation. 

1, The Murari (Krish’n) has sprinkled coloured water with his syringe, 
A whole syringe full he has thrown on my face. 

My entire body has become wet. 

2, My entire gown (gMgra) has also become wet, 

And my sari (wearing cloth) worth a thousand lacs. 

With a syringe, etc. 

II 8^ II I 

mm{ ^ 

gr’sffr 

f^cT m 

ftRfT 

^ ififcf gw 

?i3f 

Translation. 

Come, 0 Balam Eaj, whatever I may do, I cannot get peace ; 

Come, 0 Balam Eaj. 

My days pass in anguish, 

And at night without my beloved no sleep comes to me. 

My heai’t starts in pain ; do not tantalise me. 

Come 0 Balam BaJ. 
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J. E. Eac — Baimdfi Folk Songt. 

II 8^ II WR I 

wtfTE E}cf ssfjrrt f^¥Rnt ^cte 

gfii^ E wiK ^ssm fE % 51^ 
fJ5^ ^ ESf WK fe'f % ^ 5?iTC 

Translatioih. ■■, 

0 belovedy having made love to me, whj hast thou forgotten (to 
pay) attention to m,e. 

In my love of thee, 0 beloved, I have endured all (manner of) piiiftH ; 
Broken-hearted I wander about in the forests; 0 God, relieve me 
from (this pain of) separation. 

0 beloved, etc.; 

II 88 II %H?T 

% ^!5§»fiRr Jiwsr ’BTft 
sTT'it wsm ^rll 

srl:5nl alw ^^ciTit fiRT ait 
WT^ fl wrsm STT’ft 

Translation* 

However long yon may remonstrate (with me), my mind will not 
listen, 

Oh, it will not listen, my mind will not listen. 

My love to my beloved lord {lit* Sultan) is ever coming anew, 

But being a simple-minded girl, I know nothing (of what will 
be the consequence). 

II 8yt II wuit i 

3Eff^ %T % jjrit 
>1,^ fsrai srrit 
Etff f5l5? 

’srrfir ^ 

0 \ 

Translation. 

1 cannot forget the beautiful face (of my love) ; 

Oh I cannot forget, it cannot he removed from mj mind. 

Away, friend, do not remonstrate with me ; 

The attachment once formed cannot 'be bwken asunder. 
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J, E. 'E&e-^Bmmi'drl Folk Smigs. 

t 8^ B I 

*V "S -N •%, 

^ m ^ 

1»TT^ %tI: w ^ 

iJiRT iw: ^ 

Trmislation, 

I am young and lovely ; wliat (more) can any one do (for me) ? 

I am the gi’catly beloved of my husband ; 

I am Ills single wife in the house. 

What (more) can any one do (for me) ? 

H 8'S H I 

WSv xj 

l^n )tT^ SI % t ?iw 
ws; tira # ^3t ^ 

5eOT sird ^ 

^ %pr^ 

Translation, 

Boy, don’t joke with me, all people will hear ; 

Yes, ail my neighbours will hear. 

If my mother-in-law hears, she will Mil me. 

All people will hear. 

II 8c:il ^mxi 

WS5fT, msi, ^fjR, 31^, 312^, i 

— t ^* 11 % mm — 5@.3r[, ^1, %wsc a 

Translation* 

Prostitute, monkey, fire, water, hermit, weapon and wine-merchant 
as well as parrot, needle and. goldsniith-“~these ten are never one’s friends 

II 8e H trirr i 

mm iHi 3^ %K ^ 
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( 3'tR; ) »^T ^:ftraT ^ ^ 

Translation, 

0 Cliampa (flower) thou hast tliree properties in thee: 

Coloui'j beauty and fiagrance, 

(But) thou hast one defect, tliat the black-bee does not 
come near thee. 

Bephj. The black-bee is the lover of flowers and it tastes the 
sweets of numerous flowers. 

1 do not allow the friend of prostitutes to come near me. 



Notes from Varalia MiMra’s PanchcmiddhdniiM. 

G. Thibaut, Phil. Db. 

PAET I. 

The mean motions op the pi,anet.s according to the 
Sc'rya and Eomaka Siddha'ntas. 

We are at present fairly well-acquainted with the general character 

of Hindu Astronomy and — among European scholara at leiist there 

prevails no longer any doubt that the system exhibited in works Hke the 
Suiya Siddhanta, the Laghu-Aryabhatiya, etc. is an adaptation of Greek 
science. The time to wWch books like the Surya SiddlAnta must be 
ascribed from internal data, the date of Aryabhata,— if not the oldest, at 
least one of the oldest of the scientific Hindii Astronomers— which we 
know from his own statement, the fundamental similarity of the methods 
employed by the Greeks on the one and the Hindus on the other side, 
the fact of terms of unquestionably Greek origin being met with in 
Indian astronomical works, and lastly the testimony which the Hindi 
writers themselves bear to the proficiency of the Yavanas in the Jyotisha 
S'astra more tlian suffice to convince impartial judges that the enormous 
progress which a book of the class of the Siirya Siddhinta marks on 
works of the nature of the Jyotisha Vedanga was not effected without 
kelp coining from tke West. 

But although the general fact of transmission is acknowledged the 
details of the process still stand in need of much elucidation, Ld we 
shall not be able to claim a fuE understanding of the position of the 
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Hiodd BYstem before we have succeeded in tracing the single steps of 
the gKiduai transformation by which it arose from its Greek prototype, 
and in assigning tlie reasons of the many important points of divergence 
of the two. Whether this task will ever he accomplished completely is 
doubtful. The chief obstacles in the way of success are the loss of 
several of the most important early Siddhantas which, as their names 
indicate, w^ere specially connected with TF estern science, and the uncer- 
tainty whether the form in which the preserved Siddhantas have come 
down to us is the oidginal one or has, in the course of time, undergone 
alterations. All we can do is to study wdth the greatest possible care 
those astronomical hooks which may to a certain extent make up for 
the mentioned loss, and enable us to gain some insight into the genesis 
and original condition of what we may call — in order to distinguish it 
from earlier and greatly inferior attempts — Scientific Hindu Astronomy, 

Among the works belonging to that class by far the most important 
is the so-called Paiichasiddhantika by Varaha Mihira. References to 
this treatise which — as its nanae implies — is founded on five Siddhantas, 
were occasionally made by European scholars from the first time when 
Hindu Astronomy began to attract attention. Manuscripts of the work 
itself indeed were not forthcoming for a long time, and the important 
quotations made from it by Colehrooke and subsequent writers, among 
whom Professor Kem is to he mentioned in the first place, were taken 
from later astronomical books, chiefiy from the Commentary on Varaha 
Mibira’s Brihat-Samhiti by Bhattotpala who in many places endeavours 
to render his explanations of the latter work more lucid by extracting 
corresponding passages from the Panchasiddhantika. These quotations 
were, however, amply sufficient to show the extraordinary importance 
which the treatise in question possesses for the history of Indian astronomy, 
and it was therefore most welcome news to all students of Sanskrit when 
Dr. Biihler, whose sagacity and activity in tracing and rescuing from 
destruction really valuable Sanskrit books stand in no need of further 
praise, was able to announce in 1874 the discovery of a complete manu- 
script of the Paiichasiddhantika. A second somewhat more correct 
manuscript of the work was later on discovered by the same scholar. 
Both manuscripts were purchased for the Bombay Government. 

Hothing could now be more desirable than an early edition and 
translation of the entire Panchasiddhantika; but unfortunately there 
are considerable obstacles in the way of a speedy realization of such a 
wish. In the first place, the two available manuscripts are exceedingly, 
in more than one case, hopelessly incorrect. In the second place, the 
text, even if presented in a correct and trustworthy shape, offers to the 
interpreter unusually great difficulties whose special nature will be set 
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into a clearer Jight by a short consideration of the class of books to 
which the Panchasiddhantika belongs. 

^ fl Paiicliasiddhaniika is a so-called karanagrantha. The only 
definition of the term karana ” by a European scholar of which I know 
IS the one given by Professor Kern, who says (preface to the Brihat 
Saijihita, p. 24) that a karana differs from a Siddlianta in this respect 
that while in the latter the calculations refer to the beginning of the 
Ynga, in the former they refer to the S^aka era. This statement is quite 
coiTect, but not full enough to give an adequate idea of the nature of a 
ferana. A karana may be defined as a practical treatise on astronomy, 
i. e., a treatise which enables the astronomer to execute the common 
astronomical calculations known to the Hindus with the greatest possible 
ease and despatch. Wliile a Siddhdnta explains the general 'principles 
of the Hindu astronomical system, and thereby enables the attentive 

student to construct for himself the rules which are to guide liis calcu- 
lations, a karanagrantha exhibits those rules ready made and reduced 
to the most practical and succinct shape without, however, explainino' the 
theory on which they are based. A karanagrantha is thus sufficient for 
all piaoiical purposes, but not really intelligible without the study of the 
Siddhanta from which its rules are derived. That it takes for the 
starting-point of ffs calculations not the beginning of the Tuga'or kalpa 
but that of the S'aka era is of course merely a consequence of the desire 
to render all calculations as easy and short as possible. The most im- 
portant books of the karana class are the Grahalaghava by Gape& 
Daivajna, the Bhasvati by S'atananda, the Karapakutuhala by Bhaskara 
and, among more ancient works, the Khandakhadyaka by Brahmagupta 
and, holding the first rank in importance, the Panchasiddhantika. 

This latter work has, however, a wider scope than an ordinary 
karanagrantlia. It does not form the practical complement of one Sid- 
dhanta only, as for instance the karanakutuhala does with regard to the 
Siddhanta S iromapi, bnt as its name indicates, it gives rules in accord- 
ance with five different Siddhantas. These Siddhantas are, as we now 
may see from the introductory verses of the Panchasiddhantika itself 
while formerly our information regarding them was derived from the 
Bfihat Sanihita and its commentary, the Saura, Paulpsa, Rornaka 
Vasishtha and Brahma or Paitamaha Siddhantas. Of those five kd’ 
dhantas only the Saura or Siirya Siddhanta is known to exist at present" 
The Paulife, Romaka, Paitamaha Siddhantas appear to bo lost ; I am 
doubtful whether the Vasishtha Siddhanta to which Varaha Mihira Tufm-s 
has come down to our time or not. We are thus on the whole not in^ a 
position to elucidate the highly condensed and often altogether enig- 
matical rules of the Panchasiddhantika by referring to the Siddhantas on 
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wliich tbej are fonnded, but must explain them hj themselves as well as we 
can, availing ourselves of the fragmentary collateral information which 
may be derived from other sources, and must finally attempt to reconstrue 
from the karana rules the leading features of the Siddhantas on which 
they were founded. The latter part of the task is of course the most 
impoiijant, but a^t the same time the most difficult one, and we shall for 
the present succeed in it only very partially. Were it not that Yaraha 
Miliim has allowed himself in many points to be more circumstantial 
than ordinary karana-writers are, so that the Panchasiddhantika may in 
fact be said to occupy a kind of intermediate position between a 
karana and a Siddhanta, the task would be an altogether hopeless one. 
As it is, it remains difficult enough and only the manifest importance of 
the book can maintain the zeal of the student whose efforts at unravelling 
the sense of the obscure stanzas are foiled more than once. There are 
of coarse a considerable number of passages which are by no means 
difficult to understand, some entire chapters even fail under that cate- 
gory ; but then those chapters and passages are easy because they 
contain no matter new to us and merely restate what we already know 
from other sources. The chapters which add to our store of knowledge 
are throughout difficult, some of them so much so that there is no 
chance of their being fiiliy understood until better nc^nuscripts of the 
Panchasiddhantika are found. Other passages again, although difficult, 
may be explained satisfactorily. Some of this latter class, viz., those 
treating of the mean motions of the planets according to two Siddhantas 
will form the subject of this paper.^ A few introductory remarks on 
the eonteuts of the entire work and the consideration of a few specially 
interesting passages will be premised before we enter on our special 
.task. ■ 

The Panchasiddhantika appears to be divided into eighteen adhya- 
yas, although the exact number may be a matter of some doubt, as in the 
manuscripts the endings of the chapters are not very clearly marked, and 

* I may mention hero that I am engaged, with the assistance of Pandit Sixdha- 
kara one of the foremost JTyotishis of Benares, in preparing an edition and transla- 
tion of the entire Panchasiddhantika as far as the deficiencies of the manuscripts 
etc. will allow. But as it is uncertain when this task will be accomplished, I think 
it advisable to publish in the interim some of the more interesting results. I avail 
myself of this opportunity to acknowledge the very valuable assistance I have 
received from Pandit Sudhakara in preparing the present paper. He has verified 
many of my calculations and in some points tendered original suggestions which 
were most useful. I specially mention his advice to calculate the kshepa quantities 
of the Surya Siddhanta from the beginning of the Kalpa, an advice the carrying out 
of which led to most satisfactory results. 
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tlio mmiboririg of tlic Ktaiwas Is earned on through seve'ml aclhydja?!, Tlio 
lirat axlJjjaya, called fcxranavaiara, contains some in trod iic lory versen, a 
rule for tlie calcniatiun of the ahargaria, statements regat'ding tlw ilif- 
fereiit yugas nsod in the Paniisa, Romaka-, Surja Sicldhantawj and soiao 
1 ‘ijles I'egarding the caleiiJation of the regents of the years, mouths, etc.. 
The second very short adhyaya is called at its end mikshatradidiheda and 
np]>arently contains rules about the mean piaccs of tin,: moon, length 
of day and night, shadow, etc. The thhd adhyaya is maihcnl at the end 
Paulisa Siddhaiita ’’ and contains the most important rules for the 
calculation of the mean place of the sun, the true places of sun and 
moon, the moon’s node, latitude, teiTCstrial longitude, aynna, etc. TIiti 
fourth adhyaya, marked merely as karanadliyayas chaturthah ” contains 
the table of sines and matter corresponding to tliat of tlie tiiird 
adhyaya of the Surya Siddhanta. The very short .tiftli adiiyaya is 
entitled S asidarsanam. The sixth adhyaya contains chaiidra.graha.uuTn, 
i. c., the rules for calculating lunar eclipses according to tlie Pauli sa 
Siddhanta, the matter of all the preceding chapters having been merely 
preliminary to the calculation of eclipses. The seventh adhyaya treats 
of solar eclixises Pauiisa siddhante ravigrahanam.” Tlieeiglitli chapter 
treats of the calculation of solar eclipses according to the liomalca 
Siddhanta and contains at the same time all the general information 
about the Romaka Siddhanta which the Paucliasiddhantika affords. The 
ninth adhyaya has for its subject the calculation of solar eclipses accord- 
ing to the vSiirya Siddhanta wdth preliminary statements about tlie mean 
motions, etc. of snn and moon. The tenth adliyaya treats of lunar 
eclipses according to the same Biddlianta. The eleventh adhyaya called 
at it B close avarnunatyekadaso ’dhjayah’’ contains additioiml matter 

about eclipses. The twclftli very short adhyaya ‘‘ paj'tamuhasiddhanto 
dvadaso ’dliyayah ” is the only chapter which treats of the Paiiamalia 
or Brahma Siddhanta. The thirteenth adliyaya trailokyasamstbdnam ” 
contains information akin to that which is found in tlio twelfth chapter 
of the Siirya Siddhanta. The fourteenth adhyaya “ chlicdyakayantraui ” ’ 
gives information about astronomical instruments, etc. The fifteenth 
adbyaya jyotishopanishad ” states the differences prodiieod in eclipses 
of tli,e sun by diff:erence of locality ; the different opinions a])oui the 
beginning of the day, etc. The sixteenth adhyaya Buryasiddlijlnto 
madlijagatih ” states the mean motions of the planets accorfliiig^ to the 
Surya Siddhanta. The seventeenth adhyaya “ taragnihasphutikarauuni ” 
gives the rules for calculating the true places of the |)laiiets. The last 
adhyaya Paulisasiddhante taragrahaii ” contains rules about the heliacal 
rising and' sitting etc. of the planed, apparently according to the 
Paulisa Siddhanta. 
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The introductorj verses in wbicli Ya,ralia Miliira states tlie purport 
of the entire Panchasiddhantika rim as follows : — 

!I 

mm 11 

WT I 

II 

mm 'ri^ixm’m \ 

I 


Tlieso verses are followed by the rule concerning the calculation of 
the ahargana which will be considered later on. In the last chapter the 
author nanies himself as Yaraha Mihira of Avanti. 

I further extmet a statement found in tlie 3rd chapter -which is of 
consklei'ul^le interest as containing a very cleai^ indication of the depen- 
dence of Hindu astronomy on Greek science. We read there : 

“The midis arising from the difi’erence in longitude from Yavana, 
(i, e.j Yavanapura) are seven and a tliird in Avanti, nine in Benares ; the 
metliod of ascertaining thein I will state elsewhere.” 

Tlie verse contains a statement of the drh'erence in longitude between 
Ujjain and Benares on the one side and Yavanajiura on the other side. 
Tiiat by the hitter name (which occurs in another place of the PahcLui- 
siddhaiitika also) we have to understand Alexandria has been remarked 
by Professor Kern already ; the passage we are considering at present 

A. B. 

t A. B. ofln^: 

j A. " 

§ A, 0^1^ 

II ? A. added in margin) 

f Both MSS. 



iiiriiishes tile pi’oor. riiie real eastern longitude {from Oreeiiwlcli) of 
IJjjaiu is 75^ 51^ 47/, tliat of Benares 83^ 3' 4^ tliafc of Alexainlrla 
52^; tiierefore, tlie seconds being neglected, UJjain is in 4f]'^ Long. 
Benares in od"" 11' E. Long, from Alexandria. If we now, on tlie otlier liuud, 
calculate tlie dilference in longitude of the mentioned t]j.re<,i [ilaces from 
the difFerence in time stated by Varalia IMibira we obtain 44^ a.s Bm 
longitude of UjjaiiL from Alexandria and 54'' as the longilmit* of Benares 
iVoin the same place. Tlie error involved in Yaraba i\riid.ra/s deter- 
mination is not inconsiderable, but not greatei* tlian iniglil have been 
expected, certainly not too great for our assuming with eouOdonce llmt 
ravanapura is to be identihed mtli Alexandria.* As tt transfer of ITel- 
leiiic astronomy to India could not have tahen place wirdiout smjie 
dciterniiiiatioii of the interval in longitude we might assume sncii a- dehn* 
miiiation to have been made even if no trace of it had been ])reserved in 
India ; still it is satisfactory to find the determination explicitly siated 
in the liook wliich pi*of esses to give an account of the fundamental Sid- 
liharitas. ' ' 

Before leaving tliis subject we must refer to anotlicr passage of the 
Paueliasiddhantika whicli is quoted by Bliattotpala, and which has hoen 
supposed to contain likewise a statement about the diifereiiee in longi- 
tude between Ujjain and Alexandria. It occurs in tbo lotii adhyaya 
and need not be re^irinted here in full as it has already been published 
by Professor Kern in bis paper on some fragments of Aryabhata, Journal 
of the .Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XX, 1863 and again in the Preface to 
his edition of the Brihat Sarnliita, p. 53. The two lines immedkteJy 
concerning us liere are given by Professor Kern, as follows : 

fiesnirtTsfirf%?r! i 

and rendered Sinliucliarya states the sum of days (to begin) from sun- 
rise at Lanka and, if we adopt this, they must begin in the country of 
tlie Yavaiias at the time that ten muliurtas of the night are paKst.” I^’rom 
this Professor Kern concludes that in the opinion of Yaixiha Mihira the 
meridian of Yavana-pura has a longitude west fi‘om the meridian of 
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Lafika, of (50 d.cgi*ees. (See Preface, p. 54*) Tliis translation of tlie 
text us given by Bhattotpaia and tlie inference be draws from it arc 
indeed quite correct ; but we see at once that the passage as it staiKls 
caniiot be reconciled with the one translated above from which there 
results a diii'erence of longitude amounting to 44^^ only. The apparent 
contradiction is solved when we turn to the text of the Pahchasiddhaiitilva 
as exliiijited in the two inanuscnpts available at present. For there the 
reading at the conclusion of the second line is not but rri^PTT, so 

tliat we have to translate “ Sirahacliarya states the snm of days to begin 
from sunrise at Lafika ; when ten mnhurtas of the night of the Yavanas 
are passed (the day is stated to begin) by their gnru, {i. e,, the gui*u of 
the Yavaiias who I suppose is no other than the often-quoted astrono- 
mical writer Yavanesvara)d^ The two lines therefore contain uncon- 
nected stateTiients, and do not in any way enable us to draw a conclusion 
about what Yaraha Mihira considered to be the relative longitude of 
Lafika (or UJjaiti) and Alexandria. In addition I quote a passage from 
some Tinknowii writer found in the Marichi (on Siddhanta-Siromani, 
Gaiiitadhyaya, Madliyamadhikara, desantara) which being apparently a 
periphrase of the passage from the Pahchasiddhantika confirms the text 
and translation of the latter as given above : 

^SSoinc declare the day to begin from sunrise, others from noon ; 
again others fj’oin the moment when the sun has half set. The prince 
of the Yavanas reckons the heginning of the day from (the moment 
when) ten mnhiirtas of the night (are past), Latacharya again in his 
book from midnight.’^ 

Here the “ yavananripatih ” of the third line answers to the 
yavanugiira of Yaraha Mihira and renders the identification of the 
latter with Yavanesvara more probable. The statement made in the 
last line abont Latacharya is mistaken as, according to the Fancha- 
siildhantika, tliat writer reckoned the beginning of the day from sunset, 
while midnight was chosen as starting-point by Aryabhata. 

After these preliminaries we now enter on a discnssioii of those 
passages of the Panchasiddhantika which contain the rules for the cal- 
culation of the mean places of the planets according to the Surya and 
Eomaka Biddhantas. Beginning with the former we at first extract a 
stanza of the Ist adhyaya which furnishes us with the requisite informa- 
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tioH about tbe yiiga acknowledged bj tlie Surja Siddbanta as known to 
Varaba ’MiMra. .. 



According to tlie Surya Siddlianta there are in 180,000 years 
00,3^^^ intercalary inontbs and 1,045,095 omitted lunar days.'' 

Coinxiaring these statements with those to he found on the same 
Xioiiit ill the hitherto known Surya Biddhanta, we observe of coarse at 
once that the Paficliasiddhantika, as w^as to be expected from a karaua- 
grantha, emx>loys reduced numbers. The knowm Surya Siddlninta gives 
tbe corresponding ligures for a mahayuga of 4,320,000 years of w'luclt period 
the 180,000 yeai’s of the Pahehasiddhantika are the twcntY-foiirtli part. 
We therefore multix>ly the 60,389 intercalary months hy 24 and find that 
the product 1,593,336 agrees with the figure which the Siiiya Siddlianta 
(I. 38) gives for the intercalaij months. We, however, meet with a 
discrepancy when comparing the two statements regarding the number 
of the omitted lunar days. The Surya Siddlianta (I. 38) assumes the 
number of omitted lunar days in one mahayuga to be 25,082,252, while 
the number stated above, 1,045,095, niultix>lied by 24 gives as product 
25,082,280, which figure exceeds the former one by 28. If wo now 
X>roeeed to deduce from the above statements about the nature of 
the yuga of the Siirya Siddlianta as kno^vn to Yaraha Mihira the 
length of the sidereal solar year (by calculating according to the 
known Indian fashion the number of the titliis of the entire ynga, 
deducting from it the titliikahayas and dmding tlie rcinairidei' liy 
the number of solar years) we obtain as the result 365'^ 6^^ 12' 36"' ; while 
the length of the year of the known Siirya Siddlianta, in accordance 
writh the smaller number of the omitted lunar days, amounts to a little 
more, t’A., 365*^ 6^ 12' 36-56". The discrepancy is a slight one, but it 
suffices to show that the Surya Siddlianta wdiich Yaraha Mihira had 
before himself was difiterent from the one known to us. It might ]>erhapB 
be objected that the discrepancy is only an axiparent one, Yaraha Mihii'a 
having slightly changed one of the numbers of the Surya Siddhanta in 
order to be able to reduce all numbers more consideraldj and tliereliy 
to establish more convenient rules for calculation. That the karana 
WTiters are in the habit of proceeding in that manner is weli-knowui, and 
we slmll see later on that Yaraha Mihira submits in certain eases the 
exact numbers to certain altemtions. The present case, however, is of 
a different nature. The passage about the yuga of the Sdrja Siddlninta 
is not an. independent rule, in the formulation of which the writer might 
have allowed Mmself certain liberties, but a mere statement reproducing 
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the floch'iies of anotlier work, and as sneli it would be of no value 
whatever If it were not strictly accurate. Wc shall moreover meet later 
on witli several other instances showing that the mere fact of Yaralia 
lUiliiinAs statements not agreeing with the knowm Siirja Siddhanta is 
not suflicient to throw a doubt on their accuracy. It is hiialiy to be 
remarked that the solar year of the Surya Siddhanta as knowui to 
Yaraha Mihira is identical with the solar year of that Paulisa Siddhanta 
about ‘vvliieh Bliattotpala in his commentary on the Brihat Samhita has 
given us some information {Of. Colebrooke’s Essays, II, p. 865). 

We next turn to some verses containing rules for the calculation of 
the mean places of sun and moon according to the Siirya Siddluinta. 
They are found in the 9th adhyaya : 

■ ■ ■ . 

The (mean place of the) sun is found, for midday at Avanti, by 
multiplying the ahargana by 800, deducting 442, and then dividing by 
29*2, 

This verse contains two elements which are to be considered 
separately ; in the first place a general rule for calculating the mean 
place of the sun, in the second place a so-called kshepa, i. a., an either 
additive or subtractive quantity whose introduction into the rule enables 
us to take for the starting-point of our calculations the epoch of the 
karana instead of the begimxing of the yuga. The general rule is 
iimlerstood ^vithout difficulty. It bases on the proportion : if in 
65,740,575 savana days (i. e., the savana days contained in 180,000 
years), tliere take place 180,000 revolutions of the sun or, both numbers 
being reduced by 225, if 800 revolutions take place in 292,207 days, 
how many revolutions will take place in the given ahargana ? The result 
is the mean place of the sun at the end of the given ahargana. We now 
turn to the kshepa 442. If on the first Chaitra S'aka 427, whicli date 
is the starting-point of all calculations of the Paiichasiddhantika,t the 
sun liad performed an entire number of revolutions without remainder 
a kshepa w'ould of course not be requii*ed. The actual kshepa, 442 on 

442 

the other hand shows that at the mentioned time — — -r — were wanting 

292207 

^ Both manuscripts read in the first lino in the second 
Tho second emendation is shown by calculation to bo necessary. Both emendations 
aro borne out by the maiuuscripts of Bhattotpala who (quotes the above verso. A. 
reads ^#3^ B. 

t See about this point the rule for calculating the ahargana which will he 
discussed later on in connootion with the Eomaka Siddhanta. 
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reTOJiition. i>iOvy in order to explain tins kshepa we iniist aneertam 
aecoTiliiig to what principles and starting from wlrieh period Tarafia 
]\tiliira calculated the mean place of the sun on the 1st Chaiira H'abi 
4*27. The principles are doubtless those on which the statement con- 
cerning the nature of the yoga and the general rule for eolcmljiring the 
sards mean places are founded, and tve can therefore be in no iincevlairity 
as to the method of forming the ahargana and calculating from Ir. the 
iTiadhyama Surya. Less ceidain is thn epoch beginning frnn wliicli tlie 
ahargana is to he formed. If we tiy the diilhreiit possibilities we foid 
that neither the beginning of the Kaliynga nor the end f>f tlie Kritrjyitga 
lead to the ahoye-stated kshepa, that, however, a calculation starting from 
the beginning of the kalpa gives tlie desired result, although the course 
of procedure involves a few small irregularities. I will succinctly state 
the details of the calculation in order to facilitate its control. Tiie sura 
of years (the varshagana) from the beginning of the kalpa to the epoch 
of the karana amounts to 1,955,883,006 (1,953,720,000 to the end of the 
krita, 2,100,000 for Treta and Dvapara, 3,179 from begimiing* of Kali to 
S'aka, 427 from S'aka to epoch of Karana). From the vorshagana wo 
deduce in the customary manner (availing ourstdves, iiow^ever, of tlie 
elements of the yuga as stated by Yaralia Miliira, not of the corn^spond- 
ing elements of the known Surya Siddhanta) the adhimasas, 'which wo 

find to amount to 721,384,203 + "ToirTyr* Instead of those wc take^ 

loOUUU 

svalpantaratvat, 721,384,204 and thus obtain as the number of eli/indra" 
masas for the entire stated period 24,191,987,470. Multiplying this 
number by 30 get the tithis from which we deduce, by means of 
the statement about the tithikshajas of the yaga, the number of tlio 

404k>r>R 

ishta kshayaha. We find 11,356,023,200 + Instead of this 

we take 11,350,023,207 which deducted from the tithis gives for the 
ishta savana ahargana 7,14,403,001,073. Multiplying this number by 
800, according to the general rule about the mean places of tlie sun, 
and dividing by 292,207 we find that the sun has performed, from the 
beginning of the kalpa down to the epoch of the Panelias id- 

42 

dhantika, 1,955,883,600 —"292207 The required kshepa is 

442 

r— “Tir. But now we liave to remember that the ahargaiia of the 

292207 

Surya Siddhanta gives the mean places of the planets at midnight at 
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Lanka while the rule of Yaraha Mihira is, as we have seen, meant to 
give their mean places at noon. We therefore have to deduct frcm the 
mean place of the sun as found hitherto his mean motion for half a day, 
in order to obtain his mean place on the preceding noon. This mean 
800 , 400 ^ 


motion for a day is 


292207 


, half of which is 


292207 


Combining 


this 


quantity with the one found above 


42 


292207 


we get 


subtractive 

442 

— *292207 ’ ^ 2 :act quantity stated in Yaraha Mihira’s rule. The 

result has therefore justified the small assumptions made in the calcnla- 
tion of the ahargana ; the latter will moreover receive additional con- 
firmation from the rules about the mean places of the moon and the 
planets which will be discussed later on. 

The period of 800 years comprising 292,207 savana days whereby 
to calculate the mean place of the sun is of frequent occurrence in Indian 
astronomical ^ratings and tables. It is employed by Brahmagupta in the 
Khanda-khadya. It is found in the Siamese astronomical rules which 
became known in Europe as early as 1688 and were first interpreted by 
Cassini. It is likewise used in the astronomical tables sent to France by 
the Pere Patouillet and explained by Bailiy in his Traits de TAstronomie 
Indienne et Orientale, (p. 64 ; Discours preliminaire, p. xi). 

The verse which in the Panchasiddhantika follows next on the one 
explained above runs as follows : 

(In the first line we have to read ; in the second line, as will 

appear from the calculation, ; B. reads^Gf^f^^o.) 

Multiply (the aliargana) by 900,000, deduct 670,217 and divide 
by 24,689,606 ; the result is the mean place of the moon.’’ The general 
rule about the mean places of the moon which is contained in this 
verse is easily explained from the statements on the yuga of the Surya 
Siddhanta which we have had occasion to consider. The yuga com- 
prises 180,000 years. Multiplying these by 12 and adding the intercalary 
months we hav^ 2,226,389 lunar synodical months. Again adding 
to these the 180,000 revolutions of the sun we get 2,406,389 as the 
number of the sidereal revolutions of the moon which take plaee in one 
yuga. (Dividing by the last number the savana days of the yuga we 
find as the length of the sidereal month 27<^ 7^^ 43' 12*60^'. The length 
of the sidereal month of the knowm Surya Siddhanta amounts to 27^ 7^ 
48' I2;64''). From the fact of 2,406,389 sidereal revolutions of the moon. 
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being coiitamed in 05,746,575 days tlie mean place of tbe irioon for atiy 
given aliargaiia might of coiLr*se be dediieed directly ; smaller 3iomhei‘H 
we«>, however, desirable as facilitating the ealciilatious, and Varaha 
^liliira iiierefore substitaxted the relatiou of ii00,000 rovolutioiis to 
24,589,50(3 days which olfers the advantage of a smaller divisor, and a 
not only smaller bat also much simpler mnltiplicator. The sul.stitntion 
involves indeed a slight inaccuracy since 900,000 revolutions of the moon 

take ]place in 24,589,506 -h days, the fractional part of which 

quantity is neglected in the general mile. The error which results 
thei-efrom is, although insignihcant, not to remain uncorrected and 
Varaha Mihira adds therefore (after one intervening verse about the 
mean place of the moon’s uchcha) the following rule : 

Multiply the (elapsed) revolutions of the moon by 51 and divide 
by 8,120 ; the (resulting) seconds are to be deducted (from the mean 
place of the moon as found by the general rule),” (The second part of 
the rule refers to the moon’s uchcha). The correction stated here is 
easily accounted for. By a proportional calculation we find that the 

moon perforins in ' -v' ' A sa ^ 14,708 seconds of a circle. To 

240t>oo9 

so much consequently the error resulting from the neglect of the frac- 
tion amounts for 900,000 revolutions. The error for one revolution is 

therefore equal to seconds or, as Vaniha Mihira prefers to ex- 

^ 9UUUU0 ^ 


press it, reducing both numbers by 288, to (about) seconds. The 

explanation of the kshepa, 670,217 is not quite so simple as that of the 
solar ksliepa. Yv^e of course again employ the kaipiidy-ahargana ivbich 
had led to a satisfactoiy result in the case of the siux’s mean place. If 
we, however, proceed according to the general rule given by Varahfi 
Mihira, multiplying that aiiargana by 900,000 and dividing by 24,589,506 
and finally applying the prescribed correction, ive find that the remainder 
combined with the moon’s mean motion for half a day does not equal tlie 
stated kshepa. The fact is that approximately correct rules and approxi- 
mately accurate corrections are applicable to comparatively short periods, 
but become altogether misleading if periods of very considerable length 
as for instance the kalpady-ahargana are concerned. In such cases we 
must discojitinne the use of redded factors and employ absolutely correct 
numbers. In the present instance we consequently have to employ the 
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laiiriber of lunar montlis and savana days of the entire yiiga. We 
raiiltiply the kalpady-aliargana as formed above by 2,406,389 (=tlie 
iimiibcr of the sidereal revolutions of the moon in a ynga), divide by 
65,746,575 (= number of savana days), reject the quotient which ex- 
presses the complete revolutions and keep the remainder 65,157,822 which 
indicates that at the time of the epoch the moon had, in addition to the 


complete revolutions, perfoiuned 


of a revolution or, W'hich is 


the same, that 


588753 

65746575 


were wanting to a complete revolution. 


This 


fraction, in order to be capable of being introduced into the general 
rale must he turned into 24,589,506^^® ; which being done we obtain 


,220197) 

24589506' 


To this quantity again we have to add half the amount of 


the moon’s daily mean motion = 


450000 

24589506 


in order to find the mean 


place of the moon at noon instead of the following; midnight. The addi- 
tion of the two subtractive quantities gives — 670,197, which quantity 
differs by 20 only from the kshepa stated in Yaraha Mihira’s rule : the 
discrepancy to whatever reasons it may he owing is much too small to 
he taken into account ; the difference in the mean place of the moon at 
the time of the epoch which results from it amounts to 1" S'" only. 

The rule following next on the one referring to the mean motion of 
the moon teaches how to find the mean place of the moon’s uchcha. A 
few unimportant emendations being made, it runs as follows : 





Add 2,260,356 to (the ahargana) multiplied by 900 and divide by 
2,908,789 ; the result is the mean place of the uchcha of the m.oon.” 

From the general rule involved in the above viz. that 900 revolu- 
tions of the moon’s uchcha take place in 2,908,789 days, it follows that one 
revolution occupies 3,231<^ 23^1 42' 16* 76'^ Comparing this period with 
tlie duration of the revolution according to the known Stirya Siddlianta 
which amounts to 3,232^ 2^ 14' 53-4” we feel at once inclined to suspect 
that the difference of the two quantities which is rather considerable is 
not merely owing to Yaraha MihWs desii*e of establishing a rule offering 
facilities for practical calculations but results from a real discrepancy of 
the two Surya Siddhantas. And a closer consideration of the point con- 
firms this suspicion. According to the known Surya Siddhaiita the 
chandrochcha of the moon performs 488,203 resolutions in one mahayuga 
If we now, in order to ascertain the corresponding number of the 
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Stirya SiddLanta Icnown to Yaralia Mihira, multiply tlie 1,577,917,800 
days of tlie maliayuga by 900 and divide by 2,908,789 wo get as 
quotient iie'arly 488,219. Yaralia Milnra’s Siuya Siddliaiita there- 
fore reckoned so many revolutions of the uchclia to one malniyuga 
and it is of interest to remark that it therein exactly agreed with, the 
doctrine of Aryabhata (see the Aryabliatiya edited by Kern, p. G). 
Wg finally test tbe exactness of our assumption by the calculation of the 
kshepa stated in Yaralia Miliirahs rule. Multiplying the kalpady-ahar- 
gaiia as ascertained before by 488,219 and di\dding the product by 
1,577,917,800 (the number of the days of a yuga) -we get as rernaiiider 

1226408787 ^ , . , . . 

15779 i' 7800 '* quantity wnicn expresses the fraction of 

the revolution incomplete at tbe epoch of the karana into 2,908, 7S9ths 
in order to render it capable of being introduced into the general rule, 
we obtain for the numerator 2260805- (and a small fraction). From 
this positive kshepa we finally deduct 450 = half the daily motion of the 
uchcha in order to carry back the mean place to the preceding noon ; the 
remainder 2,260,357 differs hy one only from the kshepa stated in the rule. 
It thus appears that the number we had assumed for the revolutions of 
the uchcha according to Yaraha Mihira’s Surya Siddhanta is the right one. 
Yaraha Mihira finally applies a correction which becomes necessary in 
consequence of reduced and slightly inaccurate figures ha.viiig been em- 
ployed in the general rule. The amount of this correction is stated in 
the second half of the verse quoted above etc., lam, 

however, unable for the present to account for it hy calculation. The 
fault possibly lies with the coiTuption of the manuscripts. 

The same chapter contains a rule for calculating the mean places of 
the moon’s node ; which I am, however, unable to explain. We therefore 
turn now to the 16th adhyaya which treats of the mean places of the 
so-called tara-grahas. The text of this short adhyaya runs as follows : 


■ ■■ ■ 

» A. B. o^rEff A. B. 

■}■ A.jr^x® B. »Jx-E%%r. 
j B. fsr^. 

§ A. ^12^. 

II B. A’ 
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sr^T^ f^-jIT; (?) 1 

^ HOT HRT^ I M 

%! fw wi^r: i ** 
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H# I §§ 

fHf^-HT HSTOWf^HT! I |i H 
fH'gHT I f f 

FfOT! SjfsCKHHHWW’it^^Hi: I *** 

(The few remaining verses 6f the adhyaya will lie quoted below,) 

1. The determination of the (mean places of the) smaller planets 
({, e.^ the grahas except snn and moon) for midnight at Avanti is as 


follows : 
“ 2. 
“ 3. 
433,232. 
4. 
“ 5. 


Mercury and Venus have the same motion with the mean sun. 
For Jupiter multiply the ahargana by 100 and divide by 


For Mars multiply the ahargana by 1 and divide by ^ 

For Saturn multiply the ahargana by 1000 and divide by 
10,766,066, 

“ 6. The quotients are the entire revolutions, the remainders are the 
mean places of the planets in their order. 

“ 7. For each revolution of Jupiter 10 tatparas (thirds, i, e., sixtieth 
parts of a second) are to be dedneted. 

8. 14 tatparas are to foe added for each revolution of Mars ; 
6 are to be deducted for each revolution of Saturn. 

9. 10. 4 signs, 2 degrees, 28 minutes and 49 seconds are to be 
added to the mean place of Saturn. 

“ 11. 8 degrees, 6 minutes and 20 seconds are the additive quantity 
for Jupiter. 
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12. For Mars tbe additive qaantity are 2 signs, 15 degrees, 35 
niiniites. 

13. For the S'ighra of Mercmy, mnltiplj the aliargaiia by 100 and 
divide by 8,707. 

“ 14. There the kRhej>a amounts to the product of four and a half 
tatparas into the (accomplished) revolutions. 

“15. For the Slghra of Venus multiply the ahargaua by 10 and 
divide by 2,247. 

“ 16. To be added are ten and a half seconds multiplied by the re vo- 
lutions. ' 

“ 17, 28 degrees of Leo (i. e., 4 signs plus 28 degrees) and 17 
minutes are the additive quantity of the Sighra of Biidha. 

“ 18. From (the Shghra of) Yenus are to he deducted 332,961 
seconds.” 

Of these sixteen lines, lines 1 to 6 contain rules for the calculation of 
the mean places of the five planets. Lines 7 and 8 state what corrections 
liave to he applied to the mean places of Jupitei*, Mars and Saturn if calcu- 
lated according to the rules jjreviously laid down. Lines 9 to 12 inform us 
what quantities are to be added to the mean places calculated and corrected 
according to the preceding rules, i. e., they state the mean longitudes of 
the planets at the epoch of the Karana. Lines 13 to 16 contain the rules 
for calculating and correcting the mean places of the Sighra of Mercury 
and Yenus. 

Let us now enter into details and compare the above statement re- 
garding the planets’ periods of revolution with what is known from otliei' 
sources. Of Jupiter it is stated in line 3 that it pei‘forms 100 revolutions 
in 433,232 days ; one revolution therefore occupies 4,332*32 days. This 
nearly agrees with the doctrine of the published Surya Siddhanta which 
counts 364,220 revolutions of Jupiter to 1 mahayuga of 4,320,000 years, 
and consequently, the mahayuga comprising 1,577,917,828 days, 1 revolu- 
tion to 4,332*3,206,523 days. A small diiference between Jupiter’s periods 
of revolution according to the known Siirya Siddhanta and the Siirya 
Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika results of course from the repeatedly 
mentioned fact of the yuga of the latter work comprising 28 days less. We 
therefore assume at first that the Sdrya Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika 
also gave 364,220 revolutions to 1 yuga, and therefrom derive the exact 
1577917800 

period of one revolution — — =: 4,332*3,205,754. From this it 

appears that the general rule given above, according to which 1 revolution 
comprises 4,332*32 days, is inaccurate and stands in need of a correction, 
III order to ascertain the amount of the latter we take the difference of the 
accurate and the approximate periods of revolution = 0*0005754 and there- 
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from derive bj means of a proportion (4,332*3,205,754 : 360 = 0*0005754 : 
>C ) tliat fractional part of a circle wliicb Jupiter passes tbroiigb. in the 
0'0005754tb of a day. The result are 10'^' of a circle. Tliereby is ex- 
plained tlie rule given in line 7 according to wbicb 10"' for each revolution 
have to be deducted from the mean place of J npiter resulting from line 3. 
We finally have to explain the kshepa stated in line 11. Multiplying the 
kalpady-ahargana by 364, 220 and dividing by the days of a mahaynga 
we find that from the beginning of the kalpa down to the epoch of the 


book, Jupiter had performed 16490909 + 


1776393 

78895890 


revolutions. 


The 


fraction turned into degrees, minutes etc. gives S° 6' 20" for the mean 
longitude of Jupiter at the time of the epoch. As according to line 1, the 
rules for the mean longitudes of the planets refer to midnight at Avanti, 
the deduction of half a day’s mean motion which had to be made in the 
case of sun, moon and moon’s apsis is not required here. 

We next turn to Mars. According to line 4, 1 revolution of Mars 
takes place in 687 days. The round number clearly shows the rule to be 
only an approximate one, and it now becomes our task to ascertain the 
exact determination on which it is founded. According to the published 
Surya Siddhanta, Mars performs 1 revolution in 686*99,749,394 days, and 
it so might appear that the approximate value 687 presupposes the more 
accui’ate value 686*9,974... (if we neglect for the moment the small difei** 
ence resulting from the slightly different number of the days of a yuga 
according to the two Surya Siddhantas) and that consequently the 
Siirya Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika, as well as the known Surya 
Siddhanta counts 2,296,832 revolutions of Mars to 1 mahayuga. But if on 
this assumption we try to explain the correction of Mars’ mean place which 
is stated in line 8 and the kshepa mentioned in line 12, we are unsuccess- 
ful and conclude therefrom that our assumption has been premature. We 
therefore try the opposite coui'se and proceed to deduce the number of 
revolutions which Mars performs in one yuga from the correction of 
fourteen tatparas for each revolution. If Mars, as the general rule teaches, 
performs 360'^ in 687 days, it passes through 14"' in 0*000124 ... of a 
day. This fmction has therefore to be deducted from the approximate 
period of revolution, 687 days, when the remainder, 686*999874 days, 
indicates the accurate period of revolution. By this again we divide 
the days of the yuga (1,577,917,800). The quotient, 2,296,824, indicates 
that according to the Stirya Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika, Mars 
performs in one yuga 2,296,824 revolutions ; which number agrees with 
that given in the Aryabhatiya, (p. 4) and likewise in the Paulisa Sid- 
dhanta (Colebrooke’s Essays, II, p. 365). This number finally explains 
the kshepa stated in Hue 12 j for if we multiply by it the kalpady-ahargaija 
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and divide by the number of the days of a yuga, the remainder, which 
indicates the mean longitude of Mars at the time of the epoch, is 2® 15° 
35 '. 

Passing on to Saturn we find it stated in lino 5 tliat 1000 revolutions 
of the planet occupy 10,766,066 days. One revolution therefore occupies 
1076G-066 days. The difference of this value from the corresponding 
value which result, s from the statements of the known Siirya Siddlianta, 
vis., 10765-77307461, is too considerable for us to assume that the Siirya 
Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika should have agreed vith the laiown 
Siirya Siddhanta in reckoning 146,568 revolutions of Saten to 1 
mahayuga. In older to find the number of revolutions actually acknow- 
ledged by the former work we therefore again have recourse to the 
correction of Saturn’s mean longitude. As according to the latter (see 
line 8) 5'" have to be deducted for each revolution of Saturn, the period 
assumed for Saturn’s revolution in the general rule is too short and has 
to be lengthened by the time which Saturn requu-es to pass thi-ough 5"' 
of a circle. That time amounts to 0-0007 ... of a day. Tliis 'being 
added to 10766-066 and the days of a yuga being divided by the sum'^ 
10766-0667, the quotient, 146,564, indicates the number of revolutions 
in one yuga. This result shows that here too the Siirya Siddlianta 
referred to by Varaha Mihira agreed with the A'ryabliatiya and the 
Paulisa Siddhanta while it differed from the known SArya Siddhanta. 
Pinally in order to explain the kshepa we multiply the kalpady-ahargana 
by 146,564 and divide the product by the days of a yuga. The residt— 
4 s 2» 28' 49"— indicates the mean longitude of Saturn at the time of the 
epocli in strict agreement with line 9. 

We now turn to Mercury and Yenus whose periods of revolution 
are treated in the Indian systems as revolutions of their aghras while 
the mean place of the two planets is supposed always to correspond to 
the mean place of the sun. The latter circumstance is mentioned in line 
2. Lines 9 and 10 state the real period of revolution of Mercury and the 
rale for finding its mean longitude. A hundred revolutions are reckoned 
to 8,797 days ; one revolution therefore occupies 87-97 days. The known 
Siirya Siddhanta gives to one yuga 17,937,060 revolutions of Mercury ; 
to one of the latter therefore 87-969702 days. So far it might appear 
that the two Siddhantas agree with regard to the number of revolutions 
of Mercury; this supposition, however, does not confirm itself when 
we make use of the eoiTection stated in line 14 for the purpose of deducing 
therefrom the number of Mercury’s revolutions in one yuga. We find 
by proportion that Mercury takes 0-000005 of a day to pass through 
4-5'" of a circle ; we therefore subtract the fraction from 87-97 and divide 
by the remainder the days of a yuga, when the^quotient, 1,793,700, 
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indicates tlie mimber of Mercurj’s reYoliitions. This number agrees 
neither with the one stated in the known Snrja Siddluinta (1 7,937,060) 
nor with the doctrine of i^rjabhata who reckons 17,937,020 reyolntioiis 
of Mercujy to one ynga (^rjahhata, p. 6) ; on the other hand it does not 
differ from the mimher assumed in the Panlisa Biddhaiita (Colebrooke, 
Essays, II, p. 365). Mercury’s kshepa finally is stated in line 17’ We 
multiply the kalpady-aharg^iia by 17,937,000 and divide by the days of 
a ynga. The result is 148° 17' and about 6'' ; the last quantity is not 
stated by Yaraha Mihira. 

We conclude with Yemxs. According to line 15 it performs ten re- 
volutions in 2,247 days, consequently one revolution in 224*7 days. 
According to line 16 we have to add 10 *5" for each revolution to the mean 
place of Yenns as calculated in line 15. Yenns passes through so many 
seconds in 0*00182 of a day. We dednet this amount from 224*7 and 
divide by the remainder the days of the yuga. The quotient, 7,022,388, 
indicates the number of revolutions that Yenns performs in one ynga, 
a number in which the Siirya Siddhanta of the Pailchasiddhantika again 
agrees with the Aiyabhatiya (p. 6) and the Panlisa Siddhanta, while 
the known Siiiya Siddhanta reckons 7,022,376 revolutions of Yenns to 
one ynga. Lastly to calculate the kshepa we multiply the kalpady- 
ahargana by 7,022,388 and divide by the days of a ynga. The result is 
8s 27° 30' 35", which positive quantity is turned into a negative one by 
being deducted from an entire revolution or twelve signs. The remain- 
der is 2° 29' 25" which quantity is equal to 332,965 seconds. The text 
says 332,961 ; but most probably we have to read (in line 18) ¥?x instead 
of •which emendation would remove the discrepancy. 

In addition to the rules translated and explained in the above the 
chapter on “ Siirya Siddhanta, inadhyagati ” contains a few more verses 
which as it appears state a so-called bija to be applied to the positions 
of the planets resulting from the general rules. These verses, which 
together with those already quoted constitute the entire chapter, run as 
follows : 

\ 5 ,.. . 

tiwi! ^ a 

“ Seventeen seconds for each, year are to be added to the mean place 
of Mars ; ten to be deducted from that of Jupiter ; seven and a half to be 

• A. B. .qwsi. t A. ilNrSitl B. 
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added to that of Saturn j forty-five to be deducted from that of Yenus ; 
one hundred and twenty to he added to that of Mercury. Fourteen 
hundred seconds are to be deducted from the mean place of Jupiter.” 

These corrections call for no special reimirks. As in similar cases, 
no special reason is given for the amount of the correction, it being 
understood that corrections of just that value will bring about a satis- 
factory agreement between calculation and observation. It is not said 
•with wdiom the bija originated ; but we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Yaraha Mihira himself who had i^ereeived that the elements of 
the Sdrya Siddlianta did not fully satisfy the requirements of his time. 
It is ihoreover noteworthy that the corrections proposed by Yaraha 
Mihira for the Surya Siddhanta do no-fc differ very much from those 
proposed for the elements of the Aryahhatiya by Lallacharya who is 
called the disciple of Aryabhata. The passage from Lalla which refers 
to this point is quoted in the commentary on the Aryahhatiya (Kern’s 
edition, p. 58) and runs as follows : 

5ri% iRfsctr i 

“ Deduct 420 from the S'aka year, multiply it, for the moon, by 
25, for the moon’s uchclia by 114, for Bahu by 96, for Jupiter by 47, 
for Yenus’ uchcha by 153, for Mars by 48, for Saturn by 20 and (for 
Mercury’s uchcha) by 430 ; divide in all cases by 250. The resulting 
(minutes) are to be added to the minutes (of the mean places) of Mer- 
cury, Mars and Saturn (while they are to be deducted in the case of 
the other planets).” 

This means that — ^the moon with her apogee and node being left 
47' 


aside - 


250 ‘ 


: about 11" for each year are to he deducted from Jupiter’s 


53’ 


IF are to be added to 


Mars ; 


5" are to be added to Saturn. It will be observed that 


mean place ; 7^777 = 36" are to he deducted from the mean place of Yenus ; 

= 103" are to be added to Mercury ; ; 

20 ’ 

250 

these corrections differ in no case very widely, in some hardly at all 
from those which Yaraha Mihira proposes. 

The last clause in Yaraha Mihira’s chapter on the mean motions of 
the planets according to which 1,400 seconds are to be deducted from 
the mean place of Jupiter must refer to a constant bija to be applied to 
MM 
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the place of tlie planet at the epoch of the Karana. It is too consider- 
able for being considered as a yearly bija ; a bija of the latter kind for 
Jupiter has moreover been stated in the preceding verse already. 

J Having gathered all the information which the Pahchasiddhantika 
supplies regarding the mean motions of the planets according to the 
Surya Siddhanta we now turn to the Bomaka Siddhanta. 

The information regarding the ynga adopted by the Bomaka Sid- 
dlianta is contained in the 15th verse of the first adhyaya : j 



The lunisolar yuga of the Romaka (Siddhanta) comprises 2,850 
years ; (in these) there are 1,050 adhimasas and 16,547 omitted lunar 
days.” 

' The first point to be noted with regard to this passage is that the 
yuga is called ^‘arkendvoh,” a lunisolar yuga, from which it might 
appear that the yuga of the Romaka Siddhanta comprised an integral 
number of revolutions of the sun and the moon only, while the yugas of 
the other Siddhantas as for instance the Sdrya Siddhanta are founded on 
the revolutions of the other planets also. If this was really the case cannot 
as yet be settled vith certainty. The Paiichasiddhantika indeed extracts 
from the Bomaka Siddhanta information about the motions of the sun 
and moon merely ; but on thes other hand a passage in the Brahmagupta 
Sphuta Siddhanta which will be quoted later on shows that Sbusliena 
treated also of the other planets. That he, however, in the construction 
of his astronomical peiiods considerably diverged from the other Sid- 
dhantas we are told by Brahmagupta himself in a passage occnrring in 
the first chapter of his Splinta Siddhanta : 

wsr 11 

Because the yugas, manvantaras and kalpas which are stated in 
the Smritis as defining time are not employed in the Bomaka (Siddhanta), 
therefore the Bomaka stands outside Smriti.” 

If we now inquire more closely into the nature of the period made 
use of in. the Bomaka Siddhdnta, we observe at once that the number 
of the solar years as well as that of the intercalary months can be 
reduced by 150 so that we may say as well that 19 solar years contain 7 
intercalary months or that 19 solar years contain 235 synodical months. 
’In other words the yuga of the Bomaka Siddhanta is founded on the 
well-known Metonic period. Hor is it a matter of great difficulty to 
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find out wliy the Bomaka uses instead of the simple Me tonic period 
its 150th multiple. At first we have to ascoi’tain the length of the 
solar year of the Bomaka, by dividing the 1,040,953 civil days com - 
prised in the entire ynga by 2,850, the number of years j when we 
obtain 365^^ 5^ 55' 12" ; a result showing, as of course we might 
already have inferred from the mere use of the Metonic period, that the 
Bomaka uses not the sidereal solar year the uniform employment of 
which is so marked a feature of later Indian astronomy but the tropical 
solar year. hTor again is there any room for doubt concerning the origin 
of this determination of the solar year. It is the tropical year of 
Hippai'chus or if we like of Ptolemy who adopted his great predecessor’s 
estimation of the time occupied by one tropical revolution of the sun 
'without attempting to correct it although it is considerably too long. 
(Cf, Ptolemy’s Syntaxis, Book HI.) 

It is certainly a matter of interest to meet in one of the oldest 
Siddhantas with an estimation of the year’s length 'whose Greek origin 
it is impossible to deny. The comparison of the length of the year as 
fixed b}^ the different Siddhantas on one side and the Greek astronomers 
on the other side is generally beset by considerable dilFioulties chiefly 
in consequence of the Hindu astronomers giving no direct information 
about the length of the tropical year, while the Greeks on their part 
speak in clear terms of the tropical year only, and oblige us to infer 
their opinions regarding the length of the sidereal year. It is of course 
easy enough to deduce the length of the one species of year from the 
length of the other if we are acquainted with the assumed yearly rate of 
the precession of the equinoxes. But it so happens that the determina- 
tion of the latter point is in many cases by no means easy. To take for 
instance the ( 2 }uhliBhed) Surya Siddhanta we easily derive from its data 
the length of its sidereal year, 365*^ 6^ 12^ 36*6^ and, if we avail 
ourselves of the amount of yearly precession as stated in its tripra^- 
niidhyaya, viz., 54", we find for the length of the tropical year 305^ 5^ 
50^^ 41*7® , which is a determination much more correct then that of the 
Greek astronomers. But I quite sliare the suspicion expressed by 
Professor Wliitney (translation of the Surya Siddhanta, p. 246 ff.) that 
the passage of the triprasnadhikara alluded to formed no part of the 
original Surya Siddhanta, but is a later interpolation. It I’emains there- 
fore uncertain by what process the length of the sidereal year of the 
Surya Siddhanta was determined ; the possibility of its being founded 
on the tropical year of Hipparchus and the Bomaka Siddhanta is mean- 
while not to be considered as altogether excluded.^ 

^ The proposal made by Biot (Etudes sur V astronomic Indienne, p. 29) to 
account for the sidereal year of the S6rya Siddhanta by considering it as the 
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Hipparclius liimself basing on Ms calculation of the tropical year and 
on the Metonic cycle constructed a period of 304 (4 X 4 x 19) years 
mimus one day = 111,035 days which period comprises 3,760 synodical 
months. (See Ideler’s Chronology, I, p. 352.) The advantages of this 
period are that it comprises integral numbers of civil days and of lunar 
months and, very nearly, of tropical years while at the same time it 
implies nearly accurate estimations of the length of the year and the 
month, (viz., 365^ 5^^ 55' 15" and 29^ 12^^ 44' 2*5"; the accurate figures 
according to Hipparchus being 365^ 5^ 55' 12" and 29^^ 12^ 44' 3*2") , 
A period of tliis kind would, however, apparently not have suited Indian 
purposes. We here are met by one of the particular Indian require- 
ments which helped to transform systems of Greek origin into the Indian 
systems with their strongly marked peculiarities. At the time when 
Greek astronomy began to act on India the calendar in prevalent use in 
the latter country was undoubtedly already the well-known lunisolar one 
with its tithis and intercalary lunar months. The peculiarity of this 
calendar is, that it does not inform one directly of the number of civil 
days which have expired from the beginning of the current year but 
only of the number of the elapsed lunar days or tithis. From the latter 
the number of civil days has to be derived by means of a proportion. 
And again in order to ascertain the number of tithis contained in a 
certain number of years antecedent to the current year, it is necessary 
at first to ascertain the number of intercalary lunar months which have 
occurred in the course of those years, a process requiring the employ- 
ment of another proportion. We cannot enter in this place into a 
discussion of the reasons which may have led to the adoption of such an 
extraordinary and inconvenient style of calendar ; for our purposes it is 
sufficient to know that it had established itself on Indian soil at an early 
period. It appears for instance in the Jyotisha-Vedanga, although the form 
in which it there presents itself is a comparatively simple and primitive one, 
the writer of the V edanga neither having an accurate knowledge of the 
length of the revolntions of the sun and the moon nor being acquainted 
with the solar and lunar inequalities. At any rate it had taken a firm 
hold on the Hindu nation and when Greek notions and methods streamed 
in, they had to adapt themselves to the existing system. Thns the above 
described manner of calculating the number of civil days comprised in 
a certain period with its twofold transformation of solar years into lunar 
months and of Innar days into civil days required the establishment of 

arithmetical mean taken between the sidereal year of Hipparchus and that of the 
Chaldeans has not mnoh to recommend itself ; the mean would not even be an 
accurate one. 
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periods containing integral nnmbers of all the different constituent 
elements, as otlierwise the already laborions calculations would have 
become vastly more troublesome. For this reason the author of the 
Bomaka Siddhanta formed his yuga of 2,850 years which is not only a 
multiple of 19 years, from which circumstance it follows that it com- 
prises an integral number of intercalary months ; but which in addition 
comprises as we have seen an integral number of civil days. That 150 
is the smallest multiplier by which the desired purpose can be effected 
it is easy to see. The Eomaka pexiod has the additional advantage of 
being based on the exact tropical year of Hipparchus while the period 
of 304 years demands a lengthening of the year by 3 seconds. 

From the verse translated above we moreover deiive the length of 
the month according to the Eomaka Siddhanta. Dividing the savana 
days of the yuga by the number of its synodical months we obtain for 
the length of one synodical month 29^ 12^^ 44' 2*25". Further, adding to 
the number of the synodical months of the yuga the number of solar 
revolutions and dividing by the sum the number of savana days, we 
arrive at a periodical month of 27<^ 7^ 43' 6*3^b (It need not be men- 
tioned that the periodical month of the Eomaka is, like its year, a 
tropical one.) A comparison of these values with those assigned to the 
same periods by the Greek astronomers offers, owing to the particular 
nature of the case, no special interest. Hipparchus had found for the 
length of the synodical month 29^ 12^ 44' 3*262"* and this estimation 
might not improbably have been known to the author of the Eomaka 
Siddhanta ; hut since, as we have seen above, the absolute equality of 
19 solar years and 235 synodical months was insisted on, the length of 
the month had to be modified slightly .f 

* This is the valne resulting from Hipparchus’s lunisolar period (about which see 
the following note). Ptolemy, as pointed out by Biot, Besume de Ohronologie 
Astronomique, p. 401, derives his value of the synodical month from the same 
period, arrives, however, from unknown reasons at a result differing in the decimal 
places of the seconds (29<1 12li 44' 3*333") and employs this value in all his subse- 
quent investigations. 

f The above i^emark on the synodical month of course applies to the periodical 
month likewise. Although, however, I do not wish to enter in this place into a 
detailed comparison of the G-reek and Indian determinations of the length of the 
month the following hints as to the course of procedixre of the chief Greek astro- 
nomers may find a place. The lunisolar period employed by Hipparchus and de- 
scribed by Ptolemy in the 2nd chapter of the 4th book of the Syntasis sets 126,007 
days plus one hour equal on one side to 4,267 synodical months and on the other side 
to 4,612 sidereal revolutions of the moon mimis 7i° ; the game period is said to com- 
prise 345 sidereal revolutions of the sun minus 7i°. On these equalities may be based 
in the first place a calculation of the length of the synodical month, in the second place 
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We now proceed to eonsidex’ some verses wMcli teach liow to employ 
the o’eiieral principles stated above for the pni’pose of calciilatiiig the 
mean places of smi and moon. They are found in the 8tli adbyaya 
whose general subject is the calculation of solar eclipses according to the 
•■Somaka : 

(Witliont entering on the discussion of a few necessary emendations 
of the above test I at once proceed to render its undoubted sense.) 

Multiply the ahargana by 150, subtract from it 65 and divide by 54,787 ; 
the result is the mean place of the sun according to the Eomaka.’’ 
(From one of the following verses we see that the mean places of the 
Eomaka are calculated for the time of sunset at Avanti.) I wish, -with 
regard to the above verse as well as those verses which will be trans- 
lated later on, to confine myself to the general part of the rule and not 
to enter for the present on a discussion of the additive quantity — ^the 
kshepa — which as we have seen when considering the corresponding rules 
of the Stirya Siddhanta is introduced for the purpose of enabling us to 
start in our calculations from the epoch of the karana. The additive — - 
or in this case subtractive — quantity ( — 65) being left aside the remain- 
der of the rule presents no difficulties. As we have seen above the . 

a calculation, independent from the former one, of the length of the sidereal month 
and the sidereal year. Ptolemy when determining the mean motions of the moon ex- 
clusively avails himself of the first mentioned equation between 126,007 days plus one 
hour and 4,267 synodical months and — employing the mean tropical motion of the sun 
settled independently — derives therefrom the mean tropical motion of the moon. 
Prom the latter it is easy to calculate the length of the periodical (tropical) month, 
with the result 27d 7h 43' 7'27", and from that again, if we avail ourselves of the 
value of the yearly precession which Ptolemy had accepted, viz.y 36", the value of 
tlio sidereal month, for which we find 27d 7h 43' 12*1". (Thus also in the Compara- 
tive Table of the sidereal revolutions of the planets, Burgess — Whitney’s translation 
of the Surya Siddhtoa, p. 168.) Hipparchus on the other hand who had not 
settled a definite value of the annual precession would, in order to ascertain the 
duration of the sidereal month, most probably have made use of tho second of the 
above-mentioned equations. Tho resulting length of the sidereal month is 27d 7h 
43' 13’57" (thus also Biot etudes sur V astronomic Indienne, p. 44). A certain rate 
of the precession may be derived from comparing this sidereal month with the 
tropical month mentioned above (regarding whose length Ptolemy and Hipparchus 
agree if we set aside aside the insignificant difioronce resulting from the inadvertence 
of Pkkiemy remarked on in the preceding note). Or again tho rate of tho proces- 
sion may he calculated by comparing the length of the sidereal year which results 
from the third of the stated equations (vide 365<1 6t 14' 11-79") with the duration 
of the fepopioal year j we thus obtain for tho annual rate 46*8". 
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sun performs 2,850 revolutions in 1,040,053 days. Botb riiiiiiliors can 
bo reduced by 19. In order tlierefore to find tlie place of tlie sun at a 
given time or, in Indian termiiioiog}', foi* a given aliargaina, wo nniJla’ply 
tke aliargana ])y 150 and divide the productf by 54,787. Tlie resiilfc 
represents tlie moan pla.ee of tlie sun in the tropical s|)licre. 

Ill the same adliyaya ive read the following rule foi* calciiiating the 
mean place of the moon : 

q t ^STPincf \ 

(The translation will show what emendations of the text ai’e re- 
quired.) ‘‘ Multiply the ahargana by 38,100, subtract 1,984 and divide 
by 1,040,953 ; the result is the mean place of the moon.’’ 

The kshepa being set aside the rule is easy to understand. Tlie 
multijiiier is the number of the sidereal months contained in the yug^a 
of the Romaka Siddlianta ; the number of the civil days of tlic same 
period forms the divisor. The quotient represents the mean place of the 
moon in the tropical sphere. 

While the preceding rules regarding the mean places of sun ar.d 
moon gave no information about the elements of the Romaka which we 
might not have directly derived from the statement concerning the 
nature of the yuga and were chiefly interesting as confirming the latter, 
a new element is furnished by the next following verse which refers to 
the anomaly of the moon .* 

■ ■■ ■ \3 . . 

(Without translating the compound which refers to the kshepa, and 
only remarldng that the last words are an emendation of 
which is the reading exhibited by the manuscripts we render :) Miilfcipiy 
the ahargana by 110 and divide by 3,031 ; the result is the moon’s kendra 
at the time of sunset at Avanti.” 

The last words indicate the time of the day from which the calcu- 
lations according to the Romaka Siddhanta have to start and the Meridian 
employed ; tliey will not be considered here as tliey are important only 
if viewed in connexion with the kshepa. The kendra performing 110 
revolutions in 3,031 days we obtain by division 27*^^ 13^^ 18' 32- 7"' as the 
time of one revolution of the kendra or, according to the Greeks’ and 
our own terminology, of one anomalistic month. The manner in which 
we are here taught to calculate the moon’s mean anomaly seems to be 
another interesting proof of the Romaka Siddhanta standing in a speci- 
ally close relation to Greek astronomy. The Indian systems in general 
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doj as is well^mown, not Speak of reYolntions of the moon’s anomaly 
hut of reyolutions of the nchcha, e,, the apogee or the apsis, while the 
Greeks combined the motion of the apogee and that of the moon herself 
in the so-called restitution of the anomaly (dTroKardcrracns rijs drco/xaAcas) 
which corresponds to the modem anomalistic month and which we here 
meet with in the Bomaka as the revolution of the kendra. I am aware 
that Hindu Astronomers occasionally calculate the position of the kendra 
in the same way, L e., without having recourse to the separate revolutions 
of the uchcha, and moreover it might be said that Yaraha Mihira who 
reproduces the systems of his predecessors in a greatly condensed shape 
may have modified the rules of the Romaka Siddhanta in this special 
point, merely aiming at giving rules the results of which would be 
identical or nearly identical with those of the Romaka. But against 
this it is to be urged that in the next following chapter which treats of 
the calculation of eclipses according to the Siiiy a Siddhanta we meet 
with a rule for calculating the place of the uchcha which exactly agrees 
with the Surya Siddhanta as known to us, and that therefore Yaraha 
Mihira who faithfully reports the doctrine of one Siddhanta regarding 
this particular point may be expected to have done the same with regard 
to the other. Remembering therefore that in other points also, as shown 
above, the Romaka Siddhanta evinces more unmistakeable traces of 
Greek infiuence than the remainder of the Siddhantas, we shall most 
probably not err in considering its peculiar method of calculating the 
moon’s mean anomaly as due to Greek models, while on the other hand 
the employment of separate revolutions of the uchcha as exliibited in 
the Surya Siddhanta, etc. has to be viewed as an Indian innovation. 

The rates of mean motion of the moon and her uchcha can of 
course be deduced from the rules extracted and translated in the above ; 
they are, however, specially stated in another verse of the same chapter : 

The (mean daily) motion of the moon is 790 (minutes) ; of the 
moon’s anomaly 784 (minutes).” 

These are of course mere “ sthdla ” values, of sufiScient accuracy, 
however, for ordinary purposes. 

The value of the anomalistic month which results from Hipparchus’s 
lurdsolar periods is 27^ 13^ 18' 34*7". The small di:fference between this 
value and the one adopted by the author of the Romaka Siddhanta may 
be owing to the latter’s wish to establish a not over long period con- 
taining integral numbers of revolutions of the kendra and of civil days. 

We finally have to consider a verse which contains the rule for 
calculating the mean place of the moon’s node. The latter part of the 
text of the verse is very corrupt : 
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We are coiicerried only with the first half of tiie first line and the first 
half of the second line. The second half of the first line states the kshepa 
whose consideration Ave exclude; the second half of the second liiie is 
coiTiipt (the W, how'ever, clearly indicates that tixe motion of the 
node is retrograde) . Tryashtaka ” has to ho taken as meaning 24. The 
rule therefore directs us to multiply (the ahargana) iu the ease of Ralm 
by 24 and to divide by IfiS,!!!. Prom this it appears that the Romaka 
reckons 24 reYoIutions of the node to 163,111 days ; one revolution 
tlierefore comprises 6,796*^ This agrees very neanly 'with Ptolemy’s 

determination (which we calculate from tlie nietm daily motion of the 
node as determined l^y him) according to which one revolution of the node 
takes place in 6,796^^ 14^\ etc.f 

Prom those statements regarding the yuga. of the Eoniaka Siddlianta 
WG now turn to the practical rule concerning the calculation of the 
ahargana which is contained in the 8th, 9th and lOtii verses of the first 
chapter where it follows immediately on the introductory verses quoted 
and translated above- 

i 

illftW SSWR! I 

\J , s> 

Deduct the Saka year 427, (i, e., deduct 427 fimn the miinber of 
that Saka year for any day in which you wish to calculate the ahargana) 
at the beginning of the light half of Ohaitra, when the sun had half set 


^ So in B. A. lias over a rather indistiiictlj^ shaped iefcter which may be a 
^ or perhaps an ^ imd after that 

t We may notice here a mistake which has crept into tlie Oonijiarative Table of 
tlie Sidereal Ejovolutions of the planets in Burgess — Whitney’s translation of the 
Siirya Siddhanta, p. 168, The compiler of that Table when calculating the side- 
real revolution of the node according to Ptolemy and the moderns apparently forgot 
tbat, the motion of the node being retrograde, tlie effect of the precession of the 
equinoxes is to render the sidereal revolution of the node not longer bat shorter than 
t!ie tropical rovolation ; he therefore added the difference due to tiie precession to 
tlie tropical revolution instead of deducting it. The real value of the sidereal 
revolution of the node according to the moderns is 6,793^1 10^, etc., and rather less 
than this quantity according to Ptolemy. 

I A. B. 


N N 
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ill YavanapiLiti, at tlie beginning of Wednesday ; turn (tlie mimber of 
solar years remaining after tlie deduction of 427) into montlis, add tlie 
niontlis, (i. e., the elapsed lunar months of the current year), put the 
result down in two places, multiply it (in one place) by 7 and divide by 
228, add the resulting adMmasas (to the number of months obtained 
above) j multiply the sum by 30, add the tithis, (i. e., the elapsed tithis 
of the current month), put the result down in two places ; multiply it 
(in one place) by 11, add 514 and (divide) by 703 ; deduct the quotient 
(from the number of tithis found above). The final result is the 
(savana) ahargana according to the Bomaka Siddhanta ; in the Paulisa 
too it is not very much different,’’ 

The above is a very concisely stated rule for a rough caliilation of 
the aliargana, i. the sum of civil days elapsed from a certain epoch 
down to a given date. The general prmci|)les of the calculation do 
not diifer from the usual ones and therefore stand in no need of elucida- 
tion. Concerning the details we have in the first place to notice that 
the Saka date 427 has to be deducted from the given sum of years. 
This means of course that the ahargana is to be calculated from the end 
of the 427th year of the S'aka era. The question remains whether 427 
S'aka elapsed is to be taken as the time when the Bomaka Siddhanta was 
wi'itten or at least is the epoch fixed upon by the author of the Bomaka 
Siddhanta as the starting-point of his calculations, or whether the named 
year represents either the time of the composition of the Paiichasiddhan- 
tika or the epoch selected by Varaha Mihira himself. The former alter- 
native is indeed facie the much more probable one as the date 

ap23ears in the text in connexion with other details which certainly ori- 
ginally belonged to the Bomaka and not to Varaha Mihira. The latter 
alternative can, however, not be rejected altogether ; for it is by no 
means impossible that while the principles of the calculation of the 
ahargana are taken from the Bomaka, the particular date from which it 
starts might have been chosen by Varaha Mihira himself. It is moi-e- 
over the habit of the writers of karana-granthas to take for their ej)ocli- 
either the year in which their book is actually composed or at least some 
very near year. And finally Albiruni as well as the Hindii Astronomers 
of Ujjain who in the beginning of this century furnished Dr. W. Hunter 
with the list of astronomers published by Colebrooke (Algebra, p. xxxiii) 
took 427 as the date ol Varaha Mihira himself (Of Kern, Preface to 
the Brihat Sanihita, p. 2.) On the other hand as Prof. Kern points out, 
it is certainly most improbable that Varaha Mihira whose death has been 
ascertained by Dr. Bhau Daji to have taken place in 587 A. D. should 
have written the Panchasiddhantik4 in 505 already. The other argument 
adduced by Prof. Kem against 505 being the date of the Panchasiddhan- 
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tika is tliat tlie latter work quotes Azya Bkata wlio was born in 476 only 
and tkerefore is not likely to liave been referred to in 5U5 aiready as a 
■writer of aiitliority. Matters lie, liowever, soznewbat diiferentiy. We 
know from a passage of Brahmagupta which will be quoted later on, that 
SVishena the author of the Bomaka Siddhanta had borrowed some of 
the fundamental principles of his astronomical system from Abyabhata. 
In ow Aryabhata’s first work (for it is not likely that he began to wnite 
before the age of twenty-three) having been composed in 499, the assump- 
tion that 505 marks the time of the Pahehasiddhantika wmuld compel us to 
conclude that Sbishena’s work was written in the short interval between 
499 and 505, and had then already become famous enough to be esteemed 
one of the principal five Siddhantas. Such a conclusion does certainly 
not recommend itself, and we may safely I think assume that 505 is either 
the year in which Srishena’s work was wiitten or else the year selected 
by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and therefore not far 
remote from the year in which he wx’ote. For the date of the Pancha- 
siddhantika there would finally remain the period from 505 to 587. I 
should, however, be unwilling to assign it to a later date tlian perhaps 
530 to 540 ; for if its composition was removed by too great an interval 
fi’om 505, it is improbable that Yaraha Mihira should have kept the latter 
year as his epoch and not have intx’oduced a more I’ecent one. 

We retnim to the ahargaxxa rule. The days ax^e to he counted fi^om 
sunset, a practice which we do not elsewhere meet with in India while 
it is known to have been generally followed by the Greeks ; another 
proof for the particularly intimate dependance of the Romaka on Gi*eek 
science. The years which have elapsed fi-om the epoch ai’e turned into 
months (in the usual way, by being mnltiplied by 12) and the elapsed 
months of the cuiTent year are added. Then by a proportion resultiug 
from the yuga of the Romaka the intercalary months ai^e calculated (7 
intei’calai'y months are to be added to 228 months ; how' many to the 
given number of months ?). The number of the months is then multi- 
plied by 30, and from the number of tithis found in that way the num- 
ber of omitted lunar days (tithi kshaya) is derived by another pi'opoi’- 
tion, which is, however, mei’ely approximate. Since, as we have 
seen above, the Romaka reckons 16,547 omitted lunar days to the 
yuga (which comprises 1,057,500 tithis), 703 lunar days comprise 
41 

XI j ^ omitted lunar da-ys, while the proportion made use of 

1057500 

for the calculation of the ahargaixa neglects the fraction. The additional 
quantity 514 does not occupy us because, as stated above, we exclude for 
the present the consideration of the epoch of the Romaka Siddhanta 
and the kshepa-quantities connected with it» 
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All idciritical. rule for the calculation of the ahargana is not found 
anywhere else in Indian astronomy (as indeed it cannot bo on account 
of the prevailing employment of the sidereal solar year) with one excep- 
tion. The rules of Siamese astronomy which have been alluded to above 
teach the calculation of the ahargana (or as it is called there lioroconne — 
} quote from the account of Siamese astronomy given by Bailiy in his 
Traite de V astroiiomie Indiemie et Orientale) accoixiiiig to exactly the 
same method. The hshejia- quantities differ on account of the Siamese 

7 11 

rules starting from a different epoch. But the proportions and 

are both made use of. The use of the latter proportion is of no parti- 
cular interest ; for the proportion is only approximately correct, and does 
not allow of any certain infei^ence regarding the length of the synodical 
month being founded on it. It is in fact — if I am not mistaken — occa- 
sionally used by karana writers who deal with the sidereal year only. 
But the former proportion as clearly pointing to a tropical solar year is 
noteworthy, all the more as the Siamese rules nowhere directly acknow- 
ledge the tropical year hut uniformly employ the sidereal one. It did 
in fact not escape tlie attention of Cassini who inferred from it that a 
tropical year of 365^ 5^ 55' 13'" 46'" had originally been known to the 
Siamese, and remarked that such a year differed by two seconds only 
only from Hipparchus’s year. We are now able to maintain that the two 
years originally did not differ at all, and that the later small divergence 

is merely due to the inaccurate proportion which for reasons of 

convenience was preferred to the accurate one. 

We finally have to consider an interesting stanza in the 11th chapter 
of Brahmagupta’s Splmta Siddluinta which contains some infornialion 
about the sources from which the elements of the Bornaka Siddlninta 
were derived. The two manuscripts of tlie Spliuta Siddlianta at ray 
disposal are unfortunately so incorrect that only a part of the stanza, is 
intelligible ; what interests us more particularly can, howravor, be raaile 
out I think. One manuscript (containing the text of the Sphuta Sid- 
dhanta only) reads : 
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The other mamiscript (1. J. H. 1304) which contains parts of tlic 
Spliiita Siddhaiita with the commentary by Prithudakfi S vamin reads : 

Comm. : Wffw ^tCf^STT I 

Text ; i 

Comm. : \ OTT f^T 

iJWT'^r I I 

What chiefly concerns ns in the above extract (tlie text of wliich. 
it is not possible to emendate in all places without the help of further 
maimscripts) is the fact of i^ryabhata and Lata being mentioned among 
the predecessors of Srishena. The Eoinaka Siddhanta, in that shape 
at any rate which was given to it by S'nshena, is therefore later than 
i^r^’-abhata and was as we have remarked above most probal^ly composed 
in 505. It borrowed from Aryabhata, as we see from the line 
all those processes which are required for finding the true places of the 
planets. On the other hand it adopted from Lata all those rules by 
means of which the mean places of the planets are calculated.^ Lata 
therefore appears to ha.ve been that Hindu astroBom.er who first borrowed 
from the Greeks the tropical year of Hipparchus, the Metonic period, 
etc. This would agree very well with the other notice, quoted above , 
which the Panchasiddhantika furnishes concerning Latacharya, vk,, that 
according to him the beginning of the day was to be reckoned from 
the moment of sunset in Yavanapura. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the Panchasiddhantika does not treat of the mean motions of the planets 
other than sun and moon according to the Romaka Siddhanta ; as these 
also were, according to Brahmagupta, borrowed from Lata they would 
most likely correspond with the mean motions as determined by Hippar- 
chus more closely than the mean motions insulting fmin the cycles of 
the Surya Siddhanta and the Aryabhatiya. If the Romaka Siddhanta 
by Srishena was comx^osed in 505 as appears very likely Lata would have 
to be considered at least as a contemporary of Aryabhata ; but consider- 
ing the specifically Greek character of Ms astronomy I think it much 
more likely that he preceded him, 

* The reading of the S. J. H. manuscript (instead of of the 

other manuscript) is clearly vtTong. In the first place i^rya could hardly be used 
for J^ryahhata ; secondly, the mean motions of the Eoinaka are not those of Arya- 
bhata- ; thirdly, the indebtedness of the Eomaka to Aryabhata is stated in the later 

line 
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A cloabt concerning Lata’s position might arise from the introduc- 
tion of the Pahchasiddhantika in which it is remarked that the Paiili^i 
and Eomaka Siddhantas were “ Y}4khyataii ” hj Latadeva. This Lata- 
deA-^a is either to he considered as a Avriter altogether different from that 
Lata to whom S'rishena was indebted for a part of the elements of his 
Siddhanta, or else we must suppose that STishezia’s Eomaka Siddhanta 
was only a recast of an older Eomaka Siddhanta which was Avritten or 
commented on by Lata. The latter remark perhaps applies to the 
Paulisa Siddhanta also, and we must here remember that, as Prof. Kern 
has shown, Utpala distingnishes betAA^een the Paulisa Siddhanta and a 
Mnla Paulisa Siddhanta. 

We may in conclnsion sum up in a foAv words the chief results 
following from the consideration of those parts of the Panohasiddhan- 
tika AAdiich form the subject of this paper. In the first place it appears 
that the rules of the Stirya Siddhanta knoAvn to Yaraha Mihira differed 
very considerably fi*om the corresponding rules of the Surya Siddhanta 
which has come doAvn to us while they agreed partly Avith the Arya- 
bliatiya partly Avith the Paulisa Siddhanta as represented by Bhattotpala. 
It follows that in any inquiries into the earliest history of modern Indian 
astronomy the existing Stirya Siddhanta is not to be referred to, at any 
rate not Avithout great caution. In the second place Ave are enabled, 
by what we have learned about the Eomaka Siddhanta, to go back 
beyond Aryabhata and the Stirya Siddhanta, and to gain an insight into 
tbe very beginning of modern Hindu science when it still Avore the 
iinmistakeahle impress of its Greek prototype and had not yet hardened 
into its distinctive national form. 


APPEHBIX. 

I take this opportunity of shoAving by some more examples how 
practical Hindu Avorks on astronomy facilitate their calculations by at 
first employing greatly reduced numbers and afterwards making up for 
the resulting errors by applying corrections. In the astronomical tables 
alluded to in the preceding paper which Bailly calls the tables of Karsa- 
pim, a period is employed for the calculation of the moon’s mean place 
which is yet considerably simpler than the one which according to Yaraha 
Mihira may be constructed on tbe elements of the Surya Siddhanta 
We are there directed to multiply the ahargana by 800 and to divide by 
21,857. Eight hundred revolutions of the moon comprising 21,857 
days, one revolution would be equal to 27<^ 7^ 42' 36". But a correction 
is stated to the effect that the given ahargana is to be divided by 4,888 
and the quotient, t^en as indicating degrees, is to be deducted from 
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tlie mean place of tlie moon as found from tlie general rule. This is as 

much as saying that - g — ^ == 0*7365'' for each day of the ahargana are 

to be deducted. Multiplying this quantity by the duration of the 
periodical month as stated above (27'^ 7*^ etc.) we obtain 20*1218". So 
many seconds of the circle are passed through by the moon in 86*65". 
We add the latter quantity to the duration of the month and thus 
obtain 27^ 7^^ 43' 12*65", which is almost identical with that duration of 
the sidereal month which results from the elements of the published 
Siirya Siddhanta and difers very little only from the dumtion of the 
month presupposed by the Shrya Siddhanta of the Pahcliasiddhantika. 
Bailly supposes that that estimation of the month wliich results from 800 
revolutions being considered equal to 21,857 days was the original one, 
and that the stated correction was added later for the purpose of bringing 
about an equality between the results of the tables of Narsapur and the 
tables of Krislinapur (which are likewise described by Bailly, Traite, 
etc., p. 31/'.). But matters have doubtless to be explained diiferently. 
The author of the tables of ISTarsapur was acquainted with the Surya 
Siddhanta from which he derived his knowledge of the length of the 
sidei’eal month. He, however, aimed at replacing the inconveniently 
big numbers of the Surya Siddhanta by smaller ones — ^in the same way 
as Varaha Mihira does in his account of the Surya Siddhanta, went, 
however, a step fui*th.er than the latter astronomer by reducing the 
period of 900,000 revolutions to its 1125th part, L e,, 800 revolutions. 
Dividing the 24,589,506 days of the former period by 1,125 we get 
' ''381 ^ ' 

21857 -f YTrjr* moon’s mean place is then calculated at first 

without the fraction being taken into account ; but the error arising 
from this neglect is too considerable to be neglected, and so the above 
stated correction is applied finally. — e have to account in an analogous 
manner for the origin of the correction of the sun’s mean place which 
the tables of Harsapnr apply (Bailly, p. 54), The period comprising 800 
revolutions of the sun which is employed there immediately presupposes 
a year of 365^ 6^ 12' 36" while the year of the Shrya Siddhanta is longer 
by 0*56". To make up for this difference 2" for each period of 87 years 
are deducted from the sun’s mean place as calculated from the 800 year 
period. For if the year has been estimated 0*56" short of its real length 
the error amounts in 87 years to 48*7", and in so much time the sun passes 
through two seconds of the circle. It thus appears that here again the 
correction had not the aim of reconciling two sets of astronomical tables 
but was contemplated by the author of the ISTarsapur tables at the out- 
set. 
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Tmmlatdon to ManhodVs Harihans, — By G. A. Grieesox. 

As promised wlien laying tlie text of this interesting Maitliil poem 
before the Socdety,^ I now offer a translation of it. 

This was the more necessary, as the text is very difficult, there 
being many passages which even Maithil pandits have been unable to 
interpret satisfactorily. I have done my best to give a clear rendeiing of 
the whole, and have added notes where requisite. 

As the poem contains a large number of words and forms not men- 
tioned in any extant dictionary or grammar, I have added an index 
mcabulormn^ wliich will I hope prove useful. 

In the introduction to the text I stated that the author had no issue. 
I have since ascertained that he had a daughter from, whom the present 
Maharaj of Darbhanga is descended. 

Book I 

I reverence^ the feet of the daughter of the Himalaya,'^ through 
whose power poets can describe the three worlds. I also^ have made my 

1 See J. A. S. B. Part I for 1882, p. 129. 

^ "STOT O’" oltl for ■Sfijrfft’ ; ~ Skr. i reyerence.’ For 

similar forms in a still older stage, cf. and in Vid. LXXyiI.I, 

2, 5. Here the termination ^ is simply another way of writing so that 
is for = -A-P* Br. == Skr. 

3 Paryati, i. e., I)ovi. 

4 raeang ‘ I also,’ 
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mind great one (in order to undertake so great a subject, for) 
Krisliiia’s birtb and marriage are no small (subject to attempt) . How 
can it be accomplished (by me), for now it seemeth miapproacliable, un- 
fathomable. If it ever is completed, may it be done w’-ell ; for of this, also, 
I have a doubt that (my treatment) may not be (worthy of the subject) . 
(5) Owdng to this fear I continually perform^ auspicious ceremonies, and 
lay my heart upon the lotus of Hari’s feet. 

The Earth became distressed with the burden (of sin which she 
bore) ; and, taking the form of a cow, went to Indra’s paradise, but 
thence she derived no (assistance) from any one. Then all the gods 
went with her and told (their tale) to Brahma, bnt from him, also, their 
hopes were unfulhUed,*^ so Brahma, closely followed by the Earth, went 
before them. (10) They all approached the shore of the sea of milk, and 
with folded hands, assuming the attitude of contemplation, saw the grove 
of the Kalpa tree, and the Jewelled abode, and Lakshmi and Harayana in 
proper form. (Brahma), whose seat is on the lotus, first commenced to 
address'^' (Yishnu), and then the Earth came forward. Weak with her 
load (of sin), her body trembling, her eyes hidden with tears as she 
spake, gaziug upon Hari she began to address him as follows, “ I shall 

^ idiomatically gives tke force of the iudefi-nite. ustially "'moans ‘ only.* 

Thus ^ ^ ^ ‘ tl^ero wore many 

birds in the forest, bnt the crow only became visible to me,’ ifpgr (contr. 

(contr. igjTT), ‘ only one/ ' only two/ &c. ^ ' only as many as/ 

‘one by one.* thus means primarily, ^only great/ and hence ‘a 

great.* Similarly is often nsed as an indefinite article to mean ' a/ thus 

‘ bird.’ jfpfj can only be used with certain words. Tims, ‘ a 

lifc&le’ is never nsed. The word has the same meaning as 3 }]^^ and can often bo 
substituted for it. 

= and Ttff^ are shortened forms of and common in 

poGtry. viz., the 1st sing, present oonjnnetive in its original sense of the present 
indicative. 

3 Lit. ' Their desires remained in the same state.* 

* IS old Mth. for began to say. Both ^ and nro 

obhque forms of verhal nouns. Both forms aro used by Maubodh. ^ is oblique 
of ^ ; M. always spells it s » for Ap. Br. or ^ 55 %, Mg. Pr. 

gen. of Sfrlt = Sir. gen. is obHque of it is for Ap! 

Pr- Mg- Pr. the gon. plur. (used for sing.) of Ap. Pr." 

^•st, Mg. Pr. Skr. (gen. plur. *^f|j?r 5 ^Hf). The modern, 

obi. form (see Gram. § 189) is either the same as ^p^f with loss of the 

munto, or deriTed from the Ap. Pr. gen. sing. ,rf^, Mg. Pr. 
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ugain be plunged into tlie infernal regions, (15) Every Asnra who liatii. 
fought a battle vnth the Immortals hath now been born with full an ay 
of atteiidanis. Who can describe the weight of horses, elephants aiul 
%veapons, of inountains and of groves P I make a vow that to-day 1 with- 
draw from my name of all sni;)portingd Lord of the lordless 1 Thou, who 
bearest a conch shell in tliine hand, know me who have come to thee fui* 
refuge, and grant me thy protection.’’ He whose essence is pity, 
became pitiful, and consoled her in many ways. (20) 0 Earth, lmv 0 
patience for but a little while ; I will become incarnate, and take away 
all thy burden. In Mathura dwelE Devaki and Vasadeva. In their 
abode wdll I take my birth.” On hearing these words the ears of all be- 
came satisfied'^ and STi Bhagavat faded from their vision. They also 
consul-ted^ for a space, concerning^ how many and who of them should 
take human birth. Indra determined to become incarnate in portion as 
Arjuna, and Vayu as Prince Bluma Sena.^ (25) (One said) you will 
consider Yudhishthma, as the incarnation of Dliarma, and Nakula 
and Sahadeva as those of the two A^wins, 

After taking Hari’s permission this was the result of their delibera- 
tions, and the immortals departed for Amaravati. Then the Lord of the 
universe thought of Yoga Nidra, and He who bearetli the conch-shell 
summoned her, Go, thou,” he said, “ forthwith to Hell, and fetch .six 
babes of the Danavas, One by one shalt thou place them as corpses^ in 
DevaH’s womb, for such is the destiny of these six. (30) Her seventh 
child shalt thou withdraw from her womb, and shalt deposit it within that of 
Bohini. I, the Man of Ages, supremely generous, will become incarnate 
in that babe as Haladliara. I myseK will also become incarnate as 
Devaki’s eighth babe ; as it shall be necessary,® so will I bring it to pass. 

^ may mean either ‘ All-Helper/ i. e., Vishnu, or ‘ she who bears* 

or ‘supports everything/ h e., the Earth, is Persian 

2 In the termination of the 3 non-hon. pres, is dropped, as frequently 
occurs in poetry. 

3 j — this word is not given in Bate in this sense. 

^ ■fipqnX ; the word is not given in Bate. 

^ ^ is instr. sg. of ^ who. It is governed by ^ means ‘how’. 

® The reading of B., shows the vulgar spelling of the name in Mithila. 

The word is so spelt in the Song of Salhes. 

^ ^ is altered from ^ (Skr. a corpse), so as to rhyme with 
The meaning is that these children being killed immediately after birth were pmeti- 
cally still-born. 

8 (3 fut. sg. of s/ ^) lit ‘as it shall be done/ hence here ‘as it shall 

be necessary.’ 
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Tboa slialt tliyself take birtli in tke abode of Yasoda, and Vasndeva sliall, 
excbange me for tbee. Hearing tky wailing, so many of tbe guards as 
shall be there, shall awake and tell Kamsa, (of the birth) . (35) Kamsa 

shall come and lift thee np, and dash thee violently upon a stone. Thou 
slialt fly away from him to the skies and after saying these words, thy 
home shall be in Indra’s abode. ^ Wherefore, 0 Kamsa, didst then dash 
^ me down ? He hath been born who shall cause thy death. Shame^ on this 
^ pitiless conduct of thine, on the morrow shalt thou gain its fltting 
‘ fruit’. ” Man’bodh saith, “ This should have been told subsequently, 
and I have said it too early in my tale in narrating the above.” 

End of Booe: I. 


Book II. 

Narada the saint, the son of Brahma^ whose seat is on the lotus, 
and the friend of S'iva, was much beloved of S'ri Bhagavat. He, skilled 
in strife, 3 having heard all like a parrot,'^ came, and smilingly slandered^ 
what had occurred on the border of the milky sea. O Kamsa, he who 
will be the eighth child of Devaki will be thy fate. (5) Remember, 
Kamsa the heavenly voice ; thy day hath approached.^ ” When Kam^a 
heard this he stood up and grasped his sword, and (0 S'iva, S'iva !) the 
life of Devaki fell into misfortunes.'^ Saith Kam4a, very cruelly^ 
“ doth any one keep a thorny^ tree in his own court-yard ?” With hands 
clasped Yasudeva made supplication, “ Let her live,^^ but take the child j 
a son is more of a mother’s breath than her life, who in the world doth not 

^ ^ used as an interjection meaning ‘tie, fie/ It is generally used in 
hunting away a dog. Hence its applicability to Kamsa. 

^ NTarada sprang from Brahma’s forehead. 

® One of his epithets is * strife-maker/ 

^ That is to say, he obeyed the order to narrate what had occurred, and did so 
word by word like a parrot. 

® or ^ means ‘ to back-bite/ ‘ to slander/ This sense is not given 

in Bate. 

* i/ ‘ to approach,^ not in Bate. 

~ difficulties. The sentence is lit ^ difficulties fell upon D.^s life.* 

® a difficult word to translate here. A man without parents or 

children cares nothing for his relations, and hence is capable of acting cruelly to- 
wards them. 

^ * thorny, derived from * a thorn/ the vowel being shortened in 

the antepenultimate. 

^ fOTJF see note * to P, 2, with reference to the inserted see 

Gram. § 189, add. 
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kaow tMs ; (10) but if tbou doubt her (on tMs account) at the rime of tiie 
birtb of tbe cMld, yea, bind her and cast ber into prison.’^ Kaiusa did 
as Yasudeva recommended, for wbo can wipe out wliat is written of Ms 
fate ? He to whom tbe Creator was evil-disposed understood (tbe counsel to 
be right), set guards (on Devaki) and so was secure. He gave 
instruction to tbe governor of tbe prison, and six infants became subject 
to death : with regard to tbe seventh a report spread of a miscaiTiage, 
but that child was conveyed to tbe lap of Eobini. 

(15) Then Yoga Mdra struck them with some of ber enchantment, 
and, like men drunk, the guards fell asleep upon the earth. Ilemember- 
ing the eighth day of the dark half of the month Bhado, at night, the 
Great Lord came and was born. In bis (four) hands be bare the discus, 
club, lotus, and conch; DevakPs soul was filled with griefs as she 
gazed upon him. She saith to Yasudeva with hands humbly clasped, 
Kanisa is a tiger, and we are like a lame hind”. (To Krishna she saith) 
“Give up, I pray, ^ thy four-armed form, if not Harada wilF assuredly 
incite^ Kam^a to some evil deed.”^ (20) The Friend of the poor, the 
Lord of the lordless gave heed unto her words, and remained with 
two hands. When the Great Lord took birth, so thick a darkness spread, 
and so fierce a rain-storm began, that the very points of the compass 
were forgotten ; animals and bMds themselves lost all sense of direction. 
If you were to attempt to sew with a threaded needle, on merely touch- 
ing it you would be sure to prick yourself® and nothing mere, Tbe 
heavens thundered, and tbe clouds poured forth water, and therefore 
tbe Lord of serpents (Sbsba) spread bis hood (over Krishna to shelter 
him). (25) Great -was tbe. courage of Yasudeva as be succeeded 
in conveying Hari to Gokula. To whom sbalF I tell of tbe joy of 


^ Bate’s ‘ to bo struck witb borror. ’ 

^ is said to be tbe Slo*. This would bo tbe regular Pr£knt form of tbe 

word, but is not found in literature, tbe usual forms being ^ (Vara. IX, 0) or^ 
(Hem. II, 198) : however, itseK occurs* in Prakrit (e. i?., Bbagavati, p. 266), so 

that is quite a possible formation. 

3 is tbe old form of tbe sign of tbe future, see Gram. § § 133, 120. 

^ ‘stir up,’ hence, rincite,’ cf. 'a pottage stirrer.’ Tbe 

word is not in Bate. 

® 3iot in Bate. 

® Lit If, having taken a needle, you were to (try to) pi^ce anything, and to 
thread tbe thread, if you were to touch it with your band, then it would catch only 
in your hand (i. e., prick you), wftW, fii-e for wftr? &o., 2, 

hon. pres, conj., cf. page 2, note is emphatic for 

is sign of tbe future, see-Uote ^ above. 
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tliat nionient ! Even so impassable a river as tlie Yamuna became forda- 
ble. Yasoda slept overpowered by Yoga Mdni; and as she slept^ by 
night the babes were changed. The one, — a girl — , was taken from 
her and (Devaki) se]4t her to Kaiii^ and whak'^ she said (to him) has 
been (already) told (by mc).^ 

When Kamsa heard the story told by Farada the saints his sonl flew 
from him (in terror). (30) He called there his maidservant, — ^very vicious^ 
was the witch Pntana. Gazing round upon the countenances of all, he 
cried ‘ Slay all the babes ye find, spare not one j seize them, and seize 
them, and dash them upon the stones, but see and be careful tliat 
they fly not from your hands into the skies. If any infant shoAv signs 
of being very fearless,® ye shall certainly^ twist his throat. All of 
them said, ‘‘ we will do all this,— Avhatever, my lord, you may desire. 
Tremble not.”^ (35) His attendants all gave a howl, as Kanisa went to 
the prison, and unbound Devaki and Vasudeva, saying, “ Do not ye blame 
me, but your fate. He who will trouble me hath been born elsewhere 
to no purpose, have I cut ofl your progeny. I am full of shame, and 
cannot even look ye in face ; who is he who can seize and imprison his 
sister and her spouse ? Pardon me, I have been guilty of a great impro- 
priety/’ saying these words Kam^a departed to his sleeping room, 

(40) When Yasoda’s sleep broke, she rejoiced like a beggar who hath 
stolen jewels and wealth, while the bosom of her husband ISTanda could 
not contain its joy, as tears of gladness overflowed his eyes. As soon as 
it was dawn, there rose cries (of joy) in the toAvn ; who can describe 
the gladness of that hour ! The cowherdesses passed over each other’s 
heads oil and vermilion, and here and there put handfuls on each otherd^ 

^ is loo. of fern, of past participle of y/ . 

^ Eegarding the ^ in see note page 2. 

3 See I, 37. 

^ derived from ‘ fire/ means * inflammatory,’ hence ‘ vicions. 

The word is not given in Bate. 

® Kamsa is warning them after his own experience with Yasoda’s daughter, which, 
imagining to be Devaki’ s eighth child he had dashed upon the washerman’s atone, 
and which had escaped from him and flown to the skies, as prophesied by Vishnu in 
I, 35. The description of this incident is omitted in the poem. 

® = #}3’, ‘fearless,’ not in Bate. 

lit, ‘ having commenced,’ is used to mean ‘ certainly/ 

8 ‘ throat/ not in Bate in this sense. 

® Is the is a prohibitive particle, used only in the sense 

of the Imperative. Here the past tense indicative is used exceptionally in the sense 
of the Imperat., for the sake of rhyme. 

L e,, Kam^a was imder the impression that Krishna was Yasoda’s child. 

^ ^oing here and there.’ ‘ a handful of oil and vermilion/ 
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Tliere is no lack of anytliing where the greatness of Hari (is manifest) ; 
even the very veiinilion covered them up to their knees, (45) sf>nie in the 
court-yard, and some in the outer doorway, in many places did the cow- 
herds dance the dance of Doms.^ They sang the Sohar,^ and showed 
their joy, as dancing they went forward and dancing they returned. 
Alter dancing and rejoicing^ in this maimer, each one returned to his 
own house. 

One day Yasoda was aweary, and slept with Hari pressed to hor 
heart. Having learned that Handa's wife was asleep,'^ Putana arrived, 
(50) and gliding about, hastened into the honse, seated herself and gave 
Krishna poisoned milk to drink. Hari drank the milk greedily till his 
belly was full, and as he did so sucked out of her with it her life-blood/'^ 
She screamed^ an inarticulate yell of agony, and fell, howling,'?' like a 
severed^ tree. All who were awake saw what they thought was a tdl 
palm with a little pitcher hanging to it.^ Then having read some 
charm or other, Handa kissed Hari, blessed him, and lifted him to his 
heart. 

1 ‘ a Dorn’s waist-cloth’ lic^ice ‘ after the manner of Doras.’ 

In Bihar, on occasions of births, marriages, <&c. it is customary to employ Doms 
and their women to dance, as a sign of joy. is a particular way of tying 

up the waist-cloth so that movements may not be impeded. may be freely 

translated as ‘ tncking up their petticoats like Doms.’ 

2 ^ a congratulatory birth-song,’ for an example, see Harkh’nath’s songs 
in Maithil Ohr., Ko. 11. 

® <5rr^ dancing &c. See note ^ above. 

^ is almost certainly incorrect for In MS. A., the word has been 

accidentally destroyed. 

® Lit. ‘ with her blood her life.’ 

6 ^ means ‘ to talk nonsense,’ hence, ‘ to talk loudly and inarticulately.’ 

Bate gives ^ to talk in one’s sleep, or in delirium.’ 

7 Hindi <p;, ^ having screamed.’ 

® is the oblique form of «cut,’ agreeing with ?r^ which is in the 

genitive case (postposition omitted) governed by 

® A is the small earthen pitcher hung at tho top of a tdl or toddy palm 

to collect tho juice. 

Lit. ‘ something or other.’ The affix ^ or is added to interro- 
gative i^ronouiis to give the idea of indefiniteness. In tho present poem, it also 'occurs 
with % (V. S8, c/. Bid. XIH, 2), (IS, 44), ^ (€ttf > ^X, 9), and ^ (IX, 35). 
^ I dei-ive from the Skr. S*t; ‘like this,’ ^t^{, ‘like what,’ &o. 

can become in Pr&rit Lassen, p. 116, c/. Vara. Ill, 4, Hemachandra, 

II, 80). In Apabhramsa Prakrit, we find the form for (H. 0. IV, 402) 

arising through the forms (o)’. Lassen, p. 455) j and tho termination 
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(55) One day it happened tliat Yasoda laid liim in a corner^ (under) 
a waggon, and put liim to sleep. Being extremely occupied, slie went 
away somewhere on some business, (and forgot all about him). Thus 
lay the Great Lord, in such discomfort gazing and prying about the 
waggon. The Refuge of the refugeless kicked up his feet, and over- 
turned the waggon. Who was there who had strength (sufficient) to prop 
it up (against him) ? All the ropes^ were broken, and all the com- 
ponent parts^ of the waggon were knocked to pieces. (60) Hearing 
the crash the great people (of the place) ran up, unable to tell who 
could have upset the waggon,^' but the children said “We can take our 
oath; he^ (Hari) has upset it, we have seen it with our own eyes,’’ 
“0 mother, mother”^ cried Ta^oda, as she picked up her child, “a 
miracle has happened.” Saith Man’bodh “ Hari found an opportunity, 
and displayed an infinitesimal portion of his might.” 

End of Book IL 


Book III. 

When some days had passed, Hari soon began to be able to use hands 
and feet.*^ What place was there, where he did not go ? How often did 
he go outside® the court-yard of the house. Gleefully used Madam 
Yasoda to laugh, as she ever and again caught liim up and brought 
him back from the outer doorway. How often did he attempt to catch 
snakes (thinking them pieces of rope), how often did he eat lime mistak- 
ing® it for curds 1 (5) Cleverly he used to beat people and run away^® and 

of the missing form from which must have descended, ajjpears to have 

heen preserved in the Maithil 

^ means * corner,’ not in Bate, — a pure Mth. word. 

^ == ‘ string’, ‘ rope.’ 

3 (<1^^ == ^ worthless things’, ‘ miconsidered trifles’ ; hence, 

here, the minor pieces which, put together, go to make up a cart. 

^ Lit. * not having said who had overturned the waggon.’ is for the sign 
of the accusative, and not the interrogative pronoun. 

® f%sr = the oblique form used exceptionally, before a transitive verb in 
the past tense, instead of the nominative, 

® An exclamation of astonishment, like the famiKar BdpreBdp, ^0 Father, 
Father ! ’ 

7 ‘ able to use his hands.’ ^ able to use his feet.’ 

- ® ^ text is a misprint for 
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tlms lie became the worry of her life. How often did she snatch fire out of 
his hand! and how often did he bnrn^ (his fingers), ivhcn slie was not look- 
ing 1- At length she said to him, you must learn froari meJ^ If you break 
yoni’ legs'^' I shall have no one left to me”. Saying this she tied him up 
to a (heavy) mortar, and added, My son, if you run away now, you 
ivont he able to go fast.”® Then, feeling quite safe about him (she 
went away), and Hari seized his opportunity, and, taking the mortar in 
his arms rolled it away (10) Bolling^ and bouncing^ it goes, to where 
the two huge trees'^ were. The Lord of the lotus dexterously tore up the 
two Arjunas^^^ without touching them with his hand. The great trees 

^ Ut, * cooked himself.' 

s Lit. Svithout looking.’ is for ‘without,’ is the oblique 

form of verbal noun of ^ rTT^ ‘look/"^ 

3 cTlf^ is old Mtb. for is oblique of 

is the Ap. Pr. possessive pronoun (H. C. IV, 434). The termination may bo 

the Ap. Fr. locative termination “but this is unlikely. It is probably a weakened 
formof the Ap. Pr. termination of the Genitive of fern, nouns, (H. Oh. IV 350, Kra- 
madiswara, 35). It will be observed that here is feminine. Compare Bid. LI, 
6, where there is a similar fern. obi. form or, with the genitive affix, 

The masculine form of would be which occurs in the old Hindi of 

Chand (28, 62). ‘ the herdsman tends the cows of 

another’ (Hoemle, G-d. Gr., p. 206); this, as Hoemle clearly shows, is derived 
from the Ap. masculine genitive or ^ ^f unnecessary to do 

more than point out hero the now established fact, that the Bihari oblique form is tjie 
direct descendant of the Prakrit genitive ; postpositions like (Skr. ?rf^% (?) 

Hoemle, Gd. Gr., p. 226), or ^ (Pr. being merely verbal nouns governing 

the genitive. 

^ ^ misprint for *3:1 ?T. 

^ Lit. ‘ (I will see) then (how) you run away crawling ’ for 

‘you may run away,’ being 2. plur, pres, conjunctive. ^ occurs also 
in Skr. (f^fw) ‘ crawl (like a child).’ In modem MaitluH it is more usual in the 
form V ^31 . There is also in the Magadhi dialect of Bihari, a word ‘ ^ boy.' 

c ^ =: ‘ s:oll away.’ Not in Bate, 

7 f / zzz * roll.’ Not in Bate, 

® V" = * bounce.’ Not in Bate. 

9 Prakrit Ut. having a vast body’. In Mth. it is 

used to mean ‘ huge,’ ‘ vast, ’ ‘ dense.’ M. g. ‘ a dense forest.’ 

The two Arjuna trees (terminalia alato, glohrd)^ were two sons of Huvera, 
■who were cursed by Narada to assume the forms of trees until liberated by Krishna. 
Krishna dexterously uprooted them by hitching the mortar across the two, and 
giving it a sudden jerk. They then assumed their proper forms, 

B B 
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fell, and the crash^ made (his power) manifest in the world. Hearing 
the crash Manda leaving his cows, ran up, (saying) “let them rather 
be put in the pound (than that I should stay here). TVliat tree has 
fallen ? There is no storm^ nor (even) a shower,^ I am perhaps ruined 
to-day.’’*^ (15) Seeing the court-yard empty, her eyes filled with tears, 

and Yasoda lost all life and power, ^ “ what reward has come to me after 
watching so much ? I do not see either the mortar or the rope.’^ Im- 
mediately® afterwards she ran up, like a milch cow who has lost*^ her 
calf. She untied^ Hari’s bonds, and pressing him to her heart, display- 
ed the utmost affection and trust hi him. She covered him with the 
corner of her garment, and carried him into the house, where^ her eyes 
poured forth water like rain-clouds. (20) She kissed his face, and gave 
him suck, and rejoiced with all her friends. 

Saith Man’bodh, of my own knowledge, have I described the medita- 
tions of Bala Govinda. 

End of Book III. 


Book IV. 

One day Manda Ji*s troubles of mind increased, as he stood before 
the Lady Yasoda : for he feared that some calamity would befall his 
country of Gokula, so he summoned all his neighbours and sat silent.^® 
“ Might and day on all sides is there fear of wolves, and through them 

- ^ for ^T^nr. 

* ^ storm.* Not m Bate. 

® ‘ a shower.’ Not in Bate. 

Lit . — ‘ To-day there are twelve roads (into) my castle,’ a common Maithil 
expression. A castle with several gates is easily captured. 

® Lit. * lost her heart and hand.* 

® Is the loc. sing of ‘the act of joining,* the verb-noun of 

y' Hence it is in this form commonly used adverbially, ‘ on the joining,’ i. e., 

* immediately.’ 

7 iustr. of Verb, noun of a/ %^(^)^ ‘to lose.’ Lit. 

* On account of losing her calf.’ In modern Maithili this change of to ^ (as in 

for is considered vulgar. There is a village in Madhubani 

called which is called by the common people 

® ^ 'qfj'is the common word in Maithili meaning to ‘unfasten/ ‘untie.’ 

9 ‘there.* 

^ Wfi ‘ silent/ not in Bate. 

‘ Other legends make the . wolves specially created by Kyislma in order to 
compel hm fo^r-father io leave Gokula. 
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the people of tlie village are losing all their wealth^. Do ye all meet 
and consult together in a panch, for attacks are'^ being continually made 
upon us, (5) It is now no longer proper that we should dwell here. A-rise'*^ 
and settle near Yrindavana. There one secs the mountain Govardhana,'^ 
even gazing on it is right for cowherds^ (much more living near it), 
jN^ext day all arose together® like Gypsies'^ they departed in a momenti. 
This (new) city became more beautiful than that one, and it rose 
(glorious) as Ayodhya ® 

So Hari became seven years of age and never ceased spoitmg,^ 
(10) Sometimes^® he danceth, and sometimes singe th songs. An age 
used to pass in even making him eat.^^ 

One day ISTanda called the two brothers Hari and Haladliara to him- 
self, and said “Brahmans study books, and Ksbattriyas archeiy, but 
CO wherds^^ learn cattle-tending from their boyhood.”^® They whom Indra 

^ in is added for the sake of rhyme. 

2 Note the forms in text is a misprint for 5^©)^ which 

are common contractions for and These forms have not been 

noted in the grammar : other instances will be found ^^id. 

LXXYI, 8 ; but Bid. only uses these in the feminine. This, however, is not the case 
in Manbodh, or in the modern language, e. gf. above is masculine. In com- 

mon writing at the present day, these forms are continually written without the final 
thus, which is due to the extremely feeble way in which a final ^ is 

pronounced. See Gram. § 7. 

® a/ ^1?^, (not in Bate), = * be rooted up,* hence, ‘ to arise i* compare Parable 
of the Prodigal Son in Grammar, ^ ^31 ‘I will arise 

and go to my father.* It is derived from the Skr. s/ * to be rooted 

up.* In Skr., this verb is only used in the causal form ‘ i^oots up.* 

V however, forms 

4 Which means ^ cattle -increasing.* 

5 here means ‘proper.’ is oblique o£ ‘a Go£aj* 

in ?rr9!>f%, is emphatic. 

means ‘together.* 

7 is a kind of wandering tribe of hunters. See the word in the Yo- 

cabulary to my Mth. Chrestomathy. 

® The city of Harichandra was Ayodhya. 

® Lit. ‘ was there any time at which he had no time for sport ? * 

The obi. form of is rare. 

11 Lit., ‘ (If) he will eat, a whole halpa (lit. the destruction at the end of a 
Icalpa) passes away.’ The meaning is that he could not be enticed away from play 
even, to his meals, 
i'-! In the text 

13 ohl. of ^'sff a boy. The usual form of the rrord is ^sft. 1“ M^li- 
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(tlie Lord of the Gods) y Brahma and Siva serve, to them did hTanda make 
over the care of tending cattle. Hari and Haladhar were both deliglitedy 
and taking their calves went to Yrindavana. (15) Heavenly damsels be- 
came incarnate (as co wherdesses) in Goknla, who though they had fortune 
and many relations cared nothing for them.^ Only Krishna pleases 
them all ; the homes of the mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, only make 
them angry. JSTo one attends to the remonstrances of any person ^ all 
their hearts® were directed to Krishna only. 

One day when Krishna was with his companions he came to a pool 
in the Yamnna, and when he saw it he considered to himself, this is 
where the snake Kali is invincible.”^ .(20) Kow, no beast or bird ever 
drank the water of that pool, knowing that it was like^ poison. The trees 
and herbs on the bank were all burnt tip, but the flame of the fire 
(which burned them) was (a flame) of poison.^ ‘^To-day (thought 
Krishna), will I settle tliis affair and therefore I should not sit idle. Let 
me haste and enter the water.” Saying this he ascended the haclamh^ tree 
and tightened Ins waist cloth, and closing his two eyes, Murari leaped. 
He smacked"^ his arms against his body as a challenge, and hearing the 
sound thereof, the snake issued forth. (25) In mighty wrath he hastened 
out, and whirling round kept encircling (Krishna) for an hour.® Rising 

after a long vowel, a nasal alone is considered as equivalent to the compound of 
anunasika and the 3rd consonant of any class. Examples are or ?3T ^ ^ f^'og ; * 
or ‘a vessel;* or 'a boy;* or a mango.* Com- 
pare in the case of aspirates, or * a shoulder ;* or ^f«r, ‘a tying;* 

or rj ‘ thither.* 

The derivation of or hoy,* is doubtful. 

^ Lit, * though they had wealth and relations, they were satiated with them. * 
for occurs also in 1. 29, and also in (B.) 2, 1, I am unable to account for 
the form. In 9, IG, when the line is repeated, the form is Jt^f^inthe 

text should be The ^ means ‘ be satiated not in Bate. 

^ ^ iu the text should be divided 

means literally ^ be stopped,* hence, as here, * be attracted.* 

3 Hhat which cannot be warded oS.* 

^ in is the Skr. ‘ like.* 

s Here in is the termination of the general oblique form. 

® This was the only tree existing on the banks of the pool. It had been 
preserved from destruction by the accidental fall of a drop of ambi’oisia upon it 
from Garuda*s beak. 

^ is the smacking of the arms against the chest, which wrestlers 

indulge in before the combat* is the Skr. ^4:, Br. ^ is not 

in Bate. 
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liigli as a mountain, the simke hissed, (while there stood Krishna) alone 
without family or retainers. (The snake) bound up^ (Krishna’s) body 
and accomplished his object. He performed wondrous actions, and seized 
Krishna with his teeth. (As they sank, so vast was their size that) the 
(waters in the) pool of the Yamuna (rose, and it) became filled to the 
brim.^ In the water nothing but serpent^ could be seen. For a space 
Krishna became greatly^ distressed, and the king of serpents displayed 
great insolence. (30) Seeing this his companions ran, and collected^ a 
crowd in the village. Kanda, Yasoda, and Balanima ran, not a crow’s son^ 
remained in the village. Full of anxiety they arrived at a run, and 
Yasoda threw herself down and rolled upon the earth, wdiile, with fixed eyes, 
Handa gazed upon his son, breathless and voiceless like a picture. One 
cowherdess, weighing the matter in her mind, and remembering one or 
two instances of Krishna’s might, said. (35) ‘‘ He -who beareththe conch- 
shell in his hand, is clever in (preserving) his life” and not the least speck 
of the beauty of her face was dimmed.'^ Another said, “ the day with- 
out the sun, the night without the moon, and Vraja without Hari, — ^these 
three are all alike. He who returns to Vraja without Damodara,® shame, 
shame be upon his father and his mother. Let us all throw ourselves^ 
into the pool of the Yamuna. It were happier for us that the serpent ate 
us than this (that we should desert Hari).” Of what was to be done,^^ no 
one knew anything, and for an instant the bank of the riveri^ became 
filled with cries (40) Haladhara’s soul became filled with anguish, 
and seeing this, Hari’s eyes became blood-shot tlarough rage. He 
remembered^^ his might, and acted like himself He violently opened 

^ Jf Here, and ^ in 1. 30, are irregular indecl. participles of ^ gjf ^ ‘ go.’ 
Tlie form is used only after the past tense of another verb, and beyond emphasizing 
the meaning of that other verb, has no other force, ‘ accomplish.* 

2 ^Tiqr^Ttr, ‘ filled to the brim.* Kot in Bate. 

” ’9Tirf% ^nr, lit., * serpent on serpent.* is an old locative. 

^ this word occurs more than once. It occurs in 4.15, and 2, 1 (text note ff) 
® It see note ^ above. 

® A common idiom for saying that not a soul remamed. 

7 fern, of (Sla\ 

s I. e. Krishna. 

‘fall.* 

in the text should be gen. sing, of the verbal noun 

of y/ 

u ' the high blufiE of a river.* 

^ see note ^ page 7. 

Kotin Bate, 

14 means, ‘onstom,* ‘habit/ The sentence is literally ‘took his own 

habit.* 
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liis bonds and fetters, and a terribly unequal^ battle took place in 
the water.^ He was a man, but of wbat ayaiF was bis valour ? There 
were a hundred serpents there, how many conld he seize ? (Yet) 
conquering he stood upon the middle^ snake, and fixed his feet as firmly 
as a thunderbolt, (45) Handa and his family saw this with joy, and for a 
short space they (saw) a gratis.® As (Krishna) danced (upon the 
snakes) he so pounded them that from every hood the blood flowed (in 
torrents). The mass of blood flowed away at once, and the Yamuna 
ceased to be that river and became the Saraswati.® The serpent’s wife 
humbly speaks a word, ‘‘ 0, thou who bearest the conch-shell in thine 
hand, grant me my husband as a gift. It is forbidden to slay^ one who 
hath taken refuge with thee. In his ignorance,^ a great sin hath been 
(committed by my husband). (50) How great is the diflerence^ between 
the mighty Lord of great power and pride, and a miserable evil-minded 
serpent.” Hearing this Hari became gracious, and Kali Kaga began to 
address him. “ Pardon, pardon, Lord of Lakshmi, my sin. Fully^® have 
I committed a fault. Seize not me who have taken refuge with thee. I 
have now no poison. Give me an order and I ^vill perform it. In fear 
of Garucla I live in this place. I go nowhere, and bear great sorrows.” 
(Krishna then said to him), (55) when Garuda sliall see (the marks of) 
my feet (upon thy head) he shall forget his enmity, and count thee as his 
friend. How no longer canst thou live^^ here, with thy family^^ go 
thou to the Ocean.” After saluting (Krishna) thereupon all the snakes 
of that pool, as many (in fact) as were in the Yamuna, departed. With 
his family he went to the Ocean, and then that pool became pleasant. 

1 is an unequally matched battle, as opposed to in which 

the parties are equally matched. 

^ loc. of 

^ hit. ' how much valour could he perform.’ 

^ is oblique of 

5 ‘ without cowries,’ hence ‘ free of expense,’ * gratis,’ 

6 lit ‘ escaped’. The water of the Saraswatx is red. 

7 is lo^g ^f ‘ slaughter.’ 

8 see note ^ page 10. ' is the instr. (governed by f^«T) 

of verbal noun of V ^T^T, ‘know.’ 

® Lit ‘where is the great Lord, and where the snake,’ cf. the Skr. use of the 
particle 'ff. 

‘fnfiy/ literally = 
u ‘ a means of livelihood,’ ‘ profession*’ 

“ ‘family.’ 
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Nanda and Yasoda considered in their minds that (this escape of Krishna) 
•was as if he had been born (again) that day.^ 

(60) He who shall read or hear (the tale of) the subduing of Kali, -will 
connt a hundred Yamas^ as but a straw. All his life he will rejoice witli a 
wealth and relations,'^ and after final death will dwell in Yaiknntha.'^ 
SaithMan’bodh, “all became full of joy, and departed singing and dancing/’ 

End of Book IV. 


Book Y. 

One day Hari and Haladliara, the two brothers, went with the 
children to a groye of tdl palms. The fragrance of the tdls came to 
them, and the mouths of all became dripping^ with water. Some 
(tried) staves® and some (tried) clods, but the tdl fruit fell not, — the 
only thing that fell was the saliva^ from their mouths. Seeing this the 
lotns-eyed one laughed, and Haladhara seized and shook one of the trees. 

(5) Before^ this the demon Bhenuka had settled to come there, and 
under the form of an ass was keeping guard over the tdl grove. Hearing 
(the boys cry) “ Catch, Catch,” he became exceeding wroth, and came up 
braying and kicking.^ Coming near he aimed^® a terrible kick, and like a 
demon^i attacked Haladhara. Haladhara seized him by the hind-legs, 
and whirling him violently round, struck him again and again against 
the tdl tree. From Haladhara did that wicked being obtain the excellent 
fruit (of salvation), and became assimilated^^ with his deified progeni- 
tors. (10) Krishna himself seized two or three (of the demon’s fellow- 
asses), and, having done so, used them as missiles for knocking down the 
tdl fruit. Then all ate the tdl fruits together, and each brought a load 
home to his own court-yard. 

^ I. e. They had considered him as good as dead, and had come to life again. 

2 Yama, the god of death. 

® ^'ir, so© note to 1, 15. 

^ The in is the sign of the loc. 

® ‘ drip.* Not in Bate. 

® is a kind of staff used for throwing into a tree for knocking down the 

fruit. Not in Bate. 

^ = * saliva.* Not in Bate. 

* ’Tf%5rff = tile loo. of ‘flrsi.’ 

® ‘ an animal’s Mnd legs.’ Not in Bate. 

^ ‘strike with violence.* Not in Bate, 
n = ‘a demon*; lit. ‘ a misfortune.’ 

‘be mixed.* Not in Bate. 
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One day tliere was an excellent game in Vraja, called Telawd telaiJ 
Tlie conditions of losing and winning in tliis game were that the losers 
were to carry the winners on their shoulders. Hearing this, the demon 
Pralamha came violently,® and deceitfnlly played the game with vigour. 
(.15) With (apparent) difficulty^ he lifted (Haladhara on to his shoulders), 
and went o:i^ with him for a distance of ten katlids. Then he increased 
in size, and became very great.^ Haladhara struck him, and called out,® 
Krishna, Krishna he is carrying me Hari replied, 0 Haladhara, 

keep up your courage, how can an old man ever be deceived Who is 
there such that he can carry you, Sir,^ o:E ? In a moment or t-wo, your 
Honour will make (this demon) happy/’ Then Haladhara understood 
his own might, and slew^ Pralamba with a single blow of his fist. 
(20) Seeing this, all the cowherds ran up, and in loud tones^^ praised 
Balarama. 

A short time after this, the season for the worship of Indra arrived. 
Then Krishna asked all the elders, “ Why are you all of foolish mind 
When Kanda told him that it was the worship of Indra, the Spring 
of Happiness broke all (their counsels). “ Cast from your hearts the 
worship of Suiapati. That is for those who cultivate fields.^^ (25) Wliat 
doth the caste of cowherds in worshipping the god. With love and 
faith they should worship the excellent hill (of Govardhana), When a 
mountain is wroth he causeth devastation, and, by means of^® tigers and 
lions, he causeth wounds.” Twice (or thrice) did Krishna say these 
words persistently,^^ and hearing his words they gave up the worship 
of Indra/^ Uniting together they prepared food^® of various kinds, and 

^ The game according to the Bhagavata was guessing the names of flowers. 

3 'forcibly.’ Kot in Bate. 

^ He was of course only a boy, like the others, in appearance. 

^ = c/. for in 1, 29. 

call out.’ The sentence is literally, ' struck, and having called 
out, began (to strike).’ 

instr, of ‘ the act of carrying off.’ 

7 Krishna mockingly alludes to the fact that Balarama was his elder brother. 

* tJ^T, is an old form of ' your honour.’ 

s ^ is lit ‘ fight.’ Here, it means ' conquer.’ 

31^% == ‘ O' i^otiuBate. 

“ Lit to whom there is cultivation, ^Tf%, is the usual word in Mth. 

for cultivation. 

13 here used as a preposition, ‘by means of.’ 

1^ Lit, ‘ having become thirsty’ the phrase has idiomatically the meaning given 
in the text, 

1^ Lit, the worship of Indra remained (unaccomplished),’ a frequent use of the 

15 53 ^^ is * food offered to a deity,’ 
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went to worship the mountain of Govardhana.^ Then Krishna took an 
incarnate form (as the god of the mountain) and laughing descended^ 
from it. (30) He ate all the offerings which he conld get, — and haying 
finished his meal blessed them saying &%(hlhamastu.^'^ Giving them a bless- 
ing, he disappeai'ed, and with (the boy) Krishna they all returned to their 
conrt-yards. When Surapati (Indra) heard of the interruption to his 
sacrifice, he rose with his limbs blazing with fire. Hath a human being 
the presumption^ to interrupt even my business?’^ Then he called his 
clouds and told them all to go to Gokula. (35) Hail, Lightning, and 
Ceaseless Kain, cut^ ye off the creation of cowherds from the earth.’’ 
Samvartaka, the king of clouds, made obeisance, and hastened proudly 
away. An army of fifty-six times ten million clouds^ depaH:cd, and the 
fire of thunder^ burst forth. Whirling round and round the clouds sur- 
rounded Gokula, as a falcon swoops down*^ on and covers a quail. How 
shall I describe the overshadowing of that rainy-season ? It was not less 
than (the crash at the) general destruction of the universe. 

(40) Cowherdesses, and cowherds, she buffaloes, calves, and cows, 
fainted^ from the cold. From the hail, and the pitiless strokes of the 
lightning, many turned round and fell dead on the spot. Crying, save 
me, Krishna. I can find no refuge for my feet,” they approached him. 
He, at whose name all difficulties^ disappear, himself stood there. The 
earth became struck with drops of vermilion from the damsels’ hair, and 
their lovely veils became torn. (45) When Krishna saw Eadha and the 
others coming to him (in this state) his eyes became filled with tears. 
He threw off his human form, and tore up the mountain of Govardliana. 
When Hari seized the excellent mountain and held it up as an umbrella, all 
Gokula became relieved from terror. ‘*Let no one remain (outside,” 
cried he) from fear that the mountain will fall ; let all come^^ near it.” 

' ■ . . . ■ ■■ 4 :^ . • ' ' 

^ is direct for obi. 

^ Lit. ‘Ms feet flowed down from tbe mountain.* 

® = hers. 

^ with pleonastic initial The word is a common one in 

Mth. 

® 5 for tbe long form of ‘ a cloud.’ 

® ‘ thnnder.’ is an old obi. form of 

or Ito tlie oW. of 

7 Lit,, ‘baying swooped covers’. 

8 ^ ‘ to become senseless from cold.’ Tbe word is not used in Mth., 

for any other kind of fainting. Kot in Bate. Of. 8. 10, 

« SJTf, ‘a difficulty.’ 

10 ig indeol. part, of y/ ^ come/ 
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Saying tMs, lie remained straining MmseK^ for seven days with liis 
arms uplifted. (50) Cowlierdesses, and cowlierds, slie buffaloes, calvesy 
and cows, all joyfully went beneath the excellent mountain. The dark- 
ness ceased,® and the heavenly bodies rose, yet no one knew that the rain 
had come to an end.® For seven days the wind of the storm continued, 
not a tree or leaf escaped. On the eighth day the clouds disappeared, 
and after finishing their meal,® they all issued forth. Hari laid the hill 
down where it was before® and from that day he was called Giridhara. 
(55) They all began to praise him saying, “It looks'^ as if some god had 
become incarnate, (what with the affairs of) Putana, the trees, and 
Kali ISfaga. In so few days, these great marvels have occurred. Il^'ow 
we have one point of special doubt, when we consider Krishna’s birth to 
he superhuman. ‘Who is he? The incarnation of what divinity?”’ 
Doubting thus were all the cowherds. Ko one reached the conclusion 
of his doubts, (as before they could do so) Krishna threw his charm 
over them, (and prevented their thinking him a god) . (60) He who hears 

attentively the tale of Govardhana, crosseth the ocean of existence, and 
goeth to the abode of Hari. All his difficulties immediately vanish, and, 
saith Man’bodh, he getteth® eternal happiness. 

End of Book V. 


Book VL 

It was an autumn moon, and a clear night, and seeing them Hari 
became infiamed® with love. The Lady Eadha, and Padmini also, came 
together bringing flowers.^® In Yrindavana they had the Bdsa dance, and 
there they stayed day and night. Between each pair of cowherdesses 
was there a Murari, and between each pair of Krishnas, was there a 
damsel. (5) In this manner was formed the circle of the Bdsa, and some 
there are who say that in that night a whole ceon passed. Hari delighted 
greatly in the pleasures of this dance, and (therefore) the Asuras inter- 


J (or ^ff«T^) 'to strain one’s breatK,* 'to act violently. 

2 Cf. note on ^ in line 27* 
end/ 'cessation.* 

** Lit 'went down into the earth.* 

® old. loo. of :5TO. 

’ means frequently ‘appear/ 'seem/ used impersomlly. 

® Lit ‘ plunders eternal happiness.’ 

® Ifl^^ iudecl. part, of ^ ‘be intoxioated.’ 

; » w ^ ii 
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rupted it. A bull witb bis wbole bodj covered with cowdung and 
urine^ came along harassing^ tbe cows on bis way by bis violence. 
Witb closed eyes be runnetb about in ten directions, bis shoulders and 
bump bigb as a mountain. Sucb a bull no one could oppose f when they 
saw him every one was seized witb trembling. (10) Witb a roar as of a lion 
be threatened Hari, and began to throw up earth behind him. He sbook^ 
bis horns, witb closed eyes, but Krishna caught him by tbe born and 
struck him. Seizing him, Hari struck him witb all bis force and ex- 
hausted him, and hit him witb bis knee exactly on^ the belly. He tore 
out bis left born, and with it hit him, and felled him to the ground. 
The dead bull became a blessing, (for by his death) tbe earth began to 
be relieved of its burden. 

(15) Harada the saint has only this duty, to engender® strife, and to 
encourage tbe enemies’ side. One day be went to Kamsa’s conrt-yard, 
and told him by degrees all (that bad happened) . How tbe guards had 
become intoxicated and gone to sleep, and Yasudeva had exchanged the 
infants. (He told him) all that Hari had done from the day of his 
birth, — ^the subduing of Kali, and the upholding of Govardhana. To 
all (the Asnras) he said, “ Make some device, for your enemy is waxing 
stronger day by day. (20) It clearly appears^ that some day he will 
destroy® you ; that boy will become the destroyer of your house.” King 
Kamsa began to say “ From long ago I have had this fear.® Ho, my 
Henchman, thou art my brother, haste and calF® Kesi. He alone^^ 
bonoureth my cherishing, above all doth my hope increase in him.” 
Thereupon Ke4i arrived and boasted^^ of bis might ; saying, (25) '' To- 
morrow wilT® I destroy tbe cowsheds (of Vraja),” be departed. Then 

^ in Bate. 

2 Bead which is irregular old loc. of part, of 

a/ WH, ‘harass/ ‘oppress.* The BhoJp6n pres. part, would be loc. 

^ (^ 0 . 

5 Lit, ‘ looting at/ a common idiom in MaitMH. 

® Oblique of in sense of genitive, see note *, page 2. 

7 ' clearly.* Not in Bate. ^ is here used in a neuter impersoimi 

sense. 

8 ^ is here, irregularly, used in a causal sense. 

s ‘ * Not in Bate. 

10 (a Bhojpuri form), 2 imperat. sing, of 

n Lit. ‘ form, * hence, ‘ person. * = Hindi 
^ here = ‘ boast.* 

^ ^ sign of future, see note page 5, 
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Kamsa called Akriira, and explained the whole affair from beginning to end. 

All the Yadavas will I drive away^ except thee. The two children will 
T kill and take a fine^ from Nanda. I will confiscate^ all his cows and 
she-bnff aloes, and plunder all Yraja of all the wealth I can find in it. 
Then will I take my revenge, and slay the evil-minded Ugrasena, and 
Vasudeva. (30) With your permission, will I enjoy my kingdom. (There- 
fore) dothon to-day perform the task I wish (thee to undertake), I will 
behave'*’ to thee as if then wert my brother, and at dawn will divide 
the land and give thee half. I purpose to proclaim on all sides, a Sacrifice 
of the Bow/ hasten to invite them, and return to me. Rama and Krishna 
the sons of Yasudeva esteem no one, on account of the stimigth of their 
own arms. I have two wrestlers, Ghanura and Mushti, who will look upon 
them as mere straws, and slay them on the instant. (35) I have a famous 
Elephant named Kuvalaya Pida, which if it choose can destroy^ the 
chariot of the Sun. They are but men, and how much prowess can they 
show. They are young, and in® an instant will die. I have heard that 
when Indra sent his clouds, Krishna upheld the mountain, that he eats 
buffalo curds, milk, gM, and and that he is prospering^ every day. 
Mount thy chariot and set off at once, (and mind that) what is pleasing 
to me is that thou should’st bring mine enemy here.’’ (40) When the 
assembly arose, onlyS a few remained behind, and Akrura was delayed 
as^ it was too late to start. (So) for that day Danapati (Akrura) remained 
there, and agreed^® to all that Kam^a said. He began to perform so 
(wicked an) action, because, on account of his faith he knew somewhat 
of the future. When he agreed, Akrdra laughed, and became full of 
joy at the prospect of gazing upon Krishna. (He sang) “Blessed, 
blessed, am I, blessed is my lot ; blessed is my tongue, and blessed my 
love (to Krishna). (45) He who became incarnate to protect^i the 
Yedas, whose work it is to support the earth. He who became incarnate 

^ jy/ = \/ WW. Krishna, it is hardly necessary to remind the reader, 
was a Yddava. 

2 

to declare to be Government property/ *to confiscate.’ 

•* Mfwfa, ‘ behaviour.’ 

® dAU ‘ twist.’ Not in Bate. 

® = Skr. 1?^, ‘in.’ 

^ "^ho is to prosper,’ hence here, ^ one who prospers.* 

® lit, ‘ like.’ Compare the BKndi 
A lit'-i *for,’ hence, *on account of.’ 

, ; ^ 1 ^ tW, ‘to agree’ = (v. 4S). 
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and rent the pillar,^ with him shall I hold converse. He who taking the 
form of a dwarf deceived Bali, with him shall I hold converse* Ho 
whorn^ the Kshatriya race fear, he who caused to falF the pride of 
Bavaiia.” Saith Man’bodh, “If I were to describe the joy of Akrura, 
twelve years would pass by (in doing so).” 

End of Book YI. 


Book YIL 

One day there arose a cry'^ in Goknla, “ a creature in the form of a 
horse hath come with open^ mouth.’ Quickly, quickly, he licked his 
lips with his tongue, and crashing cut the earth with iiis hoof.® As 
many forms (as an Asura can take), he assumed, and caught hold*^ of 
several cowherds by the leg. 

He cried, “You may pray to Eudra, but I will eat the S'udra,” ^ and 
yet, in spite of this the horse did not leap while the goat did.^ (5) All 
the cowherds cried out, “ Save us, Krishna, preserve those who have come 
to thee for refuge.” With long strides^® Krishna ran to the front, and 
Kesi began to challenge him. . Opening^i a mouth so -wide as to show his 
very heart, his teeth appeared like spadefuls^® of white (earth). He 

^ Prahlada. 

* Parasii Rama* 

3 ^ ‘ cause to fall.’ 

* There ie a Hindi verb ‘to scream.’ 

® = ‘open.’ Nofc in Bate. 

® 5^^ is old instrumental for 

7 ^ ‘ catch hold of.’ IS ot in Bate. 

^ This phrase is a proverb. It refers to a legend about a Brahman who rested 
for the night in a place full of ghosts. When they came to attack him he began 
to do ptojd to Rudra (S^iva), thus saving himself, but not his Sudra servant who was 
with him. The ghosts cried out to him ‘You may. pray to Rudra (and thus save 
yourself) but you will not save your servant from being devoured by us.’ Here the 
Asura is represented as saying to Krishna, ‘ You may save yourself, but you cannot 
save your devotees.’ 

^ Another proverb. A horse, of course, leaps better than a goat, and when he 
is beaten by the latter, there is something wrong. Here the meaning is that Kpshna, 
who corresponds to the horse, remained doing nothing, while the Asura (i. e,, the 
goat) went about doing all this destruction. 

^ istride,’ ‘ take long steps.’ Not in Bate. 

^ ‘ open.’ of. in line 1. 

‘heart,’ ‘entrails.’ 

‘ a fragment cut by a mattock/ The word is frequently used for 
the fragments of whit© clouds seen in the sky, when the latter is clearing after a 
storm. 
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ruslied as doth the demon of eclipse when he seeth the sun. Hari 
(merely) held out one arm before himself, and that (arm) he thrust^ 
down the great^ mountain cayern.^ By the might of Krishna that arm 
swelled, (10) so that the Asnra burst down his middle, and for a hundred 
roods^ around, the earth was overspread with blood. (In each half), was 
one eye, one ear, and one leg. He fell into two exact halves, as this 
virtuous poet relateth. As Krishna had touched a dead Asura (he 
became unclean), and so took some Ganges water to purify himseh. 

On the back of a cloud was Narada then riding, and (seeing this) 
he began to say with modesty, ‘‘ This is he whom the Asuras fear, and of 
whom Indra is in terror.^ They are unable to digest what they eat from 
this fear. (15) So great an Asura as this he has killed, laughing the 
while. Now all the desires of the gods have been carried out. Great 
happiness has been my share, and more will I obtain. The day after to- 
morrow will I come to (see) the fight with Kamsa.” Saying this JSfarada 
Muni sowed® the seed (of enmity), and at the same time prepared^ the 
way for Akrura. 

Akrura did not stay in Mathura to eat, and arrived at Gokula 
as the sun was setting. From a distance he saw Nanda’s doorway, 
and close by a crowd® of Gowalas. Amongst them he saw the "Well- 
spring of Happiness, like a full moon surrounded by stars. His golden 
diadem shone brightly®, his garments were yellow, and his teeth like the 
pearls found in an elephant’s forehead. Not a fresh lotus, nor an Ajpard-- 
jitd fiower, nor the blossom of the linseed^® was equal to biTY^ in grace. 
Close to his diadem were peacock’s feathers, whose eyes would put to 
shame^^ an autumn lotus. From his two ears hung earrings in shape 
like the Malcara, and they completed his beauty as happens in the case 

1 Liti he caused to lie on the ground of the great mountain cavern. 

2 for fern, of ‘great.* 

® ‘ a cavern.* 

4 A is a square measure of land. 

s here, means not ‘fear,* but ‘an object of fear.* ^ is active, and 
means ‘ fear.* The causal form is ^ 

® ‘sow.* lit. ‘sesamum,* here ‘the seed of enmity.’ 

^ ‘shape,* ‘manner,* ‘form,* here, ‘preparation.* 

« -scm = 

® compare 6, 1. 

with pleonastic initial Of. in 5, 85. Or possibly 

it is a corrupt form of the Skr. 

blaok.* . 
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of S nkra or Briliaspati.^ (25) The necklace over his breast was a loveij 
Vaijayanti, there is no such other in existence- If I had a thousand 
mouths, I might tell of his beauty. If one saw him (but once, ever 
afterwards) one would think that he continued gazing on him.^ On 
seeing him, Akrura ran up from a distance, and, as he expressed his 
af ection, fell at his feet. Hari pressed him to his bosom with his arms, 
and smilingly the Lord of Vraja inquired if it was well with him, 
Haladhara arose and took him to his bosom, and, recognizing him as his 
devotee, did honour to him. (80) Enquiries after health and happiness 
especially® were not omitted, and then Akrura made known Kamsa's^ 
invitation. He who beareth the conch-shell in his hand had arranged^ 
all this for the sake of the slaughter of Karnsa, and accepted the invita- 
tion. Saith he, “ Karnsa is destined to be slaughtered by me. That 
will now be within three days.” 

When the women of Yraja heard of the departure of Krishna, they 
all sat down heart-broken. Their hair was unsnooded, and their faces 
uncovered, and all commenced to make lamentation. (35) “ Even in 
anger he never speaketh a harsh word. He beareth ad that we say to 
him. Yet that Hari he is carrying away from ns, his heart is hard as if it 
had been rubbed with cha:ff.® It appeareth^ that there is no other so 
hard-hearted as he, how, then, was he given the name Akrura (tender- 
hearted). We have heard that there are there (in Mathura) peerless 
damsels, whose very feet are as beautiful as our faces. Like you and we 
there are many,® hence, what idea^ is there of his returning.” (40) 
Some in their woe, abandoned their ornaments, others moistened (with 
their tears) their couches of lotus leaves.^® The flower-garlands which 
they themselves had woven, on hearing of the departure of Hari, (became 
dishevelled and) appeared like serpents. Some, broken-hearted, sat mo- 

^ Two planets, Venus and Jupiter, whicb are supposed to kave rings, wkick, 
says tlie poet, complete tkeir beauty, just as tbe earrings completed Krishna’s. 

® I. €.■) TMs memory would never be efEaced. 

® Bead Concerning the use of '<^^, 860 note p. 16. 

^ Is here used as a sign of the genitive, 

® igfT% = Bate gives ‘ shape,* ‘ fashion.* 

® = ^1. Articles are rubbed with chaff to give them a hard polished 

appearance. 

7 z= tpp is often used to mean ‘appear’ impersonally, 

® This line is an excellent example o£ the feminme in Mth* 

9 ‘an idea’ in Mth, Kot in Bate in this sense. 

1. 6., They made cool beds for themselves to allay their fever, but even these 
they watered with their tears. 
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tionlesSj^ and others said (let us make) arrangements^ that he may 
stay here’^ Some stood (waiting) in asti-ologers* courtyards, saying, If 
you order me I will teax' ofi my ornaments^ from my person. I will re- 
main all my life as your menial,^ if, on his asking you, yon will tell 
(hTanda) that it is an unlucky day.”® Others said why does king 
Kanda agree (to his departure), verily he is a fool,® andknoweth nothing.” 
There was a demand for twenty-two hundred poets'^ (to sing in honour 
of his departure), and the cowherds came up with curds and milk and 
clarified butter. King Kanda was their Jeth raiyat, and not one inferior 
(pot of) curds^ did they bring. (50) Krishna (being now engaged on a 
serious enterprise) gave np all his former love for these things, and made 
no provision for his journey.® At the time of starting he said nothing 
as to whether he would remain there (at Mathura) or return. (The 
cowherdesses said, will not believe that he has returned) until 

we see him with our eyes,^® ^ what is behind one’s eyes is behind the 
house.’ Saying this they stood on the (highest point of a) pile of 
dried cowdung (watching him) their Lord had gone more than a hos. 
hkom one heap they mounted another (as they followed him with their 
eyes), for how could she who was consumed^® with the pangs of separation 
remain motionless ? (On account of the tears falling from their eyes and 
the trampling) the pile became simply a mass of cowdnng^^ and their ap- 

^ = ^motionless.’ IsTotinBate, 

- trfxTW? * arrangements,’ = Kot in Bate. 

^ A woman divests herself of all ornaments when her husband dies. Hero 
the women offer to the astrologers to separate themselves from Krishna’s embraces 
for ever, if that will make him stay near them. 

4 fern, of a S'udra : commonly used to mean a menial servant. 

® six unlucky asterisms, viz,^ Sravanii, Bhanishtha, Sata* 

hhisha, Furvabhadrapada, tfttarabhadrapada, Eovati. Kot in Bate. 

® ‘ ^ cowdung Gane^,* means ^ a helpless fool.’ 

' ^ 'a panegyrist.’ 

® Kote that in spite of the grammarians is feminine.— ’So also in the 

^ of 

® ® viaticum.* 

*• A proverb, of whiob. the uanal version is that is 

to say, what a man cannot see is as good as absent. 

» Hell.* ' 

IS ^ t bum/ 

A gDwil&*s dung-heap is proverbially neat. 0/. the Prov, 

H gowEa’s dungrheap.fe smooth on both ad«.* 
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pearance became cliaiiged, and became one of tearsd (55) Some even 
went outside tlie village (to watch him), and others turned pale^ and 
weiit crazy. The horses were very swift, and went like the wind ; (soon) 
they could no longer see the chariots, and it became late in the day. 
Then it appeared^ to the hearts of all, as if a i>recious Jewel had fallen 
from the hand (of each). Saying, ‘‘Every damsel of Mathura who shall 
see Hari, will rejoice and consider her life’s desire fulfilled”, (they de- 
parted), lamenting, and calling to mind his virtues, (for) without Hari 
the whole to^vn appeared empty. 

(60) Saith l^Ian’bodh, “ What sort of day was that ?” such ai-^ 

one as it be for my enemies. , 

Eto of Book VII, 


Book VIII. 


The chaiiot halted on the banks of the Yamuna, and Akriira de- 
scended and went to bathe. As he dived he saw (an apparition of) Hari 
and Haladhara in the 'water, together with S'esha (the serpent of eter- 
nity) and was struck with awe;^' When he made as though ho would 
speak, Hari understood it, and restrained his own voice. He saw Hari 
and Eama in the pool of the Yamumi, (yet, when he roso to the surface), 
he saw them as they were (on the bank). (5) Then Akritm uttered 
pmises, which are described at length'^ in the (Sanskrit) Haribam^, 

Very quickly they crossed the Yamuna, and Akrdm made up his 
mind firmly (that Krishna was indeed God). After going^ a little way 
the Lord (descended) and went on foot, and Aknira urged^ the chariot 
ahead. Joyfully the two brothers wont along, and after some distance 
they saw the washerman’s ^ ** 0 washerman beloved of the king, 

^ This half He©, eo one, wlioni I have mot, can tniEslato, nor can any trust- 
worthy emendation ho suggested. The translation given, suggests that 5^71^ should 
bo read in which ease wotilcl =» the Persian. -which in Mth. means 

* general appearance/ and is pronounced not ^*5^, The translation is, how- 
ever, an unsatisfactory one. 

^ . 2 /it., ‘yellow.’ This line Is another good example of tho Mth. feminine. 

^ Past tens© of ‘appear/ the penultimate being shortened for tho 

sake of rhyme. 

Lit, ‘ considered it wondrous.’ 

® bit,, ‘that (which) ha said is spread out in the Haribaijila/ 

^ 315 m& note h p. 13 . 

7 ^ literally ‘ strike/ here ‘ urge/ 
l> u 
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give, 0 friend, a gift of a garment,” (10) When the waBherman heard 
this, he arose in anger,^ and called out to his wife to thrust a torch in 
(the boys’) faces. When Krishna heard this, (darting on them) like a 
loosened falcon, lie beat the washerman, and plundered the gJidt. The 
washerwoman left the place in tears, and as she went along the road 
rubbed off the vermilion from her head (in token of her widowhood) . 
Hari selected^ yellow garments, and gave Haladhar dark-coloured ones, 
Tlia jieople of the village when they saw the plunder^ of the w^asherman’s 
ghat laughed, (and said to each other) ‘ They are playing their old pranks 

(15) Hari had a great affection for ffowers, and saw the house of 
a garland-maker : He went thither and asked for a garland, and blessed 
was (the fortune) of the gardener then, Gunaka the gardener was full 
of holy virtues, and being possessed of the power of seeing the future, 
acted accordingly. On seeing Krishna he gave Mm flowers, nor asked 
who he was, and his descendants exist now to the present day. 

The two brothers put on the garlands, and gave him this boon, and 
then entered (Mathura) the city of the king of men. (20) Kubja (the 
hunchback), having anointed her body stood in the way, and when she saw 
Hari, her body became filled with love. Cried she, Haste thou, to my 
house, and fiilfiP the desire of my life.” Krishna being in the presence of 
his elder brother was ashamed,® and said sometMng by way of excuse.'^ 
Then going aside he said unto her, Give® me sandal wood; -when I retuim 
I will come to thy house.” Her love overflowed,^ nor couid^^ she say any- 
thing. So she gave him sandal, and considered in her heart, (saying to 
herself), (25) “ I am very lean, and ugly, and vile, nevertheless tho 
Lord did not despise me, nor was he displeased"^^ with me.” Krishna 
iinderstoocl. her thoughts and made her straight, and Kubja being freed 
(from, her infirmity) became (beautiful) as Lakshmi, 

* \/ *he ^^in*agetl,* UL ‘shiver ’ or ‘faint with coM.’ See note p. 17, 

^ ‘select.’ 

^ Here is in its proper meaning of a verbal noun. 

• 'Vjl '•■■■■■■ ■ 

Lit., ‘ That practice (^^f^) hag remained (^pg^) till now (^FH^Hfw)" 

& the 2iid Imperat. of ^ 

** li is not etiquette to carry on intrigues before an elder brother. 

® Bee note ^ above. 

Lit, ‘filled.’ 

10 ^ able,’ see remarks s, v. in the Yocabulary to my Maithil Ohresto- 

mathy. 

‘W, here means * be displeased with,’ Of, note ", p. 25. 
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Hari had told her (to supply him with sandal) sufficient for two 
persons,^ and Kamsa’s desire was all that was left in the vessel.” Then 
the Hero of the house of Yadii having anointed® his whole body with the 
sandal, went about the city, seeing (the sights). He saw Kam^i-’s 
armouiy, and said to himself, Let me take tsteps of hostility'^ against 
him.” (30) He asked the keeper politely where the bow was of which 
the sacrifice was to take place. By means of his power and cleverness, 
on his askings he (managed to be allowed to) lift up the bow, wdiich was 
fated not to be the object of sacrifice, in his hand. With extreme ease 
he strung the string, and like the inner^ filament of a lotus he snapped it. 
Tlio crash filled the whole of Mathura, yet when they heard it, no one 
understood^* what had happened. The two brothers did not halt there, 
but started'^ off immediately^ and the keeper %vent to Kamsji and told 
him wha,t had happened. (35) From the arrival of Akriira, he understood 
(tliat Krishna also had come), but on the breaking of the bow, he saw the 
fact clearly.® 

All the cowherds who had coma from Gokula (in attendance on 
Krishna) stopped at Akrui’a\s doorway. Who can tell tlie feasting*'^ in 
honour of Hari ? Tiiey had food of all the six flavours, and of the 
thirty-six kinds. Let ns praise the joy of the wfife of Akrdra, although 
she was very modest,^^ still she wished also to look at (Krishna). 

^ Cf. Bangali ITlfw is the Arabic 

2 A very difiicnit passage. It is literally, ‘ and tiie soiil of Kamsa Was left in 

tlie vessel.’ Knbja was the maid-servant in charge of Kaiusa’s sandal-Wood, and 
she gave all she had (which was just sufficient for persons) to Krishna. The 
Pandits explain that the vessel being empty, only the desire of Kam&3» 

remained in it, i e,, that there was no sandal-wood left for him. The use of to 
mean ^desire’ is pectiUar. 

3 = f%g. 

the preliminaries of a hght.* 
the mdute inner stalk of ' a lotus.- ■ 

® f/. note p. 23. ilera the lit, translation is * (its true 

moaning) appeared to no one.* 

7 y ‘ start off quickly.* 

** HtSK Wg, ‘cle!irly.‘ 

® * the feasting in hmimir of a gnest.* 

is the act of sweeping the veil across the face, which a woman does 
'before a 'Strange man. A bold woman only, does this slightly lint a- 

modest one covers her whole face There is a well-known riddio if fif 

(a wife asks her husband, *what is that which) I give to 
another and not to you ?* The answer is 
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Having got certain news of the arrival of Hari, Kam^ sent for 
Channra and Mnshtika ; (40) and said to them, “Ye are my wrestlers, 
up to this day have I cherished yon. I will act to yon as yonr own 
brother, and in the morning will I divide the land and give ye half.’^ 
When the two wrestlers heard this they rejoiced,^ for they were men 
wliose play (at wrestling) was famons in the world. Said they, “ If 
they come before ns, not one of the two shall be allowed to go^ away 
alone.” Then Kam^ called his elephant- driver, and told him the whole 
tale from beginning to end. (45) “Bring,” said he, “Knvalaya Pida 
at. dawn, and warily place him by the doorway (to the place of sacrifice). 
Understand how thon must carry ont the business. Act so that Krislma 
may not be able to approach.” Next morning there was a cry of indig- 
nation in the city, for the honest men thonght that the figlit (between 
snch wrestlers and Krishna) wonld not be fair, and condemned^^ it. 

The poet Man’bodh in his hearU seeth this, that it is*'’ proper that 
I should now describe the arena. 

Eni> op Book VIII. 


Book IX. 

The wrestling-floor extended over a whole league (in all dhections), 
and (at the idea of) seeing the wrestling,® the minds of even the old 
men became excited. (They cried) “ Let me also join in the sports, let 
me also try a fall. There is delay (about their coming) ; here, catch hold 
of my cloth.”^ In their various proper places hundreds of thousands 
of lejims^ were deposited, and excellent heaps of wrestler’s earth^ piled 

^ ‘be glad.* 

2 igf jp: obh verb, noun governed by making a permissive compound. 

3 ^ * say no/ hence, ‘ disapprove.’ 

5 is here impersonal. 

6 ‘the act of wrestling;’ cf. gymnast’s exercise,’ in Bam%an | 

not in Bate. 

7 ^ clothes generally,’ not in Bate. 

® A is a bar hung with iron rings, which gymnasts hold in their two 

hands above their heads. The exercise is supposed to strengthen the shoulders. 
Hot in Bate. 

9 is the earth of an old granaiy (%!§!■) which wrestlers mb upon 

their bodies. 
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np. Here and there the place was filled with pits^ which had been dug, 
and there w^ere Indian clnbs of solid wood.^ (5) The arena was^ ex- 
tremely vast, on all sides were many^* palaces high as mountains.^ 
There were two or tliree hundred two-storied stands. Here and 
there^ there were bands^ and nmli girls dancing. According (to the 
rank of) those who were of chief and polite families,® so were stands 
allotted to them.^ Kamsa’s own grand-stand was a whole league 
high, and it would hare been very difficult to ascend into it without 
a staircase. Why then did Kani^ prepare so high a stand ? Can any 
one escape from the hand of death^®? (10) While the assembly of the 
people was still going on, there rose a cry^^ of “He’s come, he’s 
come.” In the door- way gleamed the golden diadem (of Krishna), 
together with Handa and the other Gowalas. The elephant- driver 
struck his elephant and urged it on, and for a space Krishina played 
excellently^^ with it, and then seized the elephant’s tusk, and tore it out 

^ Is weaver’s loom,* This is bailt over a pit, and hence the 

word is used to mean any kind of pit. means place.* 

2 'possessing a (or.ifwx) is properly a kernel, or the soft 

©v <fv. s* 

inside of anything. Thus the of a shell-fish is the fish itself, tlio sliell being 
called Tims in the fable of ' the kite and tlie crow,* occurs the passage 

'iJcTCflr ^ I ‘Tho 

cockle fell to the earth and was immediately smashed to pieces. Thereupon the 
crow ate up the inside. Shortly afterwards the kite came down, but could find 
nothing but the broken pieces of the shell.* 

3 In modern Mth. never means *• was,* but only ' became.’ 

‘ ^ piece,* here is used as a sign of the plural. 

® is said by the Pandits to = *a mountain.* It is necessary, 

however, to receive this interpretation with some caution, for the word is not used 
in modem, Mth. in tHs sense nor is its derivation clear. Also is used 

in modern Mth., to signify ‘ pieces,* the word being apparently only a re- 

duplication of a liUg. 

iii* ■'* somewhere,* , ■ 

7 TOpf is Bhojpdri plural of a musical instrument. 

^ commonly moans * modest,* ‘ polite,* in Mth, 

® Lit., 'so (there was an order) of making stands for them.* 

L e,, Kai^isa foolishly thought that he could provide for his own safety by 
doing so, 

V.' .,'^.1' Pers. ■■ 

IS lif^ « openly.’ Used frequently idiomatically to mean * very we!!.’ Tho 
idea is that a man tied up cannot do anything well 
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ivt! its socket wdth his hand. With this tusk the Lord of Vmja then 
slew it. When Kuvalaya Pida fell like a mountain" on the earth, and 
Kamsa. saw it, his pride fell down.^ (15) Taking the excellent elephant’s 
tusk as an excellent viTeapon in his hand, Hari went forward accompanied 
by Haladhara. Heavenly damsels became incarnate in Gokula. Though 
tliey had fortune and many relations, yet cared they nothing for them.‘^ 
Only gazing (on Krishnia), made they known their love to liim, and in 
their hearts desired^^ only Kaxp^a’s death. “ If he lives” (said they), 
all will lose their happiness, but if this scoundi?eP dies, it is well for 
ail of us.” With the city wives stood Devaki, her eyes, like clouds, 
filling with rain. (20) As she saw the face of her son her breasts filled, 
and milk which they could no longer contain^ gushed forth from them (in 
her affection). With Akrtira stood (his brother) Yasiideva (saying to 
hiiriBelf), ‘‘at last I shall see the countenance of my child.” Thrusting 
several people aside K^pishna advanced and proclaimed thus in the 
assembly. “Chanura hath exceeding might, and I am tender: it is 
greatly unfair that I should wi'estle^ with him.” The people of the 
assembly heard this and were filled with shame, but out of fear of Karpsa 
no one spoke. (25) Then He who heareth the conch-shell in his hand, 
again spake, considering in his heart, but his words were lost (on the 
people). “To-day this unfair practice® will cease for ever. I am not 
a common^® wrestler^^ of my house. 1 cannot bear this longer,^- let 
him who comes, come now.”^^ Krishna slapped (Ms arms), and rose 
with a roar, and the people began to guess^^ about (the chances of) 
victory and defeat. One foot he set (before him) straightened, (and the 


or K is the high mound round a tank. 

2 ^ « drop/ usually reserved for fruit dropping from a tree* 

3 See note ’ p, 12. Head as before 
^ An iniusual meaning of y/ 

6 jg an almsivo term. It means lit, * one who has lost his head.’ Hence 

‘a capless fellow/ used only in abuse. 

^ Lit, ‘ The act of being contained did not take place.’ 

^ Lit, *fonr.’ 

® Lit, a wrestling (between) Mm and me is greatly unfair.’ 

“ 'rfe^ = ’iwrat. 

A common use of Jdspf, * such/ 

kere ‘ one who sports/ ‘ a wrestler.’ 

Lii.i ‘ as long as there is no time, so long do I bear it,’ 

53 is the usual Mth. form of the Hindi 

14 ^ guess/ i e., t ‘ walked by guess/ of a mm 

going along m a dark night* 
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otlier) beliind Mm, and twisting Ms left knee, be set it before bim J 
(30) Witb violent cballenges be planted Ms bands, for greatly skilled in 
wi'estling was tbe lord of Vraja. (Cbannra), wbo bad wrestled^ mncb, 
came np, saying “Wait!^ Let*^ me pound tbee.” He rubbed earth 
on bis great stout arms, (and appeared) in no way smaller than Kumbha- 
karna. He himself was deceitful and mighty, and bis caste was very 
vile ; so for a space there was a great boxing^ match. Putting their 
beads down close together,® Krishna put forth Ms hand, and several 
times clasped him only round the neck. (36) Strong-armed (Krishna) 
pressed him down with one arm.*^ Who was it that taught him that 
trick*^ there ? Adopting that trick Krislina warded him oil, and knowing 
himself to be powerless**^ (against Chdnnra after perf orming it) , instant- 
lyio released himself. So also when Krishna seized him Chanura in 
like manner resorved^^ (a counter trick). And seeing that, the hearts 
of good men became glad.^^ In this way,^^ tlie westling lasted for a 
long time.^-^ And every now and then they would w-alk round^“ each 
other, and clap their own hands (in defiance). At length in the arena^® 
Krishna gave up tiicks to the and swooping on him, struck him 

^ I. r., knelt clown on his left knee* 

2 see note to v, 1. 

® intorjcction meaning ** Wait I” The ^ means ^ wait.* 

is probably Bhojpurx, and means UL ‘ Let me wait.’ 

^ Bhojpuri, 1 sing. pres, coiij. 

^ is oblique form. The compound means ' a boxing on a 

boxing,* nmtual boxing,’ like in note,® p. 17. 

® Litf ^making their heads appi*oachj’ a posture in %vreatling. 

, is the speoial name of a trick - at wrestling, consisting - iii 

pressing down (.^ jffff) the opponent with one arm* 

» the technical tern for a trick at wrestling, sr: ‘ then/ 

^ An unusual meaning of 

w ^ « immediately/ 0/. Mth, Ohr, Sal, 19, ^ 

y/ * * preserve,’ » ; hmcB, * rt^serve.’ Read 

12 ^ = H. y/ Th^ were glad liecansa they saw that tho two 

■were ..equal*:" 

if instr, governed by lift. It corresponds to the Vedic icw, *by this/ which 
was lost in later Sanskrit, but lias been, preserved in Mth* 

H ^ 1 ^;^ is here feminme. 

^H^ft, circling, * c/. in Mth. Okr, Sal, 7.; 

for loc* of ■5C1®. 

Wats are a tribe of gypsies who are famous for their wrestling powers. Tfence 
the wore! is used for any great wrestlor* The meaning is that Kpshijia left «ll such 
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instantaneonsly, and felled Mm to tlie ground. (40) Blood flowed in 
torrents from his moutli and nose, and the earth for a higlid round him 
became thereby a morass. Chanura the wrestler became crushed to 
pieces,^ and died, what life can there be to him whom Hari hath touched 
in anger ? Just as^ Hari had done^ to Chanura, so also did Haladhara 
slay Mushtika. Toshala the wrestler, seeing this, became wroth, and rose 
clapping his hands as a mighty challenge. When he had slain Toshala 
Hari approached Karp^a, and (like) what bird of the air did he become 
(in that he was able to ascend the lofty stand) ? (45) Upon the stand, ^ 
in real verity,^ he hurled him down, and without letting him go dashed 
him down to the ground.^ He thrust on him an infinitesimal portion of 
his weight^ (in his character) of the universe, and Hanm immediately^ 
gave up his breath. (Pretending) to think that Kamsa was annoyed 
in his heart (at the treatment he had received) Krishna seized him by 
the hair,^ and dragged him some distance. On seeing this Kama’s 
brother, named Sudaman ran up challenging Mm, but, swooping down 
between them Haladhara seized him, and laughingly treated him in the 
same way.^^ (50) When the five men had been killed, (although) other 
(demons present) were spared, the arena became as (horrible as) a 
burial-ground. 

Then Kamsa’s mother, wife, and younger brother’s wife came up, 
and in piteous grief rolied^^ upon the ground. Into Hari’s ears^^ came 
the cries of the dying, and even his eyes filled with tears. (He consoled 

petty devices as tricks to Ohamira, and forthwith killed him by sheer display of 
force. 

^ ^ ground to powder.’ 

2 ^ ^ ^ 38. Eead ^^t 

^ Is here used for 

4 ig Ijere the general obi. form of 

* Obi. of ‘ real truth,’ a reduplication of 

6 %ar =* 5?Nrr, * below.* O/. Bangiili in niy notes on the Eangpur 

dialect, see J. A. S, B., No. 3 for 1877, p. 199, 1. 15. 

7 ^ 

immediately;’ apparently the indecl. part, of a which I 

have not met elsewhere, 

® ^ 

10 jg correlative of There is no form corresponding 

■ .w*. 

: tOMC''.'"".' ' ■ 

‘ bow mnchj’^bence * exceedingly,’ 

i3 #1^, a common expression for ‘ a person at tho point of death.’ 
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them), giving them advice and hope, and went about quietly and 
ashamed.^ (Then Krishpa said to Nanda) “Ifo one knows what may hap- 
pen. My father, do thou return now speedily before me (to Gokula). (55) 

While I am absent, watch, I pray thee, my mother (Ya^oda) that she 
waste not awa,y.” With these words Hari gave him leave to go, and gave 
him ten million Jewels out of Kaqisa^s store^. Going a little forward 
Hari and Rama, made salutation to the feet of them father and mother 
(Vasudeva and Devaki), saying “For so long was it impossible to 
honour you, I pi-ay ye to pardon my fault. It was difficult even to save 
my life, so that I might be preserved from Kaip&’s (60) hand.” Vasu- 
deva remembered the former portents® (which had occurred at Krishna’s 
birth), and with Devaki fell at his feet. Understanding (who Krishna 
was) Vasudeva sang greatly of his virtues, and then Krishna again cast 
his illusion over him, (and caused him to again become ignorant of his 
supernatural origin). All the members of the house of Tadu who were 
there made to him fit salutation, and the tree of Vasudeva’s faith bore 
fruit, for the eternal Essence had (humbly) fallen at his feet. Then 
.Krishpa sent for Ugrasona and with modesty had his bonds cut, saying, 
“ Let not the Yadavas feel grieved, although they are under Yayati’s 
curse. The fourteen worlds move at his commands, whose servants I 
and Haladhara are.” He then waved chowries^ over the king’s throne, 
and set the umbrella of state over Ugrasona’s head. ’ 

The friend of the misei-able, the Lord of the lordleas, the one giver 
of happiness, the holy lord of Yraja, these names are all called Krish- 
i.ia’s sport, and may holy Rama put difficulties far off. Saiih Man’bodh, 
I have told the tale of Kaqisa’s slaughter. What happened afterwards! 
that remains to be said. 

Eto op Book IX.^^ ^ 


Book X. 


There have arrived® the wives of Kam&, the daughters of Jardsan- 
dha. In many ways they display their state of mdowhood coming 

‘ is here the mstromeatal used as Norn, before the past tense of a 

transitive verb. see note > p. 24. (Sir. - without brilliancy,- 


^ ZiL * kepi hy 

^ Litj ' qualities.* 

4 is the usual, phrase for waviag a %-flapper. 

® istheSkr. ‘there is,’ TTOtrflf is fem.of toW = 
to wean ‘arrived.* ’■ ’ ' 


1TO, nsedinMth., 
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running to tlieir fatlier’s palace. In piteous pliglit, liow niucli had they to 
tell I and hearing their story he could no longer contain himself. (Said 
tlie widows), ^^The son of ISTanda hath made me a widow.^ A thing 
which ought not to have been possible by the strength of any one.^ (5) 
The moon may fall (from the sky), the earth may dry up, Mount Meru 
itself may desert its site, and go elsewhere. All this may rather be done, 
yea, can^ be done, but not that a gowala, a (common) stave-bearer, 
should kill a mighty warrior. We will not drink water, until we take 
(vengeance on) the enemy of our husband/’ Jarasandha comforted 
them, collected his camps and roughly counted^ their numbers. (From) 
Somth, Bhorath, Garh’p^l, Anga, Banga, and l^epal ; from Betia, Tirhut, 
and other countries, hismajesty summoned all the kings. They could 
not be contained in all his forts, there was no room even in the whole 
land of Magadh.^ The army waxed in size for ten or twenty days, 
and then all issued in the direction of Mathura. The sight of the sun 
was obscured by the dust, and it is lucky that the back® of the mundane 
tortoise did not break in (with the weight). There was not a drop of 
•water or (a grain of) food to be found in the moon or on the earth# 
The ocean itself took refuge in (the hell called) Tala. 

(15) At eventime there rose a hubbub from the army, on hearing 
which His Majesty got a headache'^. So then old and reverend ushers, 
with wands in their hands went about calling in all directions, ‘ silence ’ 

* silence/ The camp stopped, and surrounded the fort (of Mathura) 
as a falcon swoops upon a quail. To Hari the gate-keeper said 
respectfully® “there is a sound of drums near^ the city. Who can 
tell the size of the army ? It is as if the whole universe were densely 
collected^® together,” (20) When they saw this their faces became 

^ Lit.^ * taken the vermilion from my hair/ — a sign of widowhood. 

^ * which one wonld not think (proper) for the being done by the strength of 

any one/ is obi. form of the verb, nonn of ^ ^ be.* The if is an 

euphonic addition as in see Mth. Gr. §, 189, 3, add. . . . = * strengtli/ 

‘'power/- ■ ■ " 

^ TWp? ‘ be able to be done/ 

^ See note to 9, 28. 

^ Jarasandha*s kingdom, 

® The pandits translate by * back/ but they are doubtful as to the exact 

meaning of the word. 

7 Zitf * pain in his mind/ 
s * Ar. 

9 ( a oamel-dram/ 

0/. coB. Mth., clouds are dena©/ 
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drjj^ and in tlieir moutlis tlie lips^ of the Tadavas were parclied. 
Only one was joyful, the lioly Lord of Yraja, (as he thought) “ To-day 
will I raise the burden of the earth.’’ When the others considered that 
Hari was joyful in. his heart, all knew certainly that there would be 
victory. Every one took up his weapons, and the Tadavas all became 
ready, and assembled, Ugrasena, Uddhava, Akrura, and Varmasum 
whose deeds were famous in the world. (25) Akrura became an extreme- 
ly excellent hero, imposing in his chariot, he shone like Arjuiia. All 
began to talk of the battle, and in union with their bodies, their hero- 
ism awoke. Daruka® binught and equipped the great chariot, and each 
side began to play its drums. Hari went outside with all the chariots, 
as the Brahmans all blessed them. With a laugh Haladhara advanced 
and took the betel. In the battle-field, who ever was such as he. (30) 
To my knowledge, this (Jarasandha) was exceeding wicked, let us 
consider how to deal with him.” ^ (Jarasandha) who had done many 
evil deeds joined in battle with him who was devoted to wine,^ and 
Halayudha Avent in front of the excellent battle. Equal with equal 
began the fight, in order that nothing might be done contrary to fair 
play.^ Jarasandha joined combat with Halatihara, for who else could 
stand before him. The king took his club, and fought with it, wliile 
Haladliara raised his pestle. (35) Knowing that success would be fruit- 
less, an oracle proclaimed fi»om the sky, "'‘ Come now, spare him, spar© him 
Haladhara. I have arranged a method of killing liim.” The king^ hear- 
ing this portent began to run and this favourable omclo became unfavour- 
able to him. Leaving the battle-field the king fied,^ and Haladhara 
threw aside his pestle. The victory was given to the strong, and defeat 

1 is a kind of ring- worm, wMoh, when it drops, leaves a dry place be- 
hind, at the place which it had attacked. The translation is, literally, ‘ the ring- 
worm dropped from the faces of all/ that is to say, * the fiices of all became dry 
with fear.* 

2 Ig i p^ching ’ or * cracking of the lips/ 

^ Krishna’s charioteer, 

see note to \ p. When a forlorn hope is wanted, those who volunteer, 
-signify their willingness by stepping forward, out of the ranks, and picking up a 
betel roll deposited for the purpose. €f, Chand, Eevatata 16. 

® Lit., * how it will bo done.’ 

® This half line is very difficult. The above is the best meaning I can make out 
of it, but it is not much. It appears to be literally, ‘ he, having done bad qualities, 
joined with him who had the quality of wine.* Haladhara was by tradition a great 
drinker as well as a groat hero# 

^ Mt., ‘virtue.’ 

® Lit., * the enjoyer of the earth/ 

* ^ xro «« * run away/ c/. BanglH 
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to tlie wicked, and all tlie men of Anga, Banga and Tailanga were scat- 
tered. (40) On tliat day Hari showed unlimited prowess^ like a hundred 
Arjunas and two hundi’ed BMmas, and the enemy fought as much as it 
desired with him, as a moth leaps and falls into a fire. It cannot eyen be 
counted how many men Hari slew, in order to raise the burden of the 
earth. Some of the generals fied towards their home, and those who re- 
mained behind were killed. The Yadavas remained thick as clouds in the 
month of Bhado, and none of them were scattered having Hari for their 
support.^ (45) They showered arrows like a rain (so heavy) that the 
enemy thought that creation was coming to an end (in a fiood) . Every 
king, who joined combat with the Yadavas, immediately found himself 
close to the gates of death.^ So the army returned, and the portion which 
was left behind was washed away in a stream of blood, ^ in which the 
fioating shields were like the tortoises, and the turbans, snakes. Krishna 
let a few of them escape, so that he might grant (the world) a benefit, as 
he would again (be able to) collect (and carry away) the burden of the 
earth. (50) Those who had been^ so stout (and valiant) and now so 
small, did not, out of shame, return to their fortress. The brave enemies^ 
of the earth again collected, and again shamelessly aiTived (against 
Mathura). Eor their reward they all got arrows (sharp as) scorpions, 
and again they returned to the place whence they had ridden. Again 
they began to fight, and again were beaten, nor did there remain to them 
a comrade, or joy, or love. Again they mounted and came, and again 
were defeated, and thus the war was repeated fifteen times. 

(55) Saith Man’bodh, The Lord of Magadha returned, and the 
tiwps who came with him all died.’^ 

End of Book X. 

^ Lit^ ‘made an unlimited battle.* 

- ‘ a support.* 

4 ‘ blood and the like.* 

'' old form of 0/. the old Bangalf form for 

^ Ut,^ ‘death.* ' 
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PART III. 

Index to Mmi'hodtKs Karihans. 

Introduction. 

Tlie form of the index explains itself. The only point to be made 
clear is the alphabetical order, which differs somewhat from that hitherto in 
use. I^’either the anunasika nor the distinction into short and long voivels 
is allo"wed to affect the order of words. Or, to put the matter another 
way : each of the sets % — — ■§;, f , t? f ^Ssc., 

so far as alphabetical order is concerned constitutes one letter only. 

Accordingly, I first give all words containing the sound a, irrespective of 
that sound being short, long, or nasalized, and simply arrange them 
according to their consonants ; next come all words containing the sound % 
similarly arranged; next, in similar order, those containing the sound 
and so forth. i 

This principle of disregarding quantity and nasalization secures a 
distinct and important practical (as well as scientific) advantage, which ? 

could not be obtained by any other aiTangement ; for it results in bringing [ 

into more or less close juxtaposition pams, or sets, of words of identical \ 

origin and meaning : as and * a courtyard.' ^ ‘ sleep', § 

and ‘cause to sleep’, iK ‘die’, and y' ?T?K, ‘kill’. The j 

advantage gained from this is obvious, when we consider tliat Bihari roots I 

containing a long vowel, sliorten that vowel whenever it falls in the ante- j 

penultimate and is followed by a consonant, and that hence in the case of [ 

such roots many forms will be found occurring derived from the same mot, i 

and only diffeiing in the quantity of the antepenultimate vowel. [ 

Tins system of alphabetical aiTangenient for Gaudian languages is | 

put forward tentatively, and criticism on its practical and scientific advan- ! 

tages and disadvantages is solicited. I 

I 

II 

y/ pres. 3 sg. II, 41 : 14 : .VI, 7, 24 : VIII, 86 ; IX, 10, | 

V, 42 : 11, 46 : 3 pi. 31, 62 : X, 9, 23 : fem. I 

X, 64; imperat. 2 pL ’im, VI, V, 46: VI, 2: IX, 61: 8 pL 
32 : 3 sg. IX, 27 ; fut. 1 ?wr^, II, 25 : II, 2 : VII, 

sg- 1, 32 : VII, 16, 60 : 46 ; X, 65 ; past part. X, I 

VIII, 23 : 3 sg. VIII, 19 : periphrast. pres. 3 sg. I 

43 : past. I sg. 1, 17- : 3 ^ IX, 27 : verb, nouns obi. 

'’ITFf? IV, 25, 40; V, 5,'6,' VIII, 46: instr. sg. 
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VIII, 35 : indeol. part, m?, I, 
35: V, 2: IX, 55: X, 36, 51: 
(of. n, 5, 16, 

49: v,48: VIII, 45. 

fern, VET, 55: see 

^wrs(, III, 10. 

'SRW, II, 59. 

VIII, 38: IX, 21: W'^f, 
VI, 26: VII, 18, 27, 37: VIII, 
7, 36 : VI, 43 : X, 24, 

25 : gen. VI, 49 : VIII, 

35 : VII, 17. 

VIII, 32. 

I, 36: gen. II, 5: 

X, 35. 

fem. 11, 56. 

V' ^liW, past 3 sg. rV, 

40. 

qiws', IX, 1. 

f%, IV, 23, 40 ; V, 45 : VI, 8, 
11: VII, 23, 51: IX, 52. 

^rwa, IV, 49, 53: Vn, 5 : fem. 
WTJrfw, 1, 18. 

^TJTSf, III, 15: V, 11,31: VI, 16 : 
obi. ^Jm, II, 7, 45: vn, 43: 
"gpiai, III, 2. 

''larar, see ^pira. 

^gJOT, 1, 3. 

gen. sg. ’awasr®, vni, 39. 
-am, IX, 7. 

-WK, VIII, 29 : -flsnaK, n, 35. 
<a!ir®a, fem. 'a^i-slGs, II, 30. 

-ar^, III, 6 : IV, 21 ; V, 32 ; X, 41. 
afJiaPC, VI, 43: 

V' indecl. part, afaft, VI, 41. 
aifa-ar, obi. adj. af^rafa, IV, 7. 
aia, 1, 9, 12, 39 : VI, 42 : VH, 6, 8 : 
Vm,7: rX, 15,22, 57: X, 31, 


33: obi. arat, EX, 29: (?) loe. 
aw, IV, 1. 

^ aaar, indecl. part, aaari^, IX, 
54. 

aia, II, 62. 

\/ aiaw, indecl. part. a^lf-C, HI, 
16. 

alw, IX, 70. 
aam. III, 12. 
a^, VII, 28, 29. 
av, V, 32 : X, 9, 39. 
aaa, V, 28,46: VIII, 6. 

aa, pres. 1 pi. faa, IX, 66 : 2 
pi. V, 22 : 3 sg. afa, I, 2, 
3, 15, 37 : IV, 19, 49 : V, 18 : VI, 

34, 35,45: VII, 38, 39: X, 19: 
aa?, VIII, 18: 3 pi. wf^, IV, 

35, 59: VII, 32, 51: past 3 sg. 
aa, 11,53: IV, 57: VI, 6, 48: 
VII, 5, 60: VIII, 16, 17: IX, 
58, 59, 62 : X, 11, 30 : fem. a%, 
VII, 33 : 3 pi. aaara, x, 50. 

-aia, I, 17: III, 14: IV, 22, 59: 
VI. 30: vm, 18: IX, 26: X, 

21 : gen. (witb emph. 'pf or ? 
obi.) aaafv, Vlll, 40. 
aaJTW, IE 62: IV, 27: V, 56: 

viii, 2. 

asm, VIII, 31. 
aaa, ni, 19. 
aif%, 1, 10. 

v' aa, past 3 sg. a^a, iv, 17 : IX, 
20:X, 11. 

^ aaa, past 3 sg. aaaa, Vili, 
34, 36 : X, 17 : past part, (foim- 
ing passive) a^aa, VIII, 1. 
azaiaS, VI, 40. 
asm, IX, 28: X, 8, 
area, 1, 32: 11,4: V, 53. 
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IX, 36. y/ ^l^T»r, indeol. part. 

y/ indecl. part. II, lY, 34 : X, 22. 

52. X, 30. 

IV, 39, ^TJT, rv, 51 : VI, 44 : VIII, 30. 

II, 7 : IV, 40, 50 ■: V, 44 : VII, VIII, 20. 

56 : VIII, 25, 32 : IX, 5, 23, 33, VII, 13. 

50 : X, 25. IV, 61 : V, 59 : VI, 26 : VIII, 

VII, 22. 44: loc. , -IX, 21. 

W?, I, 3. I, 22 : V, 31. 

VII, 29. X, 14. 

II, 27. ’SW, I, 24. 

<111^, V, 45 : VI, 26 : VIII, 44 : IX, II, 21. 

IX, 26. 

nom. I, 32 : V, 18 : 

VII, 41: X,27: ’^, V, 43: gen. 

dir. II, 47, 63 : IV, 41: V, 
19 : VI, 24 : VII, 8, 29 : IX, 8 : 
X, 23: 27: obi. 

(?),III,21; IV, 11: 'S5xwr, n,9. 

^rmr, X, 14. 

VII, 22. 

IV, 49, 52 : IX, 58. 

IX, 53. 

IV, 5, 22, 53, 56 : V, 42 : VII, 
15, 32, 36, 39 : IX, 2, 54 ; X, 
36. IX, 27. 

v' indecl. part. 

VIII, 25. 

OUTSIT, VIII, 26. 

y/'^SWflnc, pres. 3 sg. WTtJJ, V, 
55: fut. 1 sg. I, 20: 

pasts sg. '^nrarw, V, 29; fem. 
IV, 15 : IX, 16 : verb. 
II, 35 : IV, 18 : VI, 22 : noun. VI, 45. 

IX, 66: fem. II, 30. WWIK, I, 24, 31 ; V, 29, 58. [58. 

'iwfMH, II, 39 : IX, 23. y/ indecl. part. IV, 

'«jw«rpr, IX, 65. <*t«raR:, I, 12 : II, 68 : VI, 24. 

VII, 38. '^gutw, vn, 30. 

^SWWI, I, 26: VI, 30. VII, 30. 


II, 22. 

wnsr, VI, 31 : VII, 11 : VlII, 41. 
^SR, VlII, 15 : IX, 31. 

'^V^rf, fem. VII, 48 : 

VIII, 25. 

y/ ^TiT, pres. conj. 3 sg. VI, 
39 : imperat. 2 pi. I, 28 : 

indecl. part. (c/. y^ 

III, 3. 

^ M, IX, 50 : X, 29, 33. 

X, 53. 

X, 5. 

II, 37. 

'^HTsr, gen. ^maR, I, 18 : II, 20 1 

IX, 68. 
airm. III, 20. 

II, 41 : V, 23 : VII, 20. 
*|«W, V, 37. 

y/WT, indecl. part. WJt, IX, 
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X, 51. 

VI, 40 VII, 56. 

VII, 40, 43. 

VI, 30. 

X, 13. 

1, 15, 26. 

^TTCT^, I, 26. 

V, 57. 

'sSflTsr, X, 35- 

X, 18. [I, 24. 

^sr, III, 11 : X, 25, 40 : 

'WncK, II, 52. 

o^rw, VII, 58: VIII, 21. [33. 

a/ indecl. part. II> 

X, 41, 45. ' 

VI, 14. 

^SK, VI, 22. 

IX, 31. 

1, 36. 

sm, IV, 50: VI, 36. 
v' indeol. part. «(raW5,II,48. 

^■tn, V, 35. 

n, 16. 


lie 11 

t, snbsi. nom. or dir. adj. t, I, 26, 
38: 11,28: VII, 57: VIII, 29: 
IX, 59 : X, 6 : snbst. nom. 
rV, 19 : 5^, V, 56: X, 30: 

VII, 39 : II, 61 : snbst. acc. 

t I, 22, 36: II, 6, 36, 39, 62: 
III, 8: IV, 51: V, 49: VI, 26, 
VII, 17, 31, 62, 59: VIII, 10, 
11,26,42: IX, 56, 58: JF?, 11, 
7,34: VII, 5: VIII, 48: snbst. 
obi. TV, 38 : adj. obi. 


a/ Skr. pres. 3 sg. X, 1. 

IX, 36. 

VII, 13. 

VIII, 47. 

II, 58. 

II, 54: X, 28. 

X, 40. 

^^,VI,6: VII, 10, 12, 15:^^, 
I, 15 : gen. VII, 14. 

VIII, 5. 

W, VIII, 29. 

^fif, I, 25. 

IV, 3. 

ace. sg. 5^1 V, 18. 

V, 53. 

a/ past 3 sg. fem. 

IV, 15 : rX, 16. 

IV, 12. 

VIII, 9. 

V' W, fnt. 1 sg. '1^, I, 14 : 3 sg. 
$7r, I, 3, 4 : •§f(, I, 36 : II, 4 : 
IX, 59 : pres. part. obi. II, 
42: VII, 46. 


11 til 

1,17: IV, 6, 64, 66: V, 43, 57: 
VII, 14 : instr. sg. f , VI, 5 : VII, 
46 : IX, 38 : X, 54 : gen. sg. dir. 

IX, 69: JPST, I, 38: IV, 
22: VII, 39. 

II, 1 : VIII, 9. 

I, 36 ; V, 21, 23, 34 : VI, 37 : 
VII, 14 : I, 24 : gen. 

V,27. 

X, 14. 
tm, I, 27- 
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W, VIII, 10. 

^resSf, II, 19. 

VIII, 22. 

III, 8, 9 : "ai^fK, III, 16. 

’asir, indecl. part. IV, 8 : V, 
51. 

VI, 29 : IX, 64, 67 : X, 24. 
VI, 8 : ^3%, IX, 9. 

1, 38: rv, 5. 

a/ indecl. part. '3??%, X. 41. 


V' ’srcHT, fut. 1 sg. X, 21 : 

obi. verb, noun, X, 42. 

'sranr, I, 31. 

X, 24. 

^antrrc, VI, 45. 

v' past 3 sg. '3513%, II, 58. 
V' past 3 sg. 35i3Twr%, II, 

60,61. 

3i?3K, VI, 14 : X, 49. 

3tRffr, V, 21. 


WK, VII, 7. 

y' 33, pres. 3 sg. 33, V, 37 : X, 
15 : past 3 sg. 33%, VI, 40 : VIII. 
10 : IX, 28, 43 : indecl. part. '3l3, 
V, 32: VII, 29. 

y'' 3313, indecl. part. 3315!, I, 35 : 
V, 15: VI, 37: VIII, 31: 
33TT, X, 34. 

y' 33, past 3 sg. 33%, II, 29 : 

indecl. part. 3%, I, 36 : II, 32. 
33, VII, 20. 

33513, IV, 2 : V, 26 : gen. 33513%, 
V, 52. 

V' 33T, indecl. part. 33ft, VIII, 1 : 
obi. verb, nonn, 33^5!, VI, 14. 

8 38 

JRT, II, 48, 55, 63 : III, 1 : TV, 1. 
11, 18, 25, 29, 34, 36, 39, 45 : V, 
1, 12, 18, 21, 29 : VI, 2, 16, 20, 
23, 36 ; VII, 1, 8, 53 : IX, 12, 
29, 33, 35, 46, 68 : 10, 21, 43 : 
5%, VI, 4 : with emph. '^ft, iwwl, 
VII, 48 : with emph. 5*^, 
Vni, 43 : obi. adj. JPfft, V, 19 : 
nom. distributive, * one each,’ 
533?%, VI, 4: or (?) gen. pi, 
!»%%%, V, 11; gen. sg. JRPK, 

Vn, 11. 



y/ 35%, past 3 sg. 35%%, II, 17. 
y/ 353, past 3 sg. 3 5 3% , IV, 7 : 

indecl. part. 35ft, IV, 5, 7. 
353f5, rv, 4. 

35t, III, 3 : VIII, 4 : IX, 45, 
3 5 % %3, VIII, 14. 

351?. IV, 22 : VI, 19 : X, 36. 
y/ 35K, past 3 sg. 35TX%, III, 11 : 
351^, IX, 13 : indecl. part. 
35lft, V, 46 : VI, 13. 
y/ 35%, pres. 3 sg. 35%, V, 13. 
y/ 33%, indecl. part. 3flf%, V, 36 ; 

X,i9. 

35, II, 41. 

3!|'5I%, V, 49. 

I ^ R 

51*3%, IV, 33. 

5%%5, IV, 26. 

5%%, I, 3. 

?<T, V, 56: IX, 58: 5%, V, .S3: 

obi. ?«%, VIII, 14. 

?55?, VI, 15. 

?t%, m, 16. 

, , , , f. ■ ■ 

?%T, see %%T. 

F?%, II, 21, 57: IV, 46: V, 18; 
VI, 42; VII, 25, 86: IX, 26: 
X, 29. 
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a ^ a 

snbst. nom. IV, 8 : 

rV, 58: ^,VI,23: Hi, 29: 
dir. adj., IV, 58: IX, 36: 
•subst. obi. sg. V, 13 : 

IX, 49 : VI, 15 : (with emph. 

I, 31 : '«Tr^, IX, 37 : 
adj. obi. I, 29: I?, 6, 8, 
57; V, 54: VI, 3, 24: VIII, 16: 
IX, 62: X,40: VI, 41: 

VI, 20; VIII, 16: gen. 

VIII, 18: IX, 47; subst. 

nom. pi. VIII, 35 : obi. pi. 
'sfSr, IX, 23 : X, 36 : igJjssf?, 

IV, 17: gen. pi. SSRPC, VI, 23. 

a ^ II 

IV, 37, 10, 9. 

a ’ 

sgn. of aoo. I, 34: II, 49: V, 
7, 18: VI, 2. 

sgn. of dat. 1, 19, 29 : II, 4, 40 : 
III, 5, 15: IV, 6, 16, 40; VI, 
15: VII, 51,60; VIII, 13, 15: 

IX, 42 : X, 1. 

I, 34,35, 37: 11,4,5, 6,7,11, 
12, 18, 31, 35, 39: VI, 21, 26: 
VII, 16, 30, 32 : VIII, 34, 40, 
44 : IX, 9, 44, 70 : gen. s55!«r, II, 
29: VI, 16, 41: VII,31: VIH, 
27, 29: IX, 14, 17, 24, 46,48, 
51, 56, 59 : X, 1. 

Jim, IX, 54. 

IV, 31. 
flw,rs:,47. 

45: IV, 23. 

«OT, 11,47. 


a# a 

V'^IW^iindecl.part. ^8l:^rfK,II,43. 
VII, 2. [Ill, 9. 

past 3 sg. 

IX, 35. 

V, 13. 

^'lrrf%,II,56: VI, 3, 41: VII, 50. 
I, 8 : ^ifTTrS, VIII, 16. 

V, 51. 

VII, 38. 

VI, 12. 

VII, 54. 

VI, 9 : fern, II, 26 : 

obi. '^V?srr, II, 57 : loc. 

1 , 8 . 

a a 

X, 10, see 

i a 

X, 48. 

?(rm, V, 33 : VI, 30, 42, 45 : VII, 
15 : gen. gn^«(r, II, 56. 
sirs, past part. obi. SRS^T, II, 52. 
VII, 7. 

y/ pres. 3 sg. VII, 2 : see 

past 3 sg. ^refwr^, IX, 
64 ; see ^Tsr. 

X, 8, 11, 17. 
sRSJis:, II, 7. 

?K2, VII, 35. 

loc. sg. qrsT^, VIII, 27. 
ms, gen. ^13^, IX, 4. 

W, N, 15.;: ^ ■ 

■ ■ V, 15: : ■ IX,:;:5fc T 

Wpc, VII, 36. 

, II, 60. 
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gen. II, H- 

^ indecL part. II, 51. 
qrfK, IX, 4 : VI, 34 : 

IX, 15. [?R^PBp:, I, 19. 

I, 19 : VII, 40 : IX, 51 : X, 3 : 
VII, 37. 

II, 4, 10 : IV, 57, 61 : V, 39 : 

VI, 34: VIII, 16: IX, 38: X, 
51 : gen. «ST«8'%', II, 13 : IX, 9. 

II, 2 : VI, 15. 
sifl%, I, 38, see s^T^. 

IV, 19, 51, 60 : V, 56 : VI, 18. 
VI, 25, see ^n%. 

V, 61. 

^ 5R^, pres. 1 pi. Vn, 35 : 

3 sg. II, 61 : rv, 48 : VIII, 
10: VI, 5: tR, 11, 18: 

IV, 34: V, 17: vn, 42, 45: 
pres. conj. 1 sg. VII, 26 : 

2 pi. VII, 43 : mild im- 

perat. 2 pi. IV, 53: fut. 

1 sg. II, 26 : 2 sg. sr^, 

VII, 44 : S5^, I, 34 : past 1 sg. 
I, 39 : IX, 70 : 3 sg. 

I, 8: II, 34, 35: V, 27: VII, 
80 : VIII, 27, 34 : IX, 25 : 

VIII, 21, 43: 3 pi. I, 

28 : III, 7, 8 : V, 23, 30, 34 : VI, 
16, 19 : VII, 32, 50 : Vin, 5, 22, 
23, 40, 45 : IX, 22 : verTb. nouns 
dir.^f^, ll, 20: VI, 41: obi. 
?mt,1, 12: TX, 70: 1, 14: 

II, 42: IV, 51: VI, 21: VII, 

13: Vm, 24, 37: X, 3, 19: 
gen.?f!?5ESS, VIII, 3 : iadecl. part, 
qrf^, I, 36 : H, 13, 28, 36, 39, 
60, 62: III, 8: V, 42,49; VI, 
25: VII, 17, 52, 59: IX, 56: 
adv. part. IX, 31. 


[Sp No. 

II, 28: VI, 46, 47. 

^rs, sgn. of indecl. part. II, 12, 
§‘ 0 . see 

^ (in some places), IX, 6. 

SRS, sgn. of acc. X, 36. 
see 

IV, 9, 10. 

subst. nom. or dir. adj. HI, 
14, 16: VII, 53: IX, 41, 54: 
subst. acc. V, 25 : dat. ^5, 
1, 37 : instr. (why ?) VII, 45 : 
acc. indef. II, 54 : 

IX, 9: adj. IX, 44. 

^air, V, 22. 

I, 7, 12, 20, 39: II, 15, 29: 
IV, 39, 51: V,42: VI, 42: VII, 
14,45,49,50: VIII, 3, 7,8,22, 
24, 33, 48: IX, 20, 24, 47, 57, 
60 : X, 32 : gen. II, 44. 

VIII, 32. 

VII, 24. 

a/ past 3 sg. IV, 23, see 
a/I^- 

pres. 3 sg. ft, VII, 4: 

VII, 4: see^-^. 

IfWK, VIII, 29. 

fern, fifft, VIII, 25. 

VI, 35 : VIII, 45 : IX, 14. 
^snr, VIII, 20, 26. 

X, 87. 

I, 24, 25 : fem. X, 1 : 

I, 1. 

see 

IX, 32. 

li^, IV,26: IX, 65: IX, 7. 

IV, 35: VII, 28, 30. 

VII, 22 : gen. VII, 

^41: viii,'i5.(-";:::>:-:::^ 
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SW, I, 2: II, 16: IV, 16, 29: V, 
16,22,27, 31, 42, 59: VI, 11, 
33 : VII, 6, 6, 12, 49 : VIII, 11, 
26 : IX, 12, 22, 36, 37, 89, 61, 
69 : nom. (with emph. or(?) 
case of agent before transitive 
verb in past tense) V, 10 : 

gen. rV, 34 : V, 45, 57 : 

VI, 4: VII, 9. 

%, nom. STihst. or dor. adj. % 1, 16 : 

II, 9, 11, 38, 42 : V, 18 : VIII, 
37: rX, 27: X, 19, 29, 33: % 
II, 60: V, 58: gen. sg. 

dh. II, 68 : V, 58. 

(sgn. of acc.) I, 25 : IV, 60 : 
VI, 22: VII, 36: IX, 64: %, 
(sgn. of dat.) IV, 2 : I, 30 : 

11, 26: V, 34: VI, 19: VIII, 
34: X, 20. 

nom. sg. wt, II, 7 : IX, 9 : 
II, 45, 47 : III, 7 : IV, 17, 
20: V, 48, 61: VI, 5, 9: VII, 
40, 42, 43, 45, 55 : IX, 24 : 

II, 45: **<*<,*, VII, 25 : aco. sg. 

VI, 30 : obi. I, 7 : 
dat. IV, 39: VIII, 33: 

gen. IV, 17. 

IV, 16. 


45 

VI, 22 : %ft, VI, 24, 25 : VII, 

6 . 

VII, 60. 

(How many ?) II, 45 : III, 2, 
4, 6 : IV, 43 : V, 41 : VI, 11 ! 
VII, 39 : IX, 4, 34. 

$ (sgn. of aec.) IV, 20. 

?eT^, IX, 52. 
mz, X, 11, 17, 60. 

V, 37: VII, .39: IX, 56. 
i*)'3W're, gen. 5Rt3^r?ar, IX, 3. 

VII, 7. 

?STR, nom. sg. subst. V, 59 : 

'41*1®, VI, 9 : obi. I subst. 

1,3: obi. adj. III, 2: VII, 
39 : nom. subst. VII, 37 ; 
see also %. 

\/ 46?, indecl. part, IX, 41. 
46?, loc. VII, 35. 

4tf3cf, V, 26. 

II, 14. 

4l4, VII, 52. 

v' 46?l(5r),pres.3pl.#?ifi!r,IV, 16. 

gen. s^'%4, IV, 45. 

4^4, see 

#94, III, 5 : VIII, 31. 

VII, 24, 30: X, 24: fmnm, 
VII, 58: VIII, 21. 
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a 55 a 

^ 41, pres. 3 sg. 415E, IV, 38 : 3 444, II, 6. 

pi. 4rf4, III, 4 : VII, 14 : fat. y' ’W, past 3 sg. 46®^, V, 23. 
3 pi. IV, 10 : past 3 4t©, IX, 5. 

Eg. 4TJ?4, V, 11 : VII, 18 : 3 y' 44, past 3 eg. 444, IX, 4. 
pi. , V, 30 : indecl. part. 44, IV, 9, 10. 

41?, VI, 38. 4T4, VI, 46. 

4?6jf4, IV, 55. MX, V, 5. 

4lPr, II, 44. Mm, VI, 47. 

44 44, VII, 2. • 43 , V, 9 : gen. 4^, X, 39. 

a a 
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r?, 60. 

IX, 34. 

pres. 3 sg. V, 3: 

II, 52 : fut. 3 sg. w, V, 48 ; 
past 3 sg. III, 12, 14 : VII, 
57 : inded. part, X, 5. 

V" ’®Vr(w), past 3 pi. VI, 

13: IX, 45. 
ftpc, VI, 38. 

V' inded. part. 

: IX, 47. / 

instr. VII, 2. 
v' W, inded. part. IX, 12. 

cv <\ 


^ JIT(^), pres. 3 sg. II, 4G : 3 
pi. IV, 10: past 3 sg. 

IX, 61. 

aijf (sign of fnt.), II, 19, 26: see 
(inded part, of >y WT), see 
5TT. 

Jnjf, in, 13, 17; V. 40, 50; VI, 
7, 28. 

WW, II, 24. 

wr, VII, 12, 

5TTW, V, 4. 

jj^,Vn,21: IX, 13. 

3n?, 11,6: IV, 44: V,43: IX, 8. 
X, 9. 

^ 3ITO, pres. conj. 2 pi. aitS^, II, 
23 : past parti sit^, VII, 41. 

inw, IV, 27 : gen. VII, 22. 

Jt^, II, 17: X, 34. 

pre.s. 3 sg. afsiTJ, VI, 33: 
fut. 3 sg. Jisnr, IV, 60 : VI, 34 : 
past part, with emph. '^‘l, aispfft, 
X,42. 

3isr, II, 61: V, 1: VI, 48: VII, 
20; X, 44, 46. 


‘ Man'hodh’ s Uariians, [Sp. Xo. 

V, 12 : V, 14 : gen. 

IV, 9. 

V, 24. 

V fnt. 1 sg. VI, 27. 

II, 37. 

A^/ mild imperat. IX, 

2 : past 3 sg. V, 14: 

VIII, 42 : IX, 31. 

IX, 26, [12. 

a/ ^wr(^), past 3 pi. IX, 

%, pres. 3 sg. fut. 3 sg, 

VI, 20. 

fem. II, 18. 

■ II 

Jlf^, IX, 6. 

VII, 45. 

3rro, IV, 30, 31: VIII, 14, 19; 

gen. sg. ?rW5B, VII, 55. 

WRST, VII, 33, 41. 

I, 23. 

3PC, past 3 sg. fem. »ncf%, IV, 
15: IX, 16. 

JIT, III, 1. 

.y/ 3ITSI, inded. part. II, 24. 
JITsil, X, 18. 

JIT^, X, 15. 

IX, 34. 

JITT, VI, 48. 
siTV, II, 14 : see Jr*r. 

JIT^, gen. Aif'SK, IV, 54. 
anS-, I, 29 : see aiTW. 

JIW,V,20. ■ [47. 

V^jRf, inded. part, arf^, IX, 13, 
ar^, IX, 4. 

Itw, IV, 10, 62. 

I, 1, 16: IV, 6: V, 50, 54: 
VII, 9 : farfw, V, 54 ; 

■ V,;25,A7.:;:;:";;: 
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V past pari. III, 10. 

^^JTC, IX, 4. 

»sr, VIII, 32: IX, 60, 61: 31^, 
VII, 59 : gen. VIII, 17.*^ 
gen. ar^, VII, 24. 
sf^isr, III, 21. 

31^, I, 11 : VIII, 15, 21, 23. 

W, (sign, of fut.) VI, 25 : see 3r5. 
(indecl. part, of y' sn), see ^ 

m- 

imK, V, 58: VII, 19, 47: VIII, 
36 : IX, 11 : fern. II, 43, 

45: see^KfCK. 

II, 25 : IV, 2, 15 : V, 34, 
47: VII, 1, 18: VIII, 36: IX, 
16. 

ips, I, 28 : rV, 43 : V, 15 : VI, 9: 
VII, 3, 7, 12, 15, 45: IX, 63: 


I, 2 : V, 41 : fern, VII, 

39,53. 

3f!i^, VII, 3. 

3rte3K, III, 1. 

IX, 35. 

3nTi, V, 25, 35, 40, 50: VII, 3, 5; 
gen. V, 20: fem. 3n^, V, 
40, 50 : gen. ;ftfq5R, VI, 4 -. 3ftW«J, 
IV, 34. [54. 

VII, 45: 3fm, VI, 7: VII, 
V, 28, 46 : VI, 18: 
rV, 6: V, 60. [21. 

3n^, VII, 33: gen. III, 

3rtX^T, VII, 52, 53, 54. 

3fmfK, IV, 30: V, 16. 

VI, 7. 

X, 6: obi. 3tfiKl, IV, 6: see 


^ ler*, past 3 sg. IX, 20. 
VIII, 8, 11, 14. 

y' WI3C, indecl, part, 'srff*, IX, 32. 
maf, VIII, 12. 
gif^, V, 39. 

■erff, IV, 25, 29, 39, 45: V, 18: 

VI, 36 : IX, 12, 33. 
m V, 26. 

II, 24 : V, 38 : VII, 7 : X, 55. 
m, II, 39, 45, 47, 50 : IV, 16 : VI, 
20: X, 43: gen. TOR, IX, 26. 
WR, VI, 20. 


W, 11, 17. 

y' pres. 3 sg. "stjz, VII, 2. 
y' past. 3 sg. fem. VII, 

53: indecl. part. >ar%, IV, 23: 
VI, 39 : VII, 52: x[ 54: verb, 
aoan, IX, 8. 


« 8 

y^^W, indecl. part. IX, 

28. 

x/ f^^aST, indecl. part. 

■ IX, 47. , 

x/ '9®, or W, indecl. part. IV, 

25 : s^^IV, 25 : V, 38, 41. 

-/ pi-es- 3 sg. mm V, 8. 

y' indecl. part. IV, 25 ; 
" ,V, 38 :- X, IV ■; 

VIII, 38. 

VII, 4. 

ftlW, VI, 38; VII, 47, 

8 ’9 8 

11, 19. ' 

VI, 32. 

VIII, 23, 24 : see 

-iwv, VI, 34: VIII, 39: IX, 23, 
x"&,42.- 
VII, 20. 
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VIII, 28 : see 
IV, 28. 

^ 'gK, indecl. part, gfg, II, 43 ; 

VII, 53: seev''^. 
gKfgg, VIII, 28. 

g^, I, 1: 11,58: IV, 55; V, 42: 

VII, II. 

■gvfTfg, IV, 12, 13. 
gTfK, IX, 22. 

pres. 1 sg. IV, 54: 

3 sg. ggr, IX, 66: 3 pi. ggifg, 
III, 5 : imperat. 2 sg. gg, IX, 
54: indld imperai. gf^jig, VIII, 
21 : past 3 sg. ggi^, IV, 46, 
57: V, 36, 37: VII, 36, 47 : 

VIII, 7: IX, 15, 40: X, 38: 3 
pl. g^f^, VIII, 8: IX, 53: 
indecl. part. gf%, II, 56 : gi®, 

VI, 24 : verb, noun gen. ggipig, 

VII, 17, 50 : see ^ g^. 
grgf, III, 5. 

V' W(W), indecl. part. ggnjJ, V, 
7. 

n ’ 

ggt, I, 28: II, 13: VIII, 37 : obi. 

1 , 20 . 

v' gjg, indecl. part. gr%, II, 19: 
V, 24, 46: VI, 27: Vll, 49 : 

IX, 39, 45 ! gig, IS, 36 : c/. V 
^flf. 

VIII, 37. 

gg, V, 47: IX, 67. 
gfl,VI,48. 
gfgjy, IV, 12. 
gg, IV, 7. 
gig, rv, 42. 
ggg, V, 37. 
gpr, IV, 35: VII, 24. 


Maii'liodh’s Harihans, [Sp. Xo. 
grfe, I, 38. 

Ji/ grg, pres. 8 sg. (forming desc* 
demtive compound) git^gi, 
VllI, 38: fut. 2. pl. grgg, II, 
34. 

gs^fg, X, 16 : sec 
f^K, VII, 34. 
fgg, VIII, 24. 
f%g, IV, 33. 

'^,111, 4. 

'Wft, V, 44. 
gg gg, X, 16. 

V* V* 

v^ggi(g), past. 3 sg. g?ngr, II, 
54. 

g^g, indecl. part, gfig. III, 20. 
gg, II, 43. 

gwi^, fern, ggi^^, IV, 41. 

V, 3. 

gjg, V, 41, 44. 
gtggrr, X, 16. 

IX, 66. 

IV, 3 : IX, 5 : see g®fgfg'. 
g>c, IX, 67. 

I « 

y/ gg, mild imperat. gfgg, X, 36 : 
c/. ^ gg. 

ggr, 11, 39: IX, 58. 

gg, past. 3 sg. ggg, VI, 47. 
gg, (deceit), V, 14 : IX, 33 : (was) 
see ^ gg. 

^ fggg, past 3 sg. fl^ggg, VIII, 
3i. 

V'ftg, pres. 3 sg. ^tg, III, 6. 

11,3: 1, 10. 

^ g, conj. pres. 2 pl. gftgr, II, 
23 : past 3 sg, ^gg, III, 11 : IX, 
41 : obi. past part, (^forming pass. 

with v' gr) gggr, Vll, 12. 
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V' ^3, y pres. 3 sg. V, 
43 : W 3 C, V, 61 : flit. 3 sg. WWW, 

IX, 26 : past. 3 sg. X,'^13 : 
fem. wwf%, IV, 47 : indeol. part. 
Wfw, VIII, 26: Wfw, VIII, 11. 

II, 37. 

II ' 

^ 3JT, pros. 2 pi. ’snw, III, 8 : 3 sg. 
sn5, II, 46: III, 10: IV, 37: 
V, 1, 16, 17, 28, 50, 60: VI, 19, 
38: VIII, 1: IX, 54: X, 42, 52 : 
3 pi. ^tfw, III, 2, 4 : pres. conj. 
3 sg. srijp:, II, 32 : iniperat. 2 pi. 
^TV, I, 28 : IV, 56 : 3 pi. Slt^, 

X, 5 : past 3 sg. II, 14, 35, 

44, 55, 59: IV, 7, 18: V, 32,44, 
61 : VI, 9, 17 : VII, 1, 10, 46, 
54: VIII, 20: IX, 10, 40: X, 
32, 47 : (always at end of 

line), I, 7, 10, 26: II, 39, 74; 
III, I : IV, 8, 14, 21, 47, 58, 62 : 
V, 15, 21, 31, 53: VI, 5: VII, 
12, 54, 56: IX, 44,46, 60: X, 
37, 43: fem. 3?f%, II, 48, 65; 

I, 6: 11, 28, 56: III, 19: 
VII, 65 : 3 pi. 3?^=^, VI, 1 : VII, 
62: VIII, 1: X, 50: indecl. 
part. STTJP, I, 34: IV, 38: V, 9, 
34: VI, 16: VIII, 8, 16, 31, 34: 
IX, 22, 57: Jip, VIII, 7: t, IV, 
27, 30: V, 8, 35: X, 29: verb, 
noun obi. WTJC, VIII, 43. 

SIW, n, 2, 52 : VIII, 32 : SRSf , VII, 
56 : VIII, 11 : IX, 14. 
sm, II, 40: III, 1: V, 21, 32, 
45,47: VI, 37: VII, 58: VIII, 
3. 

WW, 1,27: 11,9. 


WW, mild imperat. wlv^, IV, 
52 : of. v' W*r. 
ww, VII, 30. 
wlw, I, 2 : X, 50. 

v/ WTf , past. 3 pi. X, 49 : 

of wiw. 

11 

y srur, fnt. 3 sg. siurw, I, 34 : past 
part. sjTKwr, H, 53. 

^31, VI, 32 : VIII, 30. 
aww. III, 12 : VIII, 42 : X, 24. 
5r3tw3r, VI, 1 : VII, 21. 

3T3rw, X, 11. 

ajatlfw, gen. Sforrfwwt, IX, 65. 
sfoiW, III, 5. 

^TW, gen. V, 40. 

5iw! I, 15 : II, 34 : IV, 57 : V, 30 : 
VI, 28: VII, 5, 35: VIII, 36; 

IX, 62: X, 42: 3IWS, X, 11: 

sWW?, VII, 33 ; 3TW, I, 23. 
ajTW, indeel. part, V, 49. 

gjWP, III, 10 : III, 2 : srwfv, 

X, 52. [V, 33. 

snfw, V, 25: IX, 33: gen. 
STOt^W, IX, 62. 

5ITWW, VI, 27 : X, 20, 23, 4-4, 46. 
sriw, II, 10. VIII, 28. 

IX, 65: IX, 62: 

I, 7: 11, 60: IV, 15: V, 10: 

IX, 16, 24, 50: gen. IV, 
61. 

snw, pres. 3 sg. srtiT, II, 9:3 
pi. srrwfw, VI, 42 : mild imperat. 
afTfi}% VIII, 46; indecl. part, 
tsrrfw, I, 18, 27: II, 16, 49: IV, 
20, 34: VIII, 45: IX, 36, 54: 

X, 22, 35 : verb, noun instr. 
31WW for IV, 49. 
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V^«wr(^), pres. 3 sg. SiRr^, IX, 
17 : past 3 sg. II, 63 : 

IV, 29: VI, 26: VIII, 44: fem. 
sniJT55tf%, III, 18 : indecl. part. 
^Tp;, VII, 27 : IX, 64. 

RSffSr, IX, 57. , 

,/ past 3 sg. 11, 16, 

37 : IV, 59 : perf. 3 sg. srsTR^ 
Rfw, I, 15, 37. 

R5W, I, 2, 21, 23, 33 : II, 21 : V, 
57 : VI, 18 : VII, 44, 58 : VIII, 
21 : gen. oJinisK, 11, 10. 

(adT.) II, 53: IV, 7, 8, 33, 
59 : V, 38 : VII, 8, 20 : X, 17, 
19, 40, 41 : see also 
negative, II, 31, 34 ; IX, 65 ; 
adv. — X, 45, 48. 

■v/ RP, fut. 2 plnr. RW?, VII, 4. 
WR, X, 7 : RRSr, VII, 61 : IX, 
VII, 66. [55. 

RW, IV, 60. 

III, 11. 

Wffsrr, ri, 26 : IV, 18, 20, 28, 38, 47, 
57 : VIII, 1, 6 : gen. sg. 

VIII, 4. 

y' RK, indecl. part. IV, 21. 
sraftw, X, 1, 8, 33. 

IV, 22: VII, 12: VIII, 2 : 
loe. sg. IV, 42: srapT, 

III, 19 ; VII, 22 : IX, 19 : a^r- 
X, 14. 
srftxr, IV, 1. 

Rpmfw, I, 33 : II, 27, 48, 55, 62 ; 
III, 5, 15, 17 : IV, 32 ; a aC rofff, 
11,40: IV, 31, 59. 
wA, IX, 32. 

y/ fe, v' pres. part, fmtjrf, 
VIII, 43: IX, 18: obL verb, 
noun II, 8. 


[Sp. Xo. 

f^,iv, 1. : ; 

f^, V, 49 : see fatw. 

\/ ^J7|, indecl. part, farfh, 

■ IV, 44: Rtfw, VII, 46. 

V, 13. 

V, 13 : IX, 29. 

ftap’, II, 4, 6, 9 : IX, 41 : gen. far^% 
III, 5 : see 
IV, 61. 

VII, 2, 

RJT, VI, 5. 

III, 11. 

^ Sg. IX, 37 : 

past. 3 sg. I, 22. 

past. 3 sg. 1, 15 ; V, 

19 : see ^ Rm, ^/ »5ar. 
y' indecl. part. X, 34 : 

see a/ RW, J 

VI, 2. 

IV, 42 : VII, 16 : VIII, 

47 : X, 31, 54 : X, 40 : 

Rftr, X, 32 : gen. X, 26. 

I, 25. 

y' indecl part. IV, 25. 

subst. nom. or der. adj., I, 23, 

34 : II, 3, 4, 9, 29, 33, 37 : IV, 
37,60: V,13, 60: VI, 39, 40: 
VII, 33, 60 : IX, 7 : X, 4, 10, 
46, 47, 50, 52 : II, 28 : subst. 

acc. #, VI, 18 : VII, 14 : X, 3 : 
subst. obi. sing, air^, IV, 13 : IX, 
41 : ar^, (dat.), V, 24 : I, 

1 : adj. obi. II, 21 : VI, 
17 : inst. sg. R, I, 23 : VI, 17 : 
A, IX, 42 : gen. sg. WfX, VII, 
.38 : VIII, 30 : IX, 66 : nom. pi. 

II, 53: VI, 47 : gen. pi. 

aif^, VI, 45: V, 43: 

VI, 46. 
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con]., VI, 37 : IX, 59 : w, X, 
32. 

VIII, 22 : €3^^, VII, 48. 
I, 32 : III, 17 : V, 55 : VII, 
3 : VIII, 46 : IX, 7 : X, 30. 

X, 39. 

IX, 65. 

Sf, IV, 55: VIII, 43. 


II 

»jrar VI, 20 : VIII, 35. 

indccl. part. VII, 

59. 

II, 17. 

V, 61: VII, 2: 15ZM3, IX, 39. 
V, 3, 10. 

v' past 3 sg. VI, 11. 

»Ii^, II, 22. 

«ST3, III, 14. 

pres. 3 sg. strTTf, I, 13 : V, 38 : 
VII, 34 : indecL.part. ^sff^T, 3, 19. 


B 

V' 32(1, indecl. part. 3«K, II, 57. 
asR, IV, 33. 

#5, II, 59. 
zfw, III, 7. 

€3, VII, 3. 

,/faK|<3T, indccl. part. fe|^T5P, V, 


I 

v' m, paai 3 sg. aw, V, 17. 
y' aw, pres. 3 sg. arf , II, 6 : V, 
43 IX, 21 : indccl. part. ai%, 


#1^, gen. VII, 43. 

wW, II, 27: tlJT, I, 27: II, 15. 
a/ pres. 3 sg. ^T3T3, IX, 37. 

#Tanfr, IX, 1, 8. 

X, 32 : instr. X, 32. 

trfar, V, 51: VII, 21.* 
a/^IT, indecl. part. ^tSt, II, 8, 
18: VIII, 32. 


*I 11 

a/^rw, past 3 pi. X, 

17 : indecl. part. IX, 39, 

49. 

»R33, V, 38. 

a/ past 3 sg. WW, IX, 14 : 
X, 20. 

a/ past 3 pi. 

IX, 11. 

a/ ^iiW, pres. 3 sg. VII, 3. 
a/ »5»jr, obi. verb, noun X, 

53 i see a/ w*b, J 


3 8 

40: VIII, 10. 

A^ TO, past 3 sg. TO^, II, 40, 59, 
i/ TO, indecl. part. II, 3. 
a/ To, indecl. pai-t. Sfaj, II, 58. 
5^ V, 12. 


? 8 

rr,l: VII, 43, 52: VIII, 20: 
IX, 19. 

anf, IV,44: IX, 8. 

■# 
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3^, V, 37 : oM. arsf^r, V, 37, 
aiH, II, 45; III, 2: IV, 5, 6, 54, 
56 : V, 64 : VI, 13 : VIII, 4 : IX, 
4, 62 : X, 5 : loe. awfv, V, 41, 
64 : VIII, 4 : SW^, V, 43: 


II 

^ ST®, indecl. part, VI, 10. 
V* indecl. part. 5gffV’ ^Ij 
V' past 3 sg. fern. VII, 

53.' [IX, 24. 

3X, I, 5 : IV, 54 : V, 48 : VII, 14 : 
v' verb, noun VI, 48. 

V ®KT, pres. 3 pi. VII, 14. 


II ^ 

./ past 3 sg. V, 29 : IX, 

20 . 

5n(^), indecl. part. tfC'ip', IX, 
67. 


11 ^ 

i, VII, 43. 
wr, VII, 52 : see fTN- 

arras, pres. 3sg. anw, IV, 33: 
verb, noun (with empb. ’%!,) 
aRi#T, VIII, 38 : obi. dixsl, III, 

6: dat. an^,IV,6. [12. 

y arart^, indecl. part, aranjf, VI, 
areai, I, 26, 27 : II, 21, 35, 49 : IV, 
41, 58 : V, 11, 16, 19, 22, 29, 
34,46,59: VI, 26, 29 : VII, 12, 
30,57: Vin, 3, 6, 44: IX, 25, 

61, 64 : gen. II, 26, 42. 

WWf, II, 23. 

' dk- 


7 Man’bodh’s Harihans. [Sp. Xo. 
arirra'^, IX, 3. 

>y a^TT, indecl. part. 3 ^ 15 , IX, 28. 
v/ isv, IX, 29 : g$ar, II, 44 : VI, 
12 . 

St3, II, 33. 

II 

frfar, VII, 51. 

VI, 23. 

>y pres. part. ^JRT, VII, 18 ; 
indecl. part. '^f%, VIII, 2. 

II, 45. 
ilPc, III, 16. 

VII, 17. 


H 

SM, X, 48. 

y' past part. VI, 48. 

tft, IX, 3. 


a 

arsr, indecl. part, ar?^, X, 5, 
.38 : see ^ tsi. 

am, I, 15 : X, 42 : am1%, X, 52 : 
ami, I, 7: arrwi^, IV, 57: VI, 
34. 

arm, IX, 54, 57 : X, 2. 
am, 1, 13. 

amjt, II, 9 : IV, 33 : VI, 33 : IX, 
21 . 

arf^, V, 61. 
am, V, 23. 

arm, IX, 27 : X, 7 : see. aTT- 
y/ arK, indecl. part, arf^, V, 60. 
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ir?:, (1) II, 44 : V, 50 : see ?r«r. 

WK, (2) V, 1, 5. 

?IK, Y, 3, 8, 11 : geii.?mi 3 f, II, 53 : 
V, 2, 10. 

51^, VII, 3 : gen. II, 47. 
ire, I, 11 : II, 7, 62, 53 : III, 12, 
14 : IV, 23 : gen. inrer, III, 13. 
?re^, IV, 21 : V, 52, 56. 

W, X, 14 : see ipc. 
irrer, IX, 28, 38, 43. 
ire, (1), III, 19 : see wi, (1). 
ire, (2), IV, 38 : VI, 23 : see ifl, 
(2), inf%. 

ire, (1), IX, 19 : see ire, (1). 

(2), V, 39 : see ire, (2), iTT^. 
y iret, II, 30 : IV, 43. 
irr^. III, 7 : see ire, (2), ifl, (3). 
ftfsr, V, 10 : VII, 32 : IX, 6 : fN, 
rv, 36. 
firfire, V, 51. 

(bank) I, 10 : II, 3 : (arrow) 
IV, 12 : fire, VIII, 1 : gen. sg. 
ftres, IV, 21. 

X, 10. 

f?ra, VII, 17 : fww, IV, 35. 

5pre, I, 28 : see gfftif, 

^,IV, 47: see gxir, Wtf^. 

VII, 22. 

■/ 3 sg. II, 5 : 

fem. g^T5rt%, II, 49. 

<s/^, pres. 3 sg. VII, 40: 

past. 3 pi. warefP?, VIII, 12 : 

8 

•/ ’WI, indocl. part. ’SWl?, VI, 12. 

past. 3 sg. VIII, 3. 

s/ laPC, indeol. part, ire I, 13. 
ijre, fem. in^, II, 26. 


indeol. past, HI, 13 : see 

ilW. 

^ past. 3 sg. IV, 

25 : V, 6. 

II, 43. 

I, 32 : VII, 15, 60 : VIII, 
46 : IX, 7. 

X, 23. 
fw, X, 39. 
tlW, IX, 43, 44. 

.v/%re, mild imperat. III, 

7 : indeol. part, trft, VIII, .32. 

VI, 22, 39 : VIII, 6, 21 ; 
IX, 54 : see giicT> 

tf, II, 23 : VII, 26 : VIII, 4 : see 

tf . 

tt?, nom. I, 33 : wre I, 28, 
33: IV, 66: VIII, 9; wre“, 
VIII, 40: WT^, I, 36: VI, 
22: m, VI, 35, 49: WT, III, 
8 : aoo. I, 33, 35: 

VI, 27: ttf^, I, 37: gen. sg. 
dir. ■ffre, II, 37. ifrex, II, 4, 5 : 
tre^, IV, 56 : VI, 30 : VIII, 

23 : fem. wreft, VII, 39 : W re, I, 
38. 

Wf. Ill, 7 : VII, 44 : see tf. 

’sfre, IX, 59. 

(Skr.) V, 42 : VII, 5. 
ftar, IV, 21, 60 : VI, 34. 

1 , 1 . 
fW, V, 27. 

I 

12 : VII, 51 : 1, 4 : VII, 3, 

25 : 3 pL firer?, V, 58. 

X, 44. 
tre, VI, 40. 
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9 ^ 

SETWT, IS, 35, 36. 

^T<f, rv, 27 : VII, 7 : see 
VI, 38 : see 

IV, 48: VI, 41 : Vm, 1, 5, 

6, 9. 

’Ejm, 1, 28. 

IX, 13, 15 : see s^ffT. 

indeel. part. 9. 

?tTtr, IV, 24, 50: IX, 30, 43: see 

v' indeel. part. IX, 22. 
IV, 60 : VI, 18. 

IV, 37. 

X, 15. 

V' indeel. part. <'C«ir<, VII, 

6 . 

?POT*r, VI, 43 : X, 13. 

VII, 6 : IS, 48 : see ?[PI, 

VII, 9. 

X, 27. 

V, 41. 

IV, 29 : see 

V, 37 : VII, 40. 

V, 15 : X, 12. 

VII, 21. 

^ past. 3 sg. II, 34. 

(1) VIII, 4. 

(2) obi. c[%T, VI, 8. 

VII, 47, 48 : III, 4 : see 

II, 54 : V, 58 : IX, 35, 44 : 
tf, IX, 9. 
see (2). 
fipnt, II, 22. 

I, 20: n, 5, 48, 55: IV. 1, 
7. 11, 18,36: V,l, 12,21,49,53, 
54,56: VI, 3, 16, 19, 20, 35, 38, 


H 

41 : VII, 1, 32 : VIII, 40 : IX, 
58 : X, 12, 40 : abl. VI, 

19: VII, 8: X, 13. 

gen. sg. II, 20 : IX, 68. 
III, 1 : V, 21, 49, 52 : VI, 
18 : VII, 60. 

VIII, 17. 

f^, VI, 8 : X, 43 : X, 12. 

VII, 19: II, 45: 

X, 46 ; see IfPC. 

^ II, 20 : III, 10 : IV, 34 : V, 
10, 27: VI, 4: VII, 11: VIII, 
27 : IX, 6 : X, 1, 40. 

IV, 29, 54. 

VI, 21. 

II, 50, 51 : VI, 38 : VII, 47 ; 
IX, 20. 

X, 27. 

I, 13 : fern. VIII, 25 ; 

IX, 55. 

■gr, (inter]'.) I, 38. 

VII, 19 : VIII, 7, 8 : IX, 

47, 57: ^,VII,27:^fk:,IX,69. 
^IK, IV, 19. 

II, 26. 

VI,29. 

X, 30 : fem. IX, 33. 

I, 13 : IV, 11, 14, 23 : V, 1 : 
VI, 27 : VII, 24, 28 : VIII, 8, 
34. 

X, 2 : VIII, 42. 

y' pres. 1 sg. VII, 43 : 3 
sg. tw, II, 43 : VIII, 18 : IX, 34 : 
pres. 3 pi. ^ftr, IX, 36 : imperat. 
2 sg. VIII, 10 : tft, VI, 22 : 
2 pi. I, 18 : II, 8 ! 

IV, 48 : V, 24 : fut. 1 sg. 
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IT, 34 ; VI, 31 : VIII, 41 : 1 pi. 

II, 34 : 2 pi. I, 29, I, 
30: II, 36: 3 sg.^, II, 19, 37: 

V, S3: past 3 sg. II, 
24,58: 111,13,: IV, 44: V,46, 
54 : VI, 37, 48 : VII, 49 : IX, 
39, 56 : X, 38 : I, 19 : II, 

3, 13 : VIII, 13, 26, 32 : IX, 29, 
46, 53 : X, 8, 28 : fem. II, 
28 : 3 pi. II, 43, 50 : in- 

decl. part. IX, 36, 43, 46 : 

VIII, 19: t, II, 19,54: V, 
14, 31, 61 : VIII, 24, 32 : t 
II, 12. 

pres. 1 III, 16 : conj. 
pres. 1 pi. VII, 51 : 3 sg. 

VII, 26 : fut. 2 pi. 

11, 32: IX, 55: 3sg. IV, 

55 : fem. VII, 58 : past 

3 sg.'’^^, I, II : VII, 19: VIII, 
2: tW, VII, 19, 20: VIII, 
4 : 3 pi. VIII, 8, 15, 29, 

II, 53 : indecl. part. 

II, 17: III, 15: IV, 19, 
30, 40, 45 : V, 4, 20, 45 : VI, 1 : 
VII, 8, 27: VIII, 14, 18, 20,35: 
IX, 14, 21, 37, 43, 48 : X, 20 : 

VI, 9: IX, 1, 20: pres, 
part VIII, 28 : adv. part. 

II, 61 : VII, 26. 


fi 

II, 40 : IV, 15, 61 : VI, 28 : 
IX, 16. 

W, VI, 44 : VIII, 16 : see 
V,6, 8. 
m, VIII, 30. 


v' past. 3 sg. VII, 7 : 

indecl. part. IX, 48 : obi. 

verb. noun, VII, 6. 

I, 9 : V, 25, 55 : gen. sg. 

VII, 15 : I, 8. 

II, 36 : IX, 19 : I, 21, 

29, 30 : II, 4, 6, 17, 18 : IX, 
60. 

t^, VI, 31 : VIII, 41 : X, 10. 
tv, VIII, 20, 21, 23. 
tt, IX, 6. 

tlVTX, VIII, 36 : see 
tre, II, 36 : IV, 52. 
tlW, II, 55. 

^ IX, 6. 

Vm, VII, 25, 37 : X, 29 : tl^T, 
X, 33. 

Vt, IX, 9 : see V®- 

pres. 3 sg. VI, 8 : 

past 3 sg. 

III, 13 : IV, 24, 31 : V, 20 : 
VII, 8: IX, 48: indecl. part. 

VII, 6. 
vftw, X, 37. 
fifv, X, 22. 
ftft, VIII, 17. 

3F«, IX, 63. 

III, 3 : VIII, 45 : IX, 11 : 
VTVRfTST, X, 18 : see VtVK. 


VIII, 31, 35 : VW, VI, 32. 
VI, 44 : X, 13 : see W. 
vm, V, 14. 

^ V(K, pres. sg. I, 5 : 3 pi. 

VtfS?, IX, 37 : conj. pi-es. 3 pi. 
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IV, 43: fnt. 1 sg. 1}T^, 

VI, 45: 2 pi. inw, !, 20: 

VIII, 45 : past. 3 sg. 

VII, 37: §W, in, 20 • IV; 41 : 

V, 4, 10,47: VI,18 : VII, 29 : 

IX, 3, 49 : IV, 27 ; VII, 

3 : imperat. 2 sg. V, 6 : 
mild imperat. 11^ 10 : IV, 
53 : IX, 2 : indecl. part, vft, I, 
10: II, 38: III, 3 : V, 8, 26: 

VI, 12: VIII, 18 : WC, IX, 
36: Vfp, II, 32: VI, 11, 47 : 

VII, 28: I, 6 : V, 10, 54 : 

VII, 1 : obi. verb, noun, HI, 
4 : past part. ■^, IX, 56. [19. 

III, 19: V, 54: VII, 22 : IX, 
1, 14, 19: IV, 32 : VII, 10 : 
I, 6, 9, 12, 20; VI, 45 : 
gen. sg. trd^, I, 7. 


WJ, X, 32, 46 : see 
t/ indecl. part. RiCTp!, IX, 67. 
w, I, 25: seetJK^T. 

V' VR, past 3 sg. II, 60 : 

IV, 30 : indecl. part, 'enjt, II, 50 ; 
III, 17 : IV, 22, 32 : VII, 27 : 
X, 2. 

fh:, X, 25. 

VII, 10. 

•5^SfT«r, I, 10 : III, 21. 

III, 17. 

v,5. 

1, 19, 20 : IX, 63 : X, 3, 8. 
RtPr, VIII, 8, 11 : m VIII, 10 : 

VIII, 11, 14: fem, 
VtftfH, VIII, 10: VIII, 

12 . 

fm, IV, 37. 

VI, 15. 


ir, ir, 36, 38, 41 : III, 11, 14 : IV, 
17, 20, 33, 35, 54, 56 : V, 3 : VI, 
9,32: VII, 4, 22: VIII, 24, 25: 
IX, 27, 45 : X, 3, 7, 11, 14, 53. 
ttJPT, I, 13 : II, 41 : III, 15, 19 ; 

IX, 17, 19. 

WR, IX, 40. 

v/^REK, pres. 3 sg. SRR, VIII, 
47. 

STIR, I, 25. 

sfR, IV, 51 : V, 56 : fem. 

IV, 48. 

mx, VII, 59 : Vlir, 28, 47 ; gen. 
sg. staV't, X, 18: fem. st. f., 
araifi', IV, 8 : see 

ifTJR, fem. IN, 15 : IX, 16. 


SR^, X, 18. 
iR, II, 42 : see SfJR. 
y' STIR, pres. 3 sg. RTR, II, 45 : 
3 pi. sriRftr, IV, 10 : adv. part, 
II, 46. 

RtR, II, 47 : IV, 46 : ifTR, IX, 6. 
SR, IX, 39. 

V' indecl. part. RRTJF, X, 38. 
srtR, i, 18 : II, 20 : HI, 11 : IV, 
18: VII, 28: IX, 13,30,68. 

STR, II, 52 : VI, 10. 
sriRT, V, 28. 
sfiR, IV, 16. 

RR, II, 49, 54 : III, 13 : IV, 11, 
13, 31, 33, 45, 59: V,23: VI, 
27: VII, 19, 45, 48: IX, 11, 56; 
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sr^, IV, 1 : gen. sg. 

SK, VII, 22 : IX, 17. 
snn, I, 17 : V, 12, 36, 43, 54 : VII, 
37;IX, 48, 69. 

STOT, IV, 48. 

IX, 22. 

5nx?[, II, 2, 19, 29 : VI, 15 : VII, 
13, 17. 

srxT?fW, X, 38. 
sr^, IX, 23. 

srrft, II, 30 : VI, 4 : VIT, 33 : X, 1. 
S|K9, X, 10 : gen. sg. srtw, VIII, 
19. 

sf%^, VII, 23, 40. 
sr?T, indecl. part. VIII, 1. 

sr^, VII, 18 : srf^, I, 2, 4, 7 : II, 
9, 32, 44, 60 : III, 2, 16 : IV, 
6, 9, 17, 22, 26, 28, 31, 39 : V, 

39, 42, 51, 52, 59: VI, 33; 
VII, 14, 25, 34, 35, 37, 45, 48, 
49, 50, 56 : VIII, 18, 33, 34, 
43, 46 : IX, 20, 24, 26, 32, 54, 
55 : X, 11, 13, 14, 44, 50. See € 

sn^, III, 7. 

IV, 8; IX, 8: fNr, I, 4: 
VII, 25. 

II, 57 : VII, 23 : X, 18. 

II, 30, 35, 62 : VI, 33. 

V, 61. 

I, 27: n, 15: -^11, 11,27, 

40. 


B 

(but), VIII, 22: seel. 
V'TO, past 3 pi. wm, III, 6. 
#1, IX, 40. 


IX, 30. 
firr?, V, 13. 

\/ indecl. part. fsHTT^, II, 

25. 

v' IV, 56 : see fitW?. 

V, 47. 

\/ fsn?®, indecl. part, IX, 17. 

I, 38. 

VIII, 39. 
ntxw:, V, 35. 

, II, 7. 

, I, 3 : see 
X, 51. 

f^, II, 12: III, 9. 

IV, 3 : VI, 5. 

IX, 2. 

t, X, 42 : X, 32 : see sr, Sffl, I. 
abl. sg. IV, 12. 

X, 9. 

V, 40, 50 : III, 17. 

VIII, 20 : IX, 17. 
sr, X, 4 : see 

tpc, i,:i3 : ii,:4i;: AX, A2.':- 

past 3 sg. III, 

15 : fern. V, 45. 

y^%W, indecl. part, VI, 32. 
VII, 31. 

5sJt®r, V, 28. : - 

ftW, IV, 45, 62. 

V, 36 : X, 8, 46. 
fvm, VI, 21 ; X, 15, 34. 


^ B 

^sutiar, II, 33. 
viffm, VII, 23. 
TO, X, 48. 
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HUT, V, 29. 

.A '"M ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

v' nm, pres. 3 pi. VII, 14. 

IX, 60. 

xr^, II, 22 : IV, 20 : IX, 44. 
xrWT, xTn?f, see tn^. 

xnff r, IX, 23, 38 : loo. wfs, 
IX, *30. 

Wrf, indecl. part, Wlf%, IX, 39, 
4A 

xm, VI, 10 : IX, 29 : obi. I, 
39 : I, 9. 

XTW^, VII, 51. 
xriN?, Ill, 9. 

'Hff, IV, 4. 

V[S, IX, 39. 

V' irrs, indecl. part. V, 39 : 
VII, 10. 

y/ tiar^, fut. 2 pi. II, 32 : 

3sg. I, 35 : past 2 pi. 

'law?, I, 37. 

X!^3^, VIII, 13. 
xja-w, indecl. part. x( 3 x^, VI, 37. 
xrs, see ^ x(K. 

y/ xrf, fut. 3 sg. xi^fr, IV, 60 : in- 
decl. part, xjfe, II, 54. 
xmr, II, 14 : V, 52. 
vaw, 1, 28. 

Tffw, II, 24 : IV, 13, 52 : V, 24, 32. 

VI, 41: VIII, 1, 5, 6 : X, 43, 
55. 

im, I, 35 : «ee xrm. 
xrrtrc, II, 32 : V, 35, 41 : see 
11^, I, 5: IX, 57. 

VI, 2. 

TO, (drinking), X, 7^; (betel), X, 
29. 

xnf^, I, 18, 27 : IV, 20, 28, 35, 48 : 

VII, 31 : IX, 25 : X, 7. 

y/ 'rfroi, verb. noun. obi. NftlljlJ*, 

XITOj X, 54. ; 


xm, I, 24 : VII, 56 : IX, 44. 
xrtm, III, 20 : IX, 20 . 
y/ xpc, 'If, pres. 3 sg. xif^, IV, 38 : 
xi^, II, 6 : pi. XfKf^, X, 5 : 
imperat. 3 sg. xf^, past 3 sg. 
xjf^, X, 41 : xn:^, II, 22 : IX, 
14, 63 : X, 20 : pi. xa^r?, VIII, 
22 : xptrof^, VII, 27 : indecl. 
part, xifx;, IX, 60. 

XT':, (anotber), VI, 15. 
xjxc, (upon), IX, 39. 
y/ XTO, indecl. part, xpcip;, III, 8 : 
X, 38. 

y/ xnx, pres. 3 sg. xnx, I, 16 : II, 
11, 42 : VIII, 24, 37 : X, 6, 19. 
xiK, VIII, 6. 
xrwv:, VIII, 37. 

IX, 5. 

y/ xjK'^a, indecl. part, xrcx^rfxc. III, 
12 : IX, 22. 
xaflfw, III, 18. 

XITW, II, 9, 51 : see STISf. 
xrnnxT, IV, 57 : IX, 57, 62. 

XTOXTfT, fern, xjxjxjfji, X, I. 
xmw, IV, 26 : V, 26, 29, 48 : VI, 
8,37. 

xjxw, VII, 52 : see W. 
xrcfl, I, 31 : III, 18 r IV, 25, 42 : 
V, 6 : VIII, 6 : IX, 23, 30, 63 : 
X, 30. 

xrx:^,IV, 10: V, 39. 
xa^r»?, V, 14: Ig. form. xfxcTO^, 
V, 19. 

xaro"* 20 : xpcTO'r, V, 55. 
xncOT^, VII, 57. 

XR«, VII, 16. 

VI, 39. 
xaTO,II, 15. 

Xfft, 1,3, 23: VI, 5, 17: VII, 46: 
IX, 38, 42, 49 : X, 54. 
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IX, 26. 

VIII, 18. 

triWr. 1, 16 : IV, 3. 

Mfiw , vil, 42. 

TfftqrT®, indecl. part, VI, 

31 : VIII, 41. 

v' past. 3 sg. VIII, 

33. 

IV, 26. 

I, 2. 

lira, II, 13 : X, 9. 
y' TIIW, pres. 1 sg. 1TR, V, 42 : 3 
sg. TjT^, VIII, 46 : tnp, X, 62 : 
fnt. 1 sg. VI, 28 : VII, 

16 : 2 pi. t^, 1, 38 : 3 sg. 

VIII, 43 : past 3 sg. II, 

63 : III, 9 : IV, 29 : V, 59 : pi. 

V, 30 : indecl. part. TTp, 
V, 9, 11 : VIII, 39 : X, 44. 

^ WT, indecl. part, wfr, II, 
24. 

xm, II, 22 : IV, 20. 

IX, 6. 

I, 23. 

VI, 17. 

\/ indecl. pari, VIII, 

19. 

obi. trf%^, VI, 21 : obi 
V, 5. 

V' pres. 1 sg. IX, 55 : 

past 3 sg. trs^, IV, 32 : V, 2 : 
X, 61 : TOW, VII, 1, 18 : fem. 
III, 17 : X, 2 : imperat. 

2 pi. TO^r, V, 48. 

VIII, 37. 

^ pres. 3 sg. , IV, 20 : past 

3 sg. f«iw, II, 51. 

\/ indecl. part, froiP, II, 

50. 


VII, 21 : firWT, VIII, 13 : 
fern. fNrft, VII, 55. 

II, 1 : VIII, 9. 

ftrfa, VII, 13 : fi-fa, VII, 51. 

%, VIII, 45 : %, VI, 35 : IX, 
14. 

fror, V, 9. 

ftwr, IX, 31. 

jqiK, X, 16. 

V' pres. 3 sg: VIII, 18 : 

pi. VII, 44: past 3 

sg. VII, 28: pi. ■JwP®, 

V, 22 : VIII, 30 : adv. part. 

VIII, 31. 

V' past 3 sg. V, 28 : in- 
decl. part. V, 25. 

w, V, 24 : w, V, 21, 23 : 

V, 27. 

TOUT, V, 24. 

TO, III, 8 : tr^, X, 4. 

nfprr. II, 30, 49 : V, 56. 

X, 51 : -q^, X, 49 : TO, I, 4, 
5, 32 : II, 46 : III, 1 : IV, 27 : 
V, 8, 59 : VII, 16 : VIII, 24, 
38 : rx, 25, 37, 38, 49, 53, 55, 
61, 70. 

gen. sg. TOW, VIII, 17. 

v^TO, pres. 3 sg. VII, 24: 
past 3 sg. TOW, IV, 39. 

TO, (city), 1, 6: IV, 3: V, 60: 

'* IX, 19. 

TO, (full), I, 15 : VI, 43. 

TOVW, I, 31. 

TOOT, V, 17. 

VII, 20. 

qro, IX, 60: gen. TOW, 

'^49. 

3%, IV. 8. 

I, 31 : V, 17. 


VII, 
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i' 


II, 51. 

■t, X, 21 : see x??. 
t'C^IV, 44 : VII, 27, 38 ; K, 60 : 
xn:, IX, 20 : instr. pi. VIII, 
7: IX, 63. 

xf^, pres. COB,]. 1 sg. tfro, IV, 
22 : past 3 sg. 1^, II, 50. 

IV, 52. 
tpft, IV, 12. 

VI, 23. 

^txfg,IV,43: VI, 24, 36. 

V' WBF, pres. 1 sg. -snCTf , 1, 1. 

II ’ 

t/ xtRE, indecl. part, x^jfe, V, 44 : 
VII, 10. 

xBsr, IV, 46 : xBsrr, II, 24. 
xgfSr, IV, 19, 26, 43, 44, 46. 
xfff^, X, 41. 
xBfifxrfil, II, 24. 

v' XBT, past 3 sg. xrxsr, IX, 63. 

^ xsrc, mdeol. part. xjrrfT, VI, 46. 
xrWRV, VII, 47. 
x«^, I, 38 : III, 16 : V, 9 : X, 52. 
y' xjt^, indeol. part. xBfl%, IX, 46. 
y' fxBK, fat. 3 sg. fvcsr, VII, 39 : 
past 3 sg. f^BW, VIII, 28 : X, 
55 : pres. part. f4i <"«;<>> VIII, 23 : 
indecl. part. f%f<, VII, 54 : X, 
47. 

./ W, past 3 sg. x|^, VII, 34. 
y' W, past 3 sg. 11, 59 : X, 13. 


vr, vn, 50. 

VII, 47. 

*rT^, f. wrarft, VII, 55. 
xrw, IV, 33. 


m II, 42 : VII, 46 : VIII, 47 : 
loc. sg. , VI, 31 : VIII, 41. 

VII, 57 : vni, 14. 

^tfHxrra, VIII, 40. 

•STTiT, IV, 35 : IX, 46, 59, see xpcrar, 
■5t#5, Vni, 19. 

’gw, II, 16, 21, 57 : IV, 50 : VIII, 
7, 25 : see tpCH. 
tlW, I, 39. 

WW, VI, 25. 
ftf?r. III, 18. 

Till, VII, 27, 49. 

n 

VIII, 23. 

IV, 26. 

X, 20. 

pres. 3 sg. xct, VII, 37 : past 
3 sg. xjxc^, ivr39 : VIII, 33. 

VI,''2: VII, 22: xpr, Vin, 
“^IS. 

y' indecl. part. %f%, II, 58 : 
adv. part. V, 6: obi. 

verb. nonn. VI, 10. 
y' indecl. part, I, 14 : 

VII, 50 : X, 53, 54. 
y W, pres. 3 sg. VIII, 5. 
y 'W, past 3 sg. II, 36 : 

rV, 42 : indecl. part. %5E, 
III, 18. 

x^, X, 12, 47. 


II 

^fxR, 11, 59. 

II, 59. 
TOEXC, VII, 4, 
IX, 36. 


II 
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IV, 7. 

mg, II, 18 : V, 26. 

II, 12. 

X, 9, 39. 

^ gtg, pres. 3 sg. gt^, IX, 9 : ftit. 
3 sg. gf'mf, IX, 59 : past 3 sg. 
mw, IX, 50 : X, 43. 

Vm, 3 : IX, 25 : X, 26, 37. 
IV, 14. 

^ ^T5T, pi’es. 3 sg. msi, IX, 24 : 
X, 27 : pres. part. fern. I, 

13. 

grsi, (a falcon), V, 38 : VIII, 11 : 
X, 17 : (abstaining) 1, 17 : (mu- 
sical instruments) pi. tTrsW, IX, 
6. 

ggjt, IV, 44 : V, 35 : gen. sg. 
qoj's't, V, 41. 

WTT, indecl. part, gsufl', IV, 24. 
y/ g«ng, past 3 sg. I, 27 : 

VI, 26 : VIII, 44 : indecl. part, 
gsn:?, IV, 11 : V, 34 : VI, 22 : 
VIII, 39. 

gR, III, 14 : VIII, 12 : loc. sg. 
YIII, 12. 

y/ ^vs, indecl. part, gtfe, VI, 31 : 

VIII, 41. 

y/ gzm, indecl. part, gzmjf, X, 51. 
g^f5crv, 38: X, 17. 
y/ giK, fut. 3 pi. gekgr?, X, 49, 
past 3 sg. giK'ST. X, 8. 
gSpc, IX, 10. 

gf , I, 2 : II, 25, 33, 39, 60 : IV, 
24, 29, 49 : V, 56 : VI, 6 ; VII, 
16: VIII, 38: IX, 8, 33, 58 : 
X, 27 : V, 15 : fern, gfe, 

II, 30: IX, 38: VII, 9: 

obi. g%, IV, 15, 29 : obi. gft, 

IX, 16. 

1 1 


y/ g^fTT, past 3 sg. VI, 

24 : indecl. part. II, 52. 

gT%, V, 24. 

y/ w, pres. 3 sg. gi^, IX, 1 : past 
3 sg. WI^, V, 15 : VI, 19 : in- 
decl. part. m%, IV, 1 : VI, 23 : 
VII, 52 : Vlil, 20 : IX, 19: 
verb. noun. loc. gsr#, VI, 38. 
gg^, VI, 38. 

y/ g%9ST, pres. 3 sg. II, 

41.' 

mr, rv, 20, 60 : VI, 34, 40. 
mw, V, 52. 
wg, VI, 25. 
ggg, VII, 26 : IX, 21. 

I, 33 : II, 27 : VI, 17. 
y/ gg, indecl. part, gfg. III, 4. 
gg, I, 10. 

y/ gg, verb, noun obi. gggf, IV, 
49. 

gg, Vn, 31 : IX, 70. 
gtg, IV, 49 : IX, 58. 
gg , IV, 34. 
gjg, VII, 32. 

y/ gg, fut. 3 sg. ggg, I, 32 : X, 
30 ; past 3 sg. gggr, VII, 15 : 
IX, I, 4, 42 : X, 25. 
gg, V, 1, 5, 26. 
gig, X, 45, 52. 

y/ ggig, fat. l sg. ggrglg, I, 32. 
indecl. part, ggx]^, VI, 16 : VI JI, 
22 : verb. noun. gen. ggiggi, IX, 
7. 

gifg, II, 5 : TV, 48 : X, 35 : gifl, 
IV, 41. 
gsg, III, 13. 
g^, II, 10, 13. 
mg, II, 20 ; rv, 55 : IX, 68. 
g^, V, 20 ; gen. 11, 37 : 
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loe. VIII, 5. 

IX, 62. 

^ pres. 3 sg. ^1% II, 38: 
IX, 34: past 3 sg. rV, 

27: pi. III, 8; indecl. 

part. 

II, 10. 

III, 18 : IV, 42 : IX, 64. 

5^P^, IV, 37. 

TC, IX, 14 : TOCt, X, 20. 
y indecl. part. ?rrfw, VII, 7. 
mwr, IV, 12. 

VI, 13 : IX, 29. 

VII, 25. 

(excellent), V, 25,47, 50 : VI, 
35 : IX, 15 : X, 31. 

(a boon), V, 31 : VIII, 19. 

IV, 9 ; VI, 49 ; V, 39. 
VI, 9. 

-v/ pres. 3 sg. sR?r, 1, 1 : conj. 
pres. 1 sg. ^f5wr, VI, 49 : fat. 
1 sg. V, 39 : past 3 sg. 

WTsra, III, 21 : Terb. noun obi. 
I, 16 : VIII, 48. 

TO, VII, 11. 

TOT, VII, 19. 

TOfrgK, X, 24. 

S|IC»iiT<, IV, 4. 

TO§^, IX, 15. 

^ indecl. part. III, 19 ; 

see 

III, 14 : VI, 49. 

TOf. IX, 63. 

TOHI, I, 8, 9 : IV, 13. 
see 

inft,II,24: VII, 49. 

V' pres. 3 sg. IX, 19 : 

III 24: see t/ 

W, 11,8, 10: m, 13: X, 6. 


WJI, X, 28. 

m, 1, 1, 35 : IV, 50 : V, 14, 19, 20 : 
VI, 7, 12, 33 : VIII, 31 : IX, 23, 
30, 43 : gen. «l<s)<i|i, X, 39 : instr. 

rv, 42 : , V, 8. 

I, 28 : II, 4 : III, 21. 

W?, V, 7. 

^1^, II, 8, 13, 14, 31, 33 : VI, 20. 
IX, 33. 

VI, 47. 

IX, 35. 

^ past 3 sg. VII, 17. 

pres. 3 sg. I, 21 : past 
3 sg. VIII, 14 : imperat. 1 
pi. IV, 5 : indecl. part. 

II, 13 : V, 58. 

VI, 7. 

I, 36 : IV, 5, 61 : VI, 3. 

TO, VII, 21 : VIII, 9, 13. 

TOW, II, 18 : VI, 17 : I, 

21, 33 : II, 8, 11, 36 : VI, 29 : 
IX, 21, 61 : gen. 11, 25 : 

VI, 33 : IX, 63. 

V, 30. 

y' past. 3 sg. X, 47 : in- 
decl. part, IV, 47. 

V, 53 : VII, 55 : X, 28. 
v' WV<r, pres. 3 pi. III, 2 : 

past 3 sg. X!, 12. 

rv, 24 : VII, 9 : IX, 32 : 

see ^TS. 

srf^, II, 38. 

II, 38. 

IX, 51. 

VII, 8 : see 
ms, IX, 35. 

TO, 1, 19 : II, 1, 52 : rv, 16, 47, 
54; VI, 24: IX, 40, 61 : X, 2. 
fmiRf, 11, 57. 
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II, 50: IV, 53: gen. sg. 

IV, 21 : IV, 20. 

IX, 40. 

VI, 4 : Vn, 20 : loc. 

IX, 49. 

pres. 3 sg. f^^K, VIII, 
24 : indecl. part, IV, 2 : 

V, 5 : IX, 25. 

f^K, II, 11 : rV, 4, 19 : VIII, 6. 
past 3 sg. X, 39, 

44. 

ftif, indecl. part. VIII, 13. 

ftftr, X, 52. 

pres. 3 sg. ftcT, IV, 10: 
pres. conj. 3 sg. VI, 49 : in- 
decl. part, fwfw. III, 1 : V, 21 : 

VI, 5 : frtw, VII, 46. 

IX, 56. 

f^, VIII, 42 : X, 24. 

II, 12, 36. 

MV, gen. II, 55. 

X, 47. 

Mjp, VII, 13 ; IX, 64. 

MifV, II, 8. 

f^, IV, 36, 37, 45, 49 : VII, 59 ; 

IX, 8: ft^. III, 6. 
f^, X, 14.;'* ■ : : • V 
:Mr, X, 28.V 

M:, X, 51 : VIII, 28 : X, 25, 

26. 

Mojf?!, VI, 26 : fsrMlfw, VIII, 44. 
gen. VII, 53, 

IV, 42. 

\/ indecl. past. X, 32. 
ftWt, VII, 34. 
f^, VI, 32 : IX, 2. 

Marw, rv, 61. 

fVg, VIII, 32. 
ftw, X, 12. 


v' fw^:, fut. 3 sg. IVtot, IV, 55. * 
II, 2. 

y fVt^, indecl. part. ^fVr, V, 57. 

IX, 46. 

MfTfV, III, 14. 

V' indecl. part. II, 3. 

V' pres. 3 sg. X, 4 : WW, 

IV, 6: VIII, 48: past 3 sg. 
W?r, V, 19 : VIII, 35 : 

V, 51 : pi. n, 12 1 in- 

decl. part. ^fVr, I, 25 : VII, 29 : 
VIII, 3, 17^26, 47: IX, 61. 

V, 22 : ^ X, 16 : gen. 

pi. IX, 1. 

^,X4. 

WST, V, 44. 

Os. 

fern. I, 6. 

v' V^rrrm, pres. 3 sg. Wlf^, II, 
46 : indecl. part. X, 2. 

gen. sg. faRfV^, VIII, 27. 
iw, X, 16. 

VfVwr, X, 10. 

VI, 45. 

t^f, pres. conj. 2 pi. ffV^, II, 
23. 

I, 29 : II, 21 : ni, 2, 4, 6 : 
V, 57 : IX, 34 : tfV, VII, 50 : 
X, 54. 

t^, loo. t^fi, IV, 61. 

X, 2. 

rv, 55 : VI, 29 : X, 7. 

^ t^, pres. 1 ag. IV, 22 : 

past 3 sg. ^ W, rv, 2 : fom. 
t^, II, 50: ivM, VII, 33, 
42. 

tw, VI, 36 : gen. IV, 9. 
tr*r, IX, 53. 

«fRt, V, 27. 

VII, 1. 
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IV, 32. 

fut. 2 pi. SEf^r^K^, VIII, 46 : 
past 3 sg. «E|W'?W, VIII, 17. 

IV, 57 : VII, 41. 

VII, 31. 

W, IV, 18, 36, 37 : V, 12 : VI, 
28: VII, 28, 33 : IX, 13, 30, 

tt « 

fern, IX, 38. 

«r?, IV, 11 : V, 1 : VI, 22 : VIII, 

8, 22, 34: IX, 48. 

»m,VII,29. 

«%, VI, 42 : «ee wrf??. 

V' vret, fnt. 1 sg. VII, 4. 

./ pres. 3 sg. wre, II, 7 : VII, 

5: pi. Wrafti, VII, 36 : past 3 
sg. WTW, II, 29 : indecl. part. 

Ht^, n, 31. 

WW, VI, 44. 

Wifw, V, 25 : see 
^uisr, VI, 6. 

WI^, gen. sg. WRTSGK, 11, 1. 

V, 32, 33: X, 39, 53. 

IV, 23. 

^ifn, IV, 36 : VI, 17. 

VII, 44. 

II, 16: X, 44. 

y' pres. 3 s". W, I, 39 : II, 63 : 
in, 21: IV, 62: V, 61: VI, 
49: VII, 60 : IX, 70: X, 65. 
m, V, 60. 

«IW, II, 46 : V, 25 : VIII, 24 ; X, 2. 
jptif, I, 21, 33, 36 : III, 19 : X, 2. 
WTO, IX, 51. 
wftiiisw, I, 29. 

^ past 3 sg. w::^, IX, 20 : 
fem, Wfw, IV, 15: Vni, 24: 


68 : X, 21. 
fNr, rv, 3. 

III, 10. 

VI, 15. 
ftTsff, II, 37. 

IV, 5, 14 : VI, 3. 

V, 35, 51 : X, 45. 

II 

IX, 16 : past part. VIII, 
17 : indecl. part. wfK, II, 40, 61: 
III, 9: IV, 40, 52, 61: V, 8 : 
VI, 12 : VII, 28, 44, 51 : IX, I, 
4, 40, 52 : X, 13, 41. 
vfiK, I, 6, 13, 16, 20 : V, 11, 13 : 
VI, 14 : VII, 47 : X, 21, 42, 49: 
IX, 46. 

VII, 41 : X, 48. 

VI, 23: IX, 53. 

V, 9, 12 : IX, 18. 

wg, past 3 sg. ww, VII, 57. 
v' »TW, past 3 sg. WW, X, 48. 

%, IX, 14. 

V' past 3 sg. III, 10. 

1^W^,V, 9. 

VIII, 45. 

%f, X,40. 

V' indecl. part. IX, 34. 

I, 24. 

VI, 33. 

Wrf^, II, 15. 

IX, 66. 

Wft, X, 29 : VII, 9 : VIII, 

'*48: IX, 5, 40, 50, 61: gen. 
VI, 14: X, 21, 42,49. 
past 3 sg. II, 22. 
^j'^VII, 36. 

V, 46. 
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y/ HSTR, iadeel. part, II, 28. 
y WTJT, flit. 1 sg. WTW, VI, 30. 

»rrgii^, VIII, 37: VT1531T, V, 30. 

11 ^ 

»TT, IX, 51 : ?n^, II, 62 : flip, IV, 
37: IX, 65. 
np;, 1, 11, 19. 

?mrfer, Vll, 24. 

^, V, 32. : : _ 

y/irfjT, past 3 pi. VIII, 

16. 

flJlir, I, 14: VI, 6. 

X, 11, 55. 

flW, I, 5: 111,20: X, 37. 

IX, 6, 7, 8, 9 : obi. 

IX, 45. 

VII, 10 : loo. VII, 10. 

loc. sg. IV, 44. 

mfs, V, 44 : VI, 10 : IX, 32. 

5. 

VI, 5. 

iiw, I, 26 : ?ri%r, IV, 40 : V, 22. 
y/ past part. II, 15 : 

indecl. part, wifw, VI, 17. 
fern. iJTfJt, II, 27. 
wf?f, (req. part.) IV, 53. 
m, VII, 34 : IX, 34 : obi. w, 
II, 43. 

«rSTT, I, 21 : X, 12 : loc. 

VII, 18. 

X, 31. 

W.'^VI, 36. 

VII, 68 : VIII, 33. 

W IV, 7 ; VII, 32. 

I, 2 : II, 17 : rV, 17, 34, 51, 
59 : V, 24, 60 : VI, 35 : VII, 
26, 57 : VIII, 3, 29 : IX, 1, 17, 


X, 9. 

fm, IV, 56, 58. 


B 

65 : X, 16, 41, 45. 
v^’iTW, pres. 3sg. msfjf, IV, 17: 
JTIsr, VII, 45 : pi. VI, 23 : 
past 3 sg. Wsra, II, 20 : IX, 
24 : indecl. part, V, 48 : 

VII, 31. 

HTsr, X, 19. 

TRI?, pros. 3 sg. ?RTW, IX, 17. 
II, 63 : III, 21 : IV, 62 : 

VI, 49 : ?RtR, I, 39 : V, 61 : 

VII, 60: VIII, 48; IX, 70: 
X, 65. 

iTf*r, I, 11 : IV, 36. 

IV, 43 : V, 33, 46 : VI, 36 ; 
VIII, 42. 

V' ’IW, past 3 sg. VIII, 

42^ 

ijtrCBT, I, 8 : VI, 1. 

WifPR, VIII, 27. 

V' ^K, fnt. 2 pi. II, 33 : 

WK, gon. VII, 23. 
y^ JR, pres. conj. 3 sg. JR, IX, 18 : 
fnt. 3 sg. JJK<T, VI, 36 : past 3 
sg. JR^, X, 55 : V, 41 ; 

IX, 41, 50 : past part. VI, 
14 : VII, 12. 

y/ WT, pres. 3 sg. JTR, X, 6 : fnt. 
1 sg. JlRSf, VI, 25, 29 : 3 sg. 
JIRSr, I, 37 : past 3 sg. JTR^, V, 
8 : VI, 12 : VIII, 11 : IX, 28 : 

X, 43 : indecl. part. JTlf^, III, 5 : 
IV, 23 : VI, 13, 27: IX, 44 : 
verb, noun gen. WJ3i, X, 36. 
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IX, 17. 

past 3 sg. rV, 46: 

VII, 36. 

(a garland), VII, 41 : VIII, 
16, 19: WWT, VIII, 15. 

WM, (a wrestler), VI, 34 ; VIH, 
40 : IX, 43 : m, VIII, 42 : IX, 
41. 

WR, fem. IV, 35. 

5RrT%, VIII, 17 : Iq.f. gen, »rf^T9ir, 

VIII, 6. 

«%it, VII, 23. 

W, see 

V, 12. 

»m, II, 16, 21, 57: III, 12 : IV, 
50 : X, 6. 
iTfRfH, IX, 12. 

VII, 45, 48: fem. iRft, II, 
49 : IV, 1 : fem. wit! empli. %, 
*r?tr, VI, 2. 
iRKfiqr, X, 6. 

5BWI, (oW.) IX, 6. 

V, 53 : X, 14, 37. 

VI, 38 : see 

II, 44, 63 : IV, 34, 41 : VII, 9. 
V, 40, 50: VI, 28 : see 
V' ■ftwrKf. past 3 pi. V, 9. 

y' pres. eonj. 3 sg. VI, 35. 
^ indecl. part. III, 20 ; 

rV, 4 : V, 11, 28 : VII, 34. 
«%IV,2. 

(obi.) V, 19. 

VII, 21 : IX, 11 : gen. 

'* VII, 23. 

II, 31, 38 : IV, 33, 35 : VII, 
** ® : VIII, 10 : IX, 20. 

IX, 18. 

W, V, 22. 


IX, 4. ; 

V* indecl. part. VI, 

11 : IV, 23 : verb, noun loc. 

VI, 8. 

^, VI, 25 : VII, 17: HfH,II, 2, 
29. 

III, 12 : IV, 23, 59 : VI, 4. 

VI, 34 : IX, 33 : obi. IX, 
33. 

nfm, VIII, 39 : IX, 42. 

X, 34, 38. 

X, 34, 38. 

VII, 1, 7 : €■?, V, 2, 3 : IX, 
'* 40 : X, 20. 

W, (pronoun) obi. III, 16 : 

V, 16: VI, 21, 35: VII, 16: 

VIII, 25: tr^, I, 37: gen. 
dir. III, 14: IV, 52: 

VI, 22, 23, 30, 44 : VII, 38 : 
VIII, 21: IX, 58; X, 4, 30: 
fem. irrtr, IX, 55. 

W, (sign of loc.) V, 18. 
tg, V, 34: VI, 37: X, 44: bg. 
form. V, 37 : V, 53 : 

gen. ^?ir, V, 36 : VII, 13. 

,/ verb, noun obi. ilapt, II, 11. 
flSTR, past 3 pi. 

VIII, 12. 

VII, 2. 

X, 5. 

X, 35. 

X, 50 : fem. IX, 32. 
y' Vt3tT, past 3 sg. VII, 

9 : X, 12. 

VII, 21. 

v' 5nc, indecl. part, IX, 29. 
V,59; IX, 61. 
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H 

pres. 3 sg. 11, 7 

imperat. 2 sg. TPS, VII, 5 
Klf’t, II, 31 : indecl. part. 

VI, 11. 

II, 15. 

V, 5. 

W. 4i0. 

y indecl. part. IX, 39. 
VIII, 48 : IX, 5, 50 : X, 53 : 
tv, X, 29. 

past 3 sg. V, 28; 

VIII, 6 : X, 36 : mild imperat. 
IV, 4. 

II, 12 : VIII, 30, 34 : see 

x^. 

I, 34 : see 
^oT, X, 13. 

KW, IV, 29 : VI, 30 : IX, 67 : X, 
21 : gen. WRt, VIII, 9. 

■Xsm, VIII, 9. 

TrfwJj, X, 25. 

Kim, II, 40 : IX, 56. 

Kfir, II, 63: IX, 46. 

Klfil, II, 16, 27 : IV, 36 : V, 49: 

VI, 1, 3 : VII, 46. 

W, VI, 35, 39 ; VII, 56 : VIII, 1, 
* 7 : X, 25, 27, 28. 

KW, V, 45; VI, 2. 

KSI, X, 38, 43. 
kt 1%, m,3. 

Km, VI, 48. 

KW, IV, 31 ; VI, 33 ; VIII, 4, 19 .• 

IX, 57, 69. 

K*W, X, 37. 


^ II 

Kirfsr, VII, 38, 58 : gen. Kilf^, 

VIII, 38. 

K^, VI, 6: Vm, 37: X, 26. 

KW, VI, 3 ; gen. Kre% VI, 5, 6. 
K9m^, I, 14. 

<mr, VI, 44. 

v/ V?, pres. 1 pi. Kf%^, II, 61 r 

IV, 54: VII, 26: 3 sg. K?, IV, 
18: V, 39: VII, 53: VIII, 42 : 

IX, 32: X^, III, 10: VI, 21: 

X, 3 : pres. conj. 3 sg. K?, II, 

33 : imperat. 2 pi. K?, V, 48 : 
fat. 1 sg. Km, VII, 44, 50 ; past. 
3 sg. Kmr, I, 8, 39 : II, 20 : V, 
27, 52 : VI, 9, 41 : VII, 30 : 
VIII, 27 : IX, 70 : X, 43, 47, 
53 : Kl%, X, 11 : Km, IV, 31 : 
fem. II, 48 : m. pi. K?^Wj 

V, 49 : imperat. 3 sg. K?^, VII, 
42 ; fat, 3 sg. KIW, I, 34 ; pres, 
part. Km, IX, 18. 

x^, V, 51. 

Krar, VII, 8. 

v' fxw, indecl. part, f^, III, 8, 
f^, V, 39. 

VII, 4. 

m, V, 5 : VII, 1, 26 : I, 6 : 

II, 19: VI, 47: VII, 38. 
n/ adv. part. Kfel^, V, 6. 
Kiiffir, VII, 48. 

past 3 sg. tnm, IX, 43 ; 
I, 34. 

v' past 3 sg. Ktm, IX, 30. 

I, 30 : II, 14. 
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11 

•/ past 3 sg. fem. ^T5P%, NI, 2 : 
3 pi. V, 11 ; X, 

27 : inclecl. pai-t. II, 32 : V, 
60 : (for) X, 42. 

IX, 3. 

IV, 11 ; Y, 7, 42, 45 : IX, 44. 
pres. 3 sg. Y, 66, 57 : 

X, 48 : I, 9, 12 : YI, 42 : 

VII, 6 : X, 26, 31, 33, 46 : im- 
perat. 3 sg. ^rur, VI, 32 : pres, 
conj. 3 sg. 'gw, II, 23 : fut. 2 pi. 

1, 36 : past 3 sg. II, 

22: IV, 51 : V, 2, 4, 55 : VI, 10, 
14, 21 : VII, 13, 19 : X, 35, 45, 
53 : fem. I, 14 : VII, 34: 

X, 3 : peripbrast. pres. 3 sg. 

IV, 3: V, 55: I, 

3 : past part. <*11 Ji^, II, 53 : VII, 
19 : indecl. part. II, 44 : 

X, 32: verb, noun loc. ^31%, 
III, 17. 

fut. 1 sg. ^3IT^, VI, 28: 
past 3 sg. IV, 30 : V, 

59: IX, 32, 61: II, 54 : 

fem. III, 18 : indecl. 

pai-t. w?, I, 35 : 11, 48 : III, 
8 : V, 8, 16 : VIII, 10: verb, 
noun pi. obi. VI, 15. 

WW, VIII, 22: IX, 24: gen. sg. 
^rrwt, II, 38 : X, 50. 

X, 6. 

Ipy, past 3 sg. X, 41. 

V, 7. 


^ II 

past 3 sg. V, 7 : 

past part. VI, 7. 

II, 53. 

V' indecl. part. II, 19. 

X, 15, 19. 

V’ 'SV’C, indecl. part. V, 32. 

\/ past part. II, 11 ; 

IV, 33 : see #X3. 

IV, 40 : VII, 10: X, 47. 
pres. 3 sg. V, 61 : fut. 

1 sg. 

VI, 28 : past 3 sg. II, 

40 : indecl. part, VIII, 11. 
verb, noun acc. ^1%, VIII, 14. 

V' % fut. 1 sg. VI, 27 : I, 

21, 25 : VI, 29 : IX, 21 : X, 7 : 
‘ 2 pi. #?, I, 30, 33: II, 8: 3 sg. 

#cr, I, 35: V, 43: past 3 sg. 

11, 51: V, 34: VII, 31, 48: 

VIII, 11: IX, 47: X, 34: 

I, 10, 23 : II, 21, 30, 63 : 
IV, 9, 21: V,40: VI, 40: VII, 

12, 54, 56 : VIII, 13 : IX, 29 : 

X, 50: IV, 25: V, 36: 

VI, 37 : VIII, 39 : V, 38 : 

pi. rv, 11 : V, 46 : VI, 

13, 41: VIII, 31: X,. 

29 : past part, (on account of) 

II, 38 : indecl. part. I> 
26,37: II, 23,28,55: VI, 30: 

VII, 2, 81, 36, 47 : VIII, 40 : 

IX, 1, 13: X, 23:’!, X, 34: t, 
II, 6 : III, 4, 19 : IV, 14 : VI, 
13 : VIII, 20, 45 : X, 52. 
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^ fnt. 3 sg. IV, 55 : IX, 10 : gen. #1^, IX, 52. 

fem. VII, 58 : past 3 sg. VII, 11. 

VIII, 2: indeel. part. #f%, y' past 3 sg. VII, 

V, 57 : see %<g. 9 : fem. IX, 51. 

IX, 3. ^ixf, X, 45. 

#1^, VIII, 14 : I, 8 : IV, 2 : gen. VII, 54. 

11 11 II 

'sgw’RW, V, 30. ^ ft, II, 14 : IX, 10, 52. 


VII, 10, 47 : IX, 6 : see %. 
iQjur, II, 39. 
m, II, 68. 

II, 58, 60 : gen. WZSB, II, 65, 
57, 59. 

mm, II, 2: IV, 4: V, 47, 58; 

VI, 16, 28 : VII, 15 : X, 10. 
WT, IV, 30 : fem. HI, 20. 
WC, VI, 7 : VII, 46, 69 : VIII, 28. 
mm., IV, 56, 58 : V, 60. 

I, 4. 

I, 30. 

IX, 69. 

II, 17. 

m, I, 7, 9 : rv, 30 ; VI, 2 : VIII, 
22 : IX, 11, 19, 21 : X, 53 : 

IV, 26 : V, 1 ; X, 28. 

IX, 45. 

v' WW, indeol. part. ’OTW, X, 27. 
^9®^, VII, 40. 

X, 15. 

W,Vn, 42: IX, 53: VII, 

53. 


I, 30 : II, 14. 
pres. part. obi. 

YI, 7. 

VI, 19; VII, 60 : aec. sg. 

VI, 39. 

IV, 18 : IX, 15. 

1 , 11 . 

v' past 3 sg. IV, 27. 

m, II, 21 : IV, 26, 44, 50 : VI, 8 : 

VII, 7, 38 : X, 48 : fem. 'gfsr, 

VIII, 26. 

VIII, 18. 

II, 10 : see 
X, 19. 

IV, 1, 3 : V, 67, 58, 59 : see 

mill, 4: IV, 24, 28, 38, 50. 
m, X, 48 : loc. mf%, IV, 28. 

indeol. part. ’Strf®, IV, 7. 

I, 17 : II, 61. 

empb. II, 34: VII, 5: 
emph. I, 7 : nom. pi. 'wi', 
II, 34: III, 20: II, 53: 
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IX, 62 : gen. IV 17 : V, 

2 . see W. 

Ill, 13 : IV, 24 : VIII, 33. 

X, 52. 

I, 29. 

W, I, I, 10, 20 : n, 3, 22, 31, 35, 
43, 47, 59 : IV, 2, 7, 16, 18, 30, 
32, 42, 62 : V, 22, 30, 31, 34, 
48, 53, 55 ; VI, 9, 19, 23, 27, 
41 : VII, 34, 43, 54 : VIII, 36 : 
IX, 6, 10, 11, 18: X, 12, 20, 23, 
26, 28, 51, 52: wzi, V, 23: 
emplx. w, V,40: IX, 18: gen. 
’WW, I, 22. 

wr, VI, 40: IX, 22,24. 

IV, 45. 

VI, 31 : VIII, 41 ! X, 25 : fem. 
VII, 39. 

y W, indecl. part, II, 41. 
sawg!, IX, 27 : X, 15 : see W. 
sBRRg, VII, 49. 

V, 17. 
gjiW, VII, 24. 

VJTC, I, 15. 

W9R, IX, 50. 

»/ ww, indecl. part. IX, 47. 
10: II, 3: X, 5. 

V, 36. 

,/ flit- 2 pi. 11, 32, 

III, 9 : 

^ 'gpC, indecl. pai*fc. ^ II, 50. 
^WC,VI,28. 

mts, 1, 18, 27: IV, 36, 48: VII, 
31: IX, 25. 

gen. >5^, VII, 23. 

YI, i 


I, 18: II, 58: V,42. 

’gK’rnrcr, IV, 49, 53 : VII, 5 : fem. 

'g[<5fT3if?r, 1, 18. 

’gvsfpj'ir, X, 14. 

II, 17. 
vwfir, IV, 47. 

.y/ pres. 3 sg. VIII, 

38. 

X, 47. 

VIII, 28 : X, 26. 
gxf, IX, 1, 31. 

IV, 29. 
sglwpr, 1, 17. 
wra, II, 10, 13. 

50raw, V, 36. 

rv, 33. 
ggvK, VI, I. 

^ ggr, indecl. part, ggf^, VII, 67. 
gft, rv, 36: X, 5. 
gtl, rv, 16 . 

^ pres. 1 sg. IV, 54 : 

IX, 27 : 3 pi. ggf®, VII, 35. 
ggr?, 1, 17. 
ggtg, 1, 25. 
grgg, II, 25. 
ggg, VII, 26. 

g^W, II,5I: rv, 56, 58: V, 31: 

VIII, 2 : IX, 60 : X, 26. 
givg, II, 34. 

g%^, VI, 3I: VIII, 41. 

.v/ €Nf, pros. 3 sg. %gf, IV, 12: 

fut. 2 pi. fgggg. III, 7. 
f^, IV, 21. 

V' f«'W, past 3 sg. IX, 

. • 35 .;' : 

IX, 67. 
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VI, 11, 13: fw, VI, 11. 
ftf, V, 26: VI, 10. 

ftft, IX, 8. 

VIII, 15. 

II, 43, 44: V, 44: 

VIII, 12: X, 4. 

II, 6 : IV, 13 : gen. II, 

1 . 

ftp?:, IX, 67. 

IX, 7. 

II, 61 : V, 1 : VI, 27. 

II, 23. 

VII, 11. 

V, 18, 61: VII, 16: IX, 

18. 

pres. 3 pi. X, 5. 

IV, 38. 

IX, 68. 

^5^, rV, 58. 
fptr, II, 2. 

VIII, 47 : gen. IX, 

37. 

V' pres. 3 sg. s@?5, IV, 6: 
VII, 56 : VIII, 48 : ws, IV, 28 : 
past 3 sg. VIII, 35 : peri- 

phrast. pres. 3 sg. VI, 

20 . 

V' Wi, past 3 sg. SW, II, 15: 
fem. ^fl%, II, 27: (? 

II, 49: indecl. part. 
II, 48 : VI, 17 : past part, 
fem. loc. II, 27, 

^,11, 1,62: IX, 20. 
a/’S’W, past 3 pi. II, 

56. 

VII, 4 : fem. VII, 44. 

IX, 48. 

f^/ pres. 3 Bg. V, 60 : X, 


3 sg. V, 32 : VI, 37 : VII, 
33, 38: IX, 24: indecl. part, 
gpr, I, 22: II, 6, 60: III, 13: 
IV, 24, 51 : V, 6, 14, 27 : VI, 
21 : VII, 41 : VIII, 10, 11, 33, 
42: X, 15, 37: I, 34: 11, 

2, 29. 

fpr, (empty), III, 15 : VII, 59. 

*5^, V, 44. 
iSiT, X, 28. 

a/ pres. 3 sg. VII, 

59 : impei-at. 2 pi. 'gfirc?, II, 5. 
IX, 60. 

IV, 15 : IX, 16 : I, G : 

I, 11 : SK<Tfct, ivi 13: V, 

24,32. 

VII, 18. 

I, 6. 

#, snbst. nom. or dir. adj. %, VI, 
39: X, 43: t, I, 37: II, 4, 5, 
9,14,28: III, 2: IV, 6, 10: V, 
13, 24,43: VI, 6: VII, 24, 32: 

VIII, 14, 30: IX, 8, 27: X, 46, 
47, 55 : snbst. nom. #r, IX, 70 : 
snbst. nom. pi. ?r^, VI, 48: 
snbst. acc. % IX, 31 : #, II, 3, 
29: IV, 30, 53: V, 4, 20, 27, 
45: VI, 13: VII, 11: VIII, 3, 
5, 33, 46: IX, 13, 14, 37, 43, 
48: X, 15, 20, 30: wt^, VII, 
21; pL wfir, VII, 29: IX, 49: 
general obi. snbst. wf%, IX, 30 : 
WTO, IX, 7 ; pi. W^I, IV, 13 : 
VI, 46, 47 : obi. adJ. t. VII, 9 : 
WifV, I, 12: 11, 25: VII, 20: 
pi. wfw, VII, 36 : instr. sg. W, I, 
5: II, 24: VI, 42: VIII, 25: 

IX, 18: X,49: t, IX, 42: gen. 
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42 : VIII, 33 : IX, 65, 66: X, 3, 
VI, 13 : emph. JRTCl, I, 23 : 
I, 4: pi. «rf^, VI, 46: 
wf^, II, 33 ; obi. li 2i: 

I, 9. 

X, 47 : see frg. 
tai, VII, 40. 
tsT, I, 24. 

V, 3. 

^ #W, imperat. 2 pi. V. 25. 

IV, 13 ; IX, 68. 

VIII, 2 : see tw. 

I, IV, 43, 60 : X, 40 : see 
tf, I, 7, 8, 17, 30, 35 : II, 9 : III, 
2, 3, 6 : IV, 8, 17, 46 : V, 9, 14, 
25, 29, 64 : VI, 11, 18, 21, 46, 
47 ; VII, 19, 27, 52, 57 : VIII, 
,36: X, 18,31, 33,41,46. 

V, 33. 

fi 

I, 16 : VII, 1, 66. 
v' past 3 Sg. 'Iqrrw, X, 10. 
indecl. past'^^fTft, II, 30; IV, 2. 
II, 35, 42 : VIII, 47. 
y/ verb, noun, IV, 17. 
IV, 3 : IV, 53. 

IV, 3. 

ss^,IX,35. 

-OT, II, 20, 23 : III, 6, 11, 15 : 
VII, 28 : rX, 9, 13, 15, 30, 34, 
69 : X, 16 : loc. Viviv, 11, 23, 
;f^, III,,1. 

I, 16. 

>?fswpc, X, 23: gen. 1, 16. 

VIII, 44. 

^51, pres. 3 Bg. X, 42 : fut. 
3 VI, 34 : paet 3 sg. 


[Sp, Xo. 

tPff, VIII, 26: tps VIII, 43; 
IX, 29. 

tifiTJi, II, 51 : rV, 46, 47 : IX, 40. 
V' tre, past 3 sg. sfftw, IV, 13. 
#nv, X, 9. 

II, 46. 

y/ pres. 3 pi. gtfxfsf, IV, 16. 

V, 2. 

WW, VIII, 13. 

VII, 7. 
m IX, 65. 

VII, 11. 

€t, X, 21. 
fNf, IV, 3. 
fbrfir, IV, 52. 

IX, 68. [II, 1- 

I, 22: gen. 
fHw, IX, 69. 

V, 35 : X, 45. 

^,IV,48: X, 7. 

1 II 

VII, 15 : IX, 13, 42 : mild 
imperat. II, 31. 

IX, 25. 

’S'ssg', II, 29 : VIII, 27. 

nom. sg. I, 5, 14, 17, 20, 
21, 32, 33, 39 : II, 18, 61 : III, 
21: IV, 52,53,54: VI, 25, 29, 
46, 47: VII, 4, 16, 44: VIII, 
23, 25: IX, 23, 27, 55, 66:^ X, 
7: emph. I, 31: I, 

2 : IX, 26 : VI, 44 : gen, 

dir. W, II, 36 : IV, 55 : VI, 
34,39: VII, 32: VIII, 40, 43: 
IX, 59: emph. V, 33: 

fem. VII, 39 : obi. W«cf% 
III, 7: dat. "WS, HI, 7; 
nom. pi. VII, 35. 
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flit. 1 sg. 'f’lS, I, 20 : 3 sg. 
■^XTfT, V, 18 : past 3 sg. X, 
4 : indecl. part. VII, 36 ; 
verb. noun, instr. used as in- 
decl. part. V, 16. 
y/' pres. 3 pi. X, 64 : 

indecl. pai't. VII, 33, 42. 
'SK, VII, 25. 

y/ indecl. part. II, 51. 

II, 26, 42 : VI, 43, 49 : VIII, 
38 : X, 22 : gen. II, 41. 

•WKrm, III, 3 : IV, 14, 45, 62 : V, 
50 : VII, 58 : VIII, 8 : X, 21. 
loc. IV, 18 : see 

I, 5, 14, 26 : II, 25, 44, 48, 
51, 54, 63 : III, 1, 9, 18 : IV, 
9, 11, 14, 36, 40, 41, 51 : V, 1, 
17, 31, 47, 54, 60 : VI, 1, 6, 
10, 12, 18 : VII, 8, 28, 36, 41, 
46, 58, 59 : VIII, 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 
15, 19, 20, 27, 37, 39 : IX, 15, 
41, 42, 44, 56, 57 : X, 18, 22, 28, 
40, 41, 42, 44, 49 : empli. 

IX, 53 : gen. IX, 52. 

'srrft, V, 13; IX, 28. 

IV, 8. 

'gMt, II, 18. 

V' pres. 3 pi. VIII, 25 ; 

past 3 sg. SSijjiW, V, 16 : VI, 12 : 
VIII, 7 : IX, 12, 45 : V, 

7 : pi. VI, 11 : IX, 39 : 

past part, “g g[, IX, 41. 

'gW’:, I, 31 : IV, 11, 14, 40 : V, 
1, 4, 7, 9, 16, 17, 19 ; VII, 29 : 
VIII, 2, 13 : IX, 15, 42, 49, 66 : 

X, 29, 33, 36. 
wngv, X, 31. 

'g^, II, 19, 31: V, 1; VI, 10; 
Vni, 32 : X, 22. 


y^ pres. 3 pi. III, 3 ; 

past 3 sg. 'gw. III, 12 : VI, 43 : 
Vin, 14 : indecl. past =gfg, VII, 
28 : X, 29 : adv. part. 'Ift- 

?r^, IX, 49 : VII, 15 : 

V, 29 : verb, noun obi. 
'ggp, V, 4. 

IX, 13. 

fw. III, 15 : VII, 33, 42 : ^9, 
X, 22. 

VI, 39. 
fggfgfr, I, 1. 

IX, 47 : see 

\/ past 3 sg. ■pgWT^W, V, 4. 

®c|iTr, IX, 66. 

indecl. part. IX, 12. 

tar, IX, 45. 

gg, II, 66 : VI, 42, 43. 
y' gx, pres. 3 pi. II, 57 : in- 
decl. part, gfr, I, 14 : II, 31, 
verb, noun dir. witb empb. 

II, 38. 

y' #cr, past 3 sg. HI, 15 ; 

verb, noun instr. (for 

ggi,) III, 17. 

y/ %, pres. 3 sg. glgJF, X, 15 : 
g^,X,32,49:'%l?,X,45: ^ 
VII, 26 : VIII, 30 : IX, 10, 38, 
64: %W, II, 38: IX, 18: X, 6; 
pi. glgfg, VIII, 4 : pres. conj. 
3 sg. %I, I, 4 : g>B, II, 10 : VII, 
26 : IX, 55 : imperat. 2 pi. gW, 

V, 17: 3 sg. glwl, VII, 60: 
fnt. 3 sg. ig, I, 4: VII, 32: 

III, 14; X, 35: 

VI, 20: X, 22, 33: gig;, VIII, 
47 : past 1 sg. VWS, IV, 53 : 3 
sg. I, 9, 22, 24 : II, 14, 27, 
42 ; HI, 5, 16 : IV, 28, 42, 44, 45, 
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49, 51: V, 50, 51, 68: VI, 3, 40, 
43 : VII, 6, 11, 16, 41, 59 : VIII, 
47 : IX, 5^ 8, 25, 33, 38, 50 : X, 
14, 39, 44, 45, 53, 54 : I, 7, 

19, 23, 26 : II, 3, 13, 21, 39, 
47, 62: III, 1, 12: IV, 8, 9, 
14, 35, 47, 58, 62: V, 15, 21, 
31, 53 : VI, 5, 14, 40 : VIII, 26 : 

IX, 44, 53, 60 : X, 8, 28, 37, 43, 

50 : V, 12 : fern. I, 

12 : II, 26 : VII, 43, 52 : IX, 
19 : I, 6 : II, 66 : III, 19 : 

VII, 55 : pi. masc. H, 12 : 

X, 31 : fern. III, 9 : peri- 

phrast. pres. V, 22 : 3 sg. 


TV, 4 : IX, 2 : past part, 
V, 54 : indeel. part. V, X, 
23 : V, II, 55, 59 : IV, 32, 43, 
48 : VII, 1, 44 : IX, 10, 40 : X, 
37 : w?, I, 32 : V, 7, 27 : VI, 
3, 36 : VII, 42, 53, 54 : VIII, 
6, 8, 17, 23 : IX, 41 : verb. nonn. 
obi. X, 4, 6 : X, 36. 

VII, 1. 

IV, 19, 20, 28, 38, 67, 58 : 

see 

f^, I, 5 : II, 48, 54 : III, 18 : 
IV, 19 : VII, 26, 36 ; IX, 25, 37 : 
X, 22: obi. VIII, 48: 

see 


Errata to Man'lodWs Maribans. 
TEXT. 
Introduction, 

p. 130, L 8 from bottom, read 


I, 30, read 

II, 7, „ 4lTSfT. 

10, „ 

22, for read 

45, reoitZ ^3T«rr. 

III, 2, „ 

7, „ gfjT, 

15, s, **tWl*l. 

IV, 4, „ 

15, „ 

17 , „ 


Text. 

21, read 


25, 

?7 


39, 



V, 11, 



31, 

n 


55, 

?5 


VI,^^2, 

JJ 

’B'f ipr 


J? 


5, 

''n : 


7, 

,, 

50[elfwclfl. 

8, 

>? 
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VI, 11, ■ 

read 

1 

46, read 


26, 

?j 

fw?y}fer. 

IX, 16, 

35 


41, 

5? 


28, 

33 

lift 

43, 

3> 


37, 

33 

iEfH^ Siting. 

45, 

3> 


39, 

3» 


VII, 15, 

J3 


42, 

33 

trfii'fft. 

30, 

?> 

if. 

63, 

33 

tRJT 

36, 

3? 

Mm. 

65, 

53 

'^ifcniT. 

SI . ■ 

43, 

33 

’ggjfifT. 

67, 

53 

f^greif. 

VIII, 16, 

33 


X, 

33 

1; sfis 

26, 

33 


12, 

33 

mm. 

SI ■ ■ ■ 

34, for ^ (in some copies) 

17, 

33 




read 

48, 

33 


41, 

read 


49, 

33 


44, 

33 






TEAUSIiATION. 

p. 2, note \ 1. 7, for read 
p. 30, note add, see X, 20. 
p. 35, note add, see note % p. 30. 

Ihdbx. 

p. 38, after art. ^ add as a now art. 

ib. art. y' omit the entry IX, 20 : , and add, verb, 
noun IX, 20. 

p. 39, art. after VI, 45, add, 46. 

p. 43, col. 2, 1. 25, after IV, add 43,. 
p. 50, art. for 29, read 28. ' 

p. 68, col. 2, 1. 21, for 63, read 62. 
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Twenty-one VaisJimm Hymns. — Uditecl and translated by 
G. A, Gkieesoj?-, C. S. 

All tlie following hymns are in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari 
language. Mithila boasts of a long series of vernacular authors com- 
mencing with the famous Bidyapati who Nourished at the end of the 
14th century, and ending with many living poets like Bhanunath and 
Harkhnath. 

I have endeavoured to make the present short selection as repre- 
sentative as possible, and have therefore given samples of the poetry of 
fourteen different writers. Of most of these poets little is known even 
by tradition. Jayadeb must be one of the oldest, for according to the 
hymn herein quoted, he sang before king Sib Singh, who was Bidya- 
pati’s patron. Concerning the patrons of the other poets, except those of 
Bhanunath and Harkhnath no information is available. Mahesw'ara 
Singh, mentioned by the former was the father of the present Maharaj 
Bahadur of Darbhanga, and Harkhnath addresses the present Maharaj 
himself. 

On another occasion I may perhaps have time to arrange the mate- 
rials which I have accumulated regarding the ancient kings of Mithila. 
The present article can only be taken as showdng that poems by several 
writers of very varying dates, who were natives of that country, are still 
extant. 

These poems partake of the usual character of Vaishnava hymns 
concerning which I have treated at some length in the Introduction to 
Bidy^ati’s poems in my Maithil Chrestomathy.^ Suffice it here to say 
that the relationship of God to the soul is always exhibited as that of a 
lover to his beloved. The lover is represented by Krishna, and the 
beloved by Radha or some other Gopi of Yraja. Krishna, it need hardly 
be mentioned, appears under various aliases, such as Murari, Hari or 
Tadupati. 

I. 

XJmapati. 

In the following hymn, God is shown as entreating the soul to 
abandon itself to him. 

tor m i 

aRTOS ^ i 

IR fecspi, ^ gag « 

^ J, A B. B., Extra Number, Part I for 1880. 
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'fR 1 

ftrft ^ flTiT 5flfl 1^, ^ElW II 

I 

l^rfcr iit% f^ i?fir 5fT% II t II 

Cv * 

Translation 1. 

1. Tlie dawn liatli aj^peared in tile east, tlie whole night hath 
flowed awaj, the moon hath disappeared in the skj. The waterlily^ 
hath closed, and yet, 0 Lady, thy lotns face is unopened. 

2. Thy countenance is like unto the lotus, and thine eyes the dark- 
blue lily. Thy lip resembleth the camation.f Thy whole body hath 
been created of flowers. Why, then, is thy heart of stone ? 

3. Because thou faintest, thou wearest not the bracelet on thine 
arm ; and (thou complainest that) that the necklace o’er thy heart is too 
heayy. Yet the burden of scorn which is weighty as a mountain thou 
throwest not off. Strange are thy ways. 

4. Give up thy waywardness, and gaze upon me joyfully, 0 Lady. 
Let the sunrise be the end of thy scoim. Saitli the wise Uinapati, The 
king of kings, the Lord of the Hindus, knoweth every sentiment. 

II. 

Subject — ^the same as the preceding. 

Ttrfsi^ 5RGrf w %% 1 sre sr a 

^ II 

f qrs lilw, n 

^ qftsPr I ii 

^35RTqf% xR?n% I m «twt f^qfw ii a 

Translation 2. 

1. 0 proud one, if thou art angry at my fault, be appeased, and show 
not wrath. 

2. Thy brow is a bow, and thy glances arrows. String thy bow 
and strike me, 0 moon-faced one. 

3. Consider thy firm bosom as a great mountain, J and bind mo to 
it, Lady, with thine arms for bonds. 

^ Tho 'waterlily is supposed only to open its flowers by night, and the lotus by 

day. 

f Tho Madhwi m a flower of a deep carmine colonr, — Pcfjtapeles phunicki. 

J 0/. Bid. 6, 6. 

E I 
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4. With what act of submission wilt thou be pleased ? Place thy 
lotus feet upon my body (and they will be but) an ornament to me 
(and not a penance). 

5. The wise TJmapati saith a true saying. The Lord of the Hin** 
dtis knoweth the mother of the universe. 

Ill 

Here, the distress of the soul imagining itself to be deserted by God 
is allegorically depicted. 

safe % ^ I 

Xp5 IJT cTSff R 

“fft; m trratftf irfeiw i 

cr; ^Bircnr ii 

iffl ipT ’^3RT% I 

^ if It 

^ It f%?rC5I, ® sr tT% I 

wm STcRT ^ It /BW ST i}T*ra%% II 

;gufB ^qfcT 'fft itPcT «TR itPST I 

qfB ^5? irfB tie Jifwt it 3 n 

C\ 

Translation 8. 

1. O friend, be not unhappy. I shall but enjoy the fruit of my 
own fate. Wherefore dost thou give up thy life (in sorrow for me) ? 

2. Hopefully did I bring my love to Hari, and there I obtained 
but disappointment, I slept beneath the shade of a cloud, (but it passed 
away and) in the end the burning (rays of the sun fell upon me). 

3. Hever again will I reveal my love, for its only fruit is slighting. 
If thou moisten a stone ten thousand times with ambrosia, never couidst 
thou soften it. 

4. If he have forgotten the manner of his former love, the fault is 
not his in the least'^ (but that of his inborn nature). Even as if thou 
wert to cherish a snake with many efforts, still it would not remem- 
ber thy tender care. 

5. The wise Umapati saith, Hari will be appeased, and (the sun of) 
his pride will set. May the king of all kings, the Lord of the Hindus 
live, and with him the queenf in whom his heart delights. 

# ^ ‘ ixot even a or * small weight.* 

t is the principal queen who sits on the throne with her husband 

and was proclaimed queen at the time that he was proclaimed king. 
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IV. 

I^'AHBfPATI. 

Subject, — ^tbe same as tlie preceding. 

i?raw ?fiT w?! I 

tpf "fW giTIwtJm, cTt^ iR %RT 11 
snf^ 5!3n; 'gr^isr I 

^5T Sf CIT tR %T¥ II 

Pnqtsr I 

’ssra 35*r ggR 3T»T Rjrrew, %“■ ^ clfiisii I 
fffft ^ crrfw Mjr cn If?;, fisr ^ n 

5lt%^ ?r5OT 3R «ITf% ^3J 3R, qif ^^’E[ iT | 
sp^trffl «R T ^IR, ^ ^ 11 8 r 

Translation 4?. 


1. 0 Madbab, such is the day wMcb batli come to me. I shall 
but enjoy the fruit of mine own fate, and wliat fault is that of tliine P 

2. In the city where the sandal tree is not known, there they plant 
the castor tree with honoui*. He who showeth dishonour through not 
understanding qualities, on him anger is unseemly. 

3. If he who is void of qualities blamed the man who possesses good 
ones, and showed favour^ to a fool, — If all men praise the kar^mi^f are 
the virtues of the lotus less on tliat account ? 

4. If one’s fixed qualities were displayed (not in his presence, but) 
elsewhere, was he therefore heedless (for not perceiving them). If a 
man remain in the darkness of a mountain cleft, is the might of the 
sun diminished thereby ? 

5. Describe qualities to one who Hath an intelligent mind ; beasts, 
children and the ignomnt cannot appreciate them. Saith Nandipati, if 
a blind man look in a mirror, what doth he see ? 

V, 

The following song refers to the famous lesson which Krishna gave 
to the Gopis that they must come to God naked and not ashamed, and 
must give themselves to him um*eservedly. 

I 9 r ’Si? fdO i 

WR ^ I 'ift Sffc^TR !RiiT n 

* Mt ^ gave livelihood/ 

f A small wMle. creeper that grows in marshes. 


- 't •] If' H‘f ' ^ -.14 
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’f JT s ik I % 5R*r ifl; gsiTW ll 

flk I 'fft: ^3ft ii 

5i^tirf% 3Tf^ 1 5K Kwr w #?T% n y. II 

Translation 5. 

1. They took off tlieir garments, and laid them (on the shore,) and 
Mnrari climbed with them into the kaclamh tree. 

2. ‘ Take an ornament Irom me, but, 0 Hari,- give me my wearing 
apparel. 

3. ‘ All my companions have got their garments. Why dost thou 
delay me only so long ? 

4. ‘ I know thine object. 0 Hari, do now what is in thy heart. 

5. ‘To my face comes fire. 0 Hari, thou art doing this to make 
me angry with thee.’ 

6. The poet Handipati sings ; Hari the son of STanda knoweth a 
nature full of sentiment. 

■' YL , ■■ ■ ■ . ■ ' " 

In the following hymn the first occasion on which a soul gives itself 
unreservedly up to God, and its misgivings, are described under the 
similitude of a bridal night. The bridegroom represents the deity, and 
the bride the soul. 

sra^fr ’Ts ^ ^WTirir, n 

^ ^ f^f 1 % H5, 5051^, fifjcsr ^505r i?§ kfftr i 

^ 3f3 iifft 11 

srq?; sRTfc ?Er3i^, I 

WTW 5Rr 5ITJK, ?rsi^, ^ ^STOcT JfST ^ || 

5ra*f *ik wsfq? i 

sitjr; ST w ^ r 

5l5#Tf% qtt% 3rT^5r, t'f 'sftcf 3GT 1 

WW Vf W ^ fw, ilM Rksiw 8 i 8 

Translation 6. 

1. The weight of my tresses, 0 friend, is on the point of breaking 
my naturally slim body. When I first met my husband, a great love 
sprang up within my heart. 

# ^|#5 is m- optional way of writing 
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2. I slept far from Mm and turned my face away, concealing it 
under my scanty raiment, and wlien. I heard the mere name of young 
dalliance, I rose trembling and said, ^ hTo, ISTo.’ 

3. He took o:E my anklets and cast them aside, and removed all 

my garments. The young bridegroom’s love increased, and I saw him 
very frantic. ’ 

4. Mine eyes filled with tears as I cried ; ‘ tMs is a fine fulfilment 
of thine oaths.’ But, O friend, a lover doth not understand a woman’s 
grief, he only seeketh his own pleasure. 

5. The Poet Handipati sang, this was proper at the time and place, 
but, with courage, the pangs are light, and the end will be full of 
pleasure. 

VIL 

In the following hymn, a Gopi complains to Yasoda of the wanton- 
ness of the infant Krishna. 

sritnf^ i r 

%TKT 1 a 

cn§ 5 ^ m i ki 'ww a 

%n: Hk iffEi 11 

cpT int I 5in:% a 

3nt: I spik 3t%i3Ei^ sffi qfwt a « a 

Translation 7- 

1. O Ya4od4 it is my calamity. Hari’s actions appear very wicked 
to me. 

2. To-day as I was going to the river Yamund, the prince appeared 
from the wood. 

3. Thy darling who was bom but yesterday, caught the hem of 
my garment. 

4. What am I to say now about my fate, and of how ho then con- 
ducted himself ? 

5. He sleepeth in thy lap, but do not therefore think that Hari is 
a baby. 

6. Here he diinketh from the body, and there he is able to outwit'* 
a full-grown man. 

7. The poet Handipati singeth. His mother Yasoda did not be- 
lieve her. 

n * to out the ear,* hence * to outwit.* 
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VIIL 

In tlie next song, faith, in God is shown as the one boat in which the 
troubled Sea of Existence can foe crossed. A Gopi is represented as ask- 
ing Krishiiia to f err j her across the Yamuna. 

^ ^ I n 

wgHT *r 'siif « 'srp fttfr =fK tiR; wp stii ii 

'gs ^ ^ I ^ ft? S' il 

5ITW I itr p^ «5r tn^ ii 

^ fW *fT50 1 ^ u’®!' ^ 5frC II 

si^ wqK 1 ^Jfwr %5fT ^ II n 

Translation 8. 

1. 0 Hari, my mind is much distraught. How much anxiety, 
which is thy sport, am I to bear ? 

2. The water of this Yamuna is nowhere fordable, take this neck- 
lace (as a fee) and pass over with me. 

3. All round the clouds are raining heavy drops. Wliat, O my 
companion, can I do ? There is doubt if even (I shall keep my) life. 

4. The boat is full of holes, and the oars are broken. How shall 
I pass over this sea of existence ? 

5. All my companions have sat do^vn hopeless, for without a manf 
a woman dare not mount the path. Handipati saith, the waves (appear) 
impassable, and in the midst of the stream the boat is moving to and fro. 

IX. 

Mob Habatax. 

The following Hymn illustrates the utter abandonment of the soul 
to God and God’s love for the individual soul, as illustrated by Krish- 
\ia’s love for Radha. 

sfRiti ^ % -m ’^icTcsi ^ I 

gff ?r ^SfcT^ %, P^ B 

?CT«IT '^ mI% t, ^ t I 

sicpr ^ sEiifpit B 

"ifc; ’ifti 

5p5»f ^ f, 15^ I 

* Another reading is 50W ^^€1 
t Or (all^rioally) the Man of Ag,os. 
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^ :n5i 'i, ^50^ 1^3 I 

^1= ’EffiTSf 'i, ^f*r D 

3rfci Tisr ^ , 3^331 sntr i 

^^3i3f xx( i, 33nn% 11 

f^qfci iraiiT vjsr '3gi3cni 3 r cP5 tr'WT^ I 
3Tt? 31*1 ^ 3?0 3n^ 11 4 0 

Translation 9, 

1. On tlie bank of tbe Yamnna, at tbe foot of tbe Kaclamba tree 
I saw a wondrons siglit. It was as if the lightning and its cloud had 
become incaimate in one lovely form. 

2. Badha (on seeing) his beauty became intoxicated with love as 
Hari took her hand and drew her to himself. Even cruel words spake 
he (to draw forth a reply from her), but the wise damsel answered not. 

3. Her matchless eyes were like the hlianja?i,^ and with them she 
glanced sidelong at Hari. She lowered the cloth across her face and 
gave one smile. 

4. Wise in the arts of love she sat with her face turned aside, wliile 
Hari walketh round her, as a miser walketh round a heap of jewels. 

5. A mind full of love 'will not remain steady. The (ardour of) 
youth woundeth every one in this world. The delights of embraces were 
spread out (before him), and Banmffi (Krishna) thrilled with affection. 

6. King Pratap Singh, otherwise known as Mod Harayanf payeth 
heed and saith, Love hath become incarnate in young trees, J and Syam 
(Krishna) understandeth it. 

. X. 

EamXpati. 

The following tx-eats of the pangs experienced when the soul fancies 
itself deserted by God. 

XWJRtf , ^ ffe MfcSJiJ ^ IPT 1 

^ 53f fl 

^ q^ET, ^ ^ i?5 ^ ^ I 

■■ .. ... .■<>?• ^ .*■» #■» 

m ^ Mil FPTiiFr I 

^ A bird, Motacilla alba* 

t Thfe is the traditional interpretation. 

t t 0 *, at the time of sprouting of leaves, as m the English Spring, love ao«» 
quires greater power in the human breast. 
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^ WT ^ ^ I 

^ ^ I’EPf 5^ M 

^ %-R’5r \ 

IK3FT ^3RJ ikt ^gq% II 

^^Tm, ^ if PiwcT 5if^ 'ffc I 

5r #ft^ irf?; n 

^5 ^jfii, ^ % iiflfci f fifi 1 

^ ’C'f T?%R^ 'fft; ci’i 11 \<> 11 

Translation 10. 

1. At first, alas, the moon-faced one heard of thy virtues from her 
friends, and at every moment a twofold love for thee ariseth in her heaii, 

2. By chance, alas, the Lady saw thy moon face, and became as it 
were plunged^ in a sea of love, 

3. Of a sudden, alas, she heareth the song of the cnckoof in the 
fifth scale, again and again the lovely one fainteth, as she findeth it 
nnbearable. 

4. Alas, the tender lotus leaf becomethj always quite burnt in a 
moment when laid npon her bed. 

5. If, alas, Hari, thou art pitiless, and wilt not meet her at the 
appointed time, the maiden will not live by any means even for an in-* 
stant. 

6. Saitli the wdse Ramapati, hear, 0 Lady, be patient, and thy 
deshes will be fulfilled by Han.§ 

XL ■ ■ 

Mahipati. 

In the following hymn, the state of uncertainty of a soul first con- 
vinced of its sin, is described under tli|5 illustration of a Go|)i who desires 
to meet Krislma, and yet does not wish to leave her husbaiid and rela- 
tions.','"'' 

# is feminine of metathesin for 

f Tbo song of tliis bird is supposed to bo an incentive to love. 

% I. e., the lotus leaves were laid upon the bed to cool lior body, but the heat of 
her anguish was so great that it burnt them up, is locative of Skr. 

a *bed.^ , ■■ 

§ Iff is the sign of the instrumental case. 
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^ ^[T«r jit, ftr ir® ^rr *rr ii 

f ft: w{ %ft sfT, i^ftr ^ w tft SIT 0 

51^^ 5f5f ^iffe jfT, ci?: srffe SIT II 

ft ^sr ft?; ijT, %Tft^ ^ ^ ifr II 

^ Jiftqft *?it WTsi SIT, ^JTct ^ snsT srr ii \\ ii 

Translation 11. 

1. The five-arrowed god of love aimetli his arrow at me, what can 
I say to my hnsbaiid and his company ? 

2. Many times cried I ^ Hari, Hari,’ and fainting I fell down as I 
looked for his path. 

3. The waters of the Tamnn^ have risen, and I am standing at the 
foot of the hadamha tree. 

4. What can I do now hy beating my head in anguish, as I hear 
the mnsical cry of the cuckoo. 

6. The poet Mahipati saith the Friend of the world nndersfandeth 
thy love. 

XIL 

JayXna,ni). 

In this song, the grief of a soul which fancies itself deserted by God 
is described. 

=fft ^ft ift, 5I5W wwsf ^ i 

W5R 51 WTW ftftr, ^(15:51 « 

$ft ^ ?(xsi ^ ^ I 


lI^C^SEf 315 ft?:’?*! ft Tlfsi^ ft'SR 8 
fftw^I scf CT 5»in5 1 

ftw fttfsOer % fltft ilSRl SEim? 11 

!Ii?:5I sprtsfs^ STT^'ft, fttl m i 

t?5I SER tTf W?: ft% ^T^>(T «W?: II 9 

Tmmlatimi 12. 

1. In all directions, I gaze, I ga^ie, upon the %vay for Hari, and 
there poureth fmin mine eyes ’ a, stream of tears. My homo no longt^r 
pleaseth me night or day ; what am I to do ? 

2. Between Mm and me there was not the difference of a gmin of 
sasamum, our very breaths were one. Yet he went away pitilessly to a 
far country. What can I mj of Ms wMom ? 

n I* ' ' ' ' 
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3, How many days will tins ill day remain ? Wlio will tell me and 

explain ? 0 friend, the Creator hath become opposed to me. Who will 

btj my help ? 

4, Jayanand the Karan Kayasth sang, be not mournful in thy 
heart. Patience is best of all. The bee will come to its home. 

XIIL 

BhanuitXth. 

In the following song the allegory is the same as in the last. 

i frci 5iT€t 11 

I cif% tra 3r?n% ii 

%q I (i 

^fK qiifei fggri I ftfci JETcicr ii 

m wcyf ^t% I ii 

qifg I ?e:?i ^»R aw?: fwf ii ii 

Translation 13. 

1. Learn and understand the ways of Yadupati (Krishna.) The 
Lady is distraught with the fresh separation. 

2. A bed of lotuses pleaseth her not. Gazing at his path she pass- 
eth the day. 

3. Some are anointing her body with (cooling) sandal paste and 
some say that there is but little life^ in her. 

4. To what can she have recourse ? Even the cool rays of the 
moon contimially burn her. 

5. She is as it were pei*foi*ming a penance with a fixed desire ; for 
niglit and day she utters but his name. 

G. Saith the poet Bhanunath, the wise Maheswar Singh andor- 
stands the sentiment. 

XIV. 

Chaturbuuj. 

An allegmj explaining desire for communion of the soul with God. 

iiw cw 5ig «ivRTir, JTraw, 5fw qftrgg ww a 
'^[fwsR 5f ^ 3tKg ^ a 

# means * life/ the Shr, ^ birth/ 
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^ cR Jrraw, ^ sftsf ^ ii 

^ ^sr, ^ II 

^fsc^Ei sfcT 3 ira^, srasT w^rct ctct ii 
*^ 3 ^ ^^ 3 ^^ «I*T, ¥JT if qijff II \ 8 11 

Tmnslcbtion 14. 

Biefram. All Maclliab. 

1. The forms of both are young, and so is their passion. The 
young recognition of love is awaking. 

2. IJ^Teither of the young ones speaketh, for both have pride in their 
minds. 

3. Daily tlie bodies of both are fading away. Wiio knowcth how 
many days must (thus) be passed. 

4. Both minds dwell on one employment, but modesty stands be- 
tween them. 

5. The more she concealeth her love within her heart;, — the more 

will it become manifested by her eyes. . 

6. Saith the skilful ChaturbhuJ. Their love never groweth old. 

. ■ 'XV.. ■. 

Sauas Ram. 

The beauty of the soul. This hymn is apparently taken from some 
religious drama, and was sung on the ontiunce of Radha. 

«w w*fir i ’5^ ii 

sfrex ifftRT itPi \ sffsr b 

^r^m 1 ^ mfii ^ir 11 

mm xm w ^mr i f»ii mm ^5 11 \% ti 

Tramlatmi 15. 

1. The exceedingly tender one entered,— the beloved of Brikh- 
bhinu, with the elephant gait. 

2. Her body is matchless and her face suffused with joy, like the 
new moon lusing over the summer lightning. 

3. By her nose her playful, ayes remain not steady, as bees sur- 
round each side of the sesamum flower. , 
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4. Her full bosom would assuredly break, if love bad not tied it 


witli tiie string of three fair folds below. 


6. Saras Ram telleth of Radha’s beauty, and king Sundar knoweth 
the sentiment. 


Jayadeb. 


The soul is described as being on the point of abandoning itself to 


iKf?: I 

33Tcr wsrcT f¥?r, 

^ Wcf 11 

'mm *rcw ^ ^ ^ 11 

srj WTSIW, B 

tjf=5T %w wr: m ^rr^cT, ^i?:cr ^i?k ii 

m % srrffipr, iNi t^isf t 
KT^r ftiw tw ’fkm, 11 


Translation 16. 


1. Fair one, haste to the love-meeting. Even now will the moon 
arise. Darkness will desert the night, and the means of obtaining^ love 
be removed. 

2. Lovely one, expose not thy face, or on all sides will there be a 
bright light. The Chakorf will take thy face for the risen moon, and 
covetous of thine ambrosia, will coaxingiy (approach you, taste it) and 
go away. 

3. Speak not inadvertently with thine ambrosial voice, or others 
will think it nectar. When the bee seeth thy face he -will take it for an 
0 |)en water] ily, and will sip the honey of thy lower lip. 

4. Thou aiii desirous of love and it is a night in the month of Chai- 
tia.J (So haste) as thou deshest to return home. The new poet Jaya- 
deb sang this before Raja Sib Singh Rup Narayan. 


m treK, Uierallyi * a shop/ 

f The Greek partridge, Ferdm rufa, said to he enamoured of the moon, and to 
exist on moonbeams, and the ambrosia contained in it. 

% March' April. In this month people are supposed to be inclined to oversleep 
themselves. She is hence warned not to oversleep herself, or she wiH have to re 
turn «^tor smms®, and her absence wil be observed. 
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XVII. 

KesAb. 

In tile following tlie distress of tlie soul on fancying itself deserted 
by God is described. 

IpJ'f 1^51 ?ff5§ iTST ’dlF WI^I I 

tfsrw q?:?f cKSEiF ^5T n 

ik qft ’ift: 'fft? ^ i 

^ m ^ II 

ftf if*r Pra Piq? w wtiiF i 

f'fft Tf P: 1 ft f ft qsbf ^ sr ^sitf » 

?tft ftiWl siftft m I 

qsi fisqiF ’gsf ftfftr 3r5f, -sft sft ^ ^ qiR n 
ik, qi5q qtF^ q;cr trra i 
%^rq, ?:?r ^ ftwft sifiTq ii ^'s a 

Translation 17. 

1. 0 friend, take beecl unto my words, my body is about to be con- 
Burned to-day. My life longetli for the toueb of air, as love settetb in 
array Ms fiery darts. 

2. How can I, ab Hari, Hari, come out of my difficulties, even 
tbougb I take patience ten tbousand times. Every minute I faint, I 
faint and fall, ^ tby friend/ saitb tby friend, ‘ can live no longer.^ 

3. As I bear, as I bear tbe cry of the cuckoo, what am I to do ? 
Its sweet sound no longer pleasetb me. Lamenting, lamenting I call 
on Hari, but tbe pitiless one hath not yet come. 

4. 0 friend, tbou art making a (cool) bed of lotuses for me, that 
from it I may be cured.* When I bear, wben I hear tbe peacocks dy- 
ing in tbe dense forest, botb mine ears are consumed. 

5. Tbe fruit of my virtue and of my good deeds batb disappeared. 

^ .In, some former existe,nce 1 must^ have committed. many ■ siiis.t ■ Saith 

Ke^b, bear patience, king Prat4p understandeth love. 

* 

or is often used to mean * a cure.* 

f Under the dootrine of transmigration sins committed in ono life follow one 
with their oonsequenoos in a future life. 
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XVIII. 

Bhanjan. 

Subject, the same as the preceding. 

lift ift, irft uft i 

sr 3f^ lift, 3I3RI 51®^^ a 

% ftcf itr; 3mffr«T% il ^ l 

m Wi m ir:^ ft?:^ ^ wft ii 

’gTST ft??! ^ cnn?, 5! ftii! ire^ft a 

ftsfsi 5rf?r^ ;?!% w( ft^'g gj!?!!?: | 

^ilft qft%^»i, 5R^ I 

ft?rft t sTtft 51^ lift, ft 5Bii5r ft^ft a 

^ ^ %l§?; MW*f, ftl§^ MZ^ % lift I 

f^ ft«^ ft?; sift, ^ft?; W 5Bft a a 

Translation 18. 

1. 0 Hari, Hari, how can I pass over the river of separation alone, 
Xowhere do I see Krishna, without whom all the world is dark. 

2. Who is there my friend upon this earth, on whose hand I can 
count in this ? Every moment my body becometh prostrate, and falleth 
under the weight of the grief of separation. 

3. What can I do ? where can I go P From whence will come 
my salvation? The very niys of the moon scorch my body. Xow I 
have no means by which to live. 

4. Fan me not with lotus leaves, 0 friend, nor sprinkle me wdtli 
camphor. To me (even these cooling applications) seem as if it were 
raining ceaseless (burning) smokeless coals upon my body. 

5. To whom shall I tell my woes, for Love Invincible is slaying 
me. Krishna hath forgotten and deserted me. Wliat can I do, hoping 
against hope 

6. Saith Bhanjan, the chief of poets, Who can wipe out what hath 
been written in the book of fate ? Misfortune and wealth are both fleet- 
ing. Before long the essence of all virtues will meet thee. 

* Ml Wlmt shall I‘ do with 'caloulating good omens (as to the future). %Wif 
mews * to ddenlat© the future from omens.* 
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XIX. 

The next hymn, by the same author, deals with the same subject, 

itT^sET 5531^, fti tr$ a 

Jtirii JTssisi iiw 5i3Tsi?;, ^ jrsi 5 ;^ II 

!%?:’? 'fn % 11 

fw 5Erf 5;jTO?i ^Tf^ifsr, ^rsn^, art ^3t i?3t a 

t?;5f nv? a 

5Rf% 3IT«9tW, ^151^1, ^ irt^ P II 

Tanslation 19. 

1. Tlie rainy season liatli come near, my friend, wliat am I to say ? 
for mj Lord liatli, not come. 

2. The new clouds thunder in the and the peacocks are crying 
in the forest. 

3. What advice dost thou give me now, my friend ? Who can hear 
such pangs of separation ? 

4. Other damsels have sported with their loved ones, but for me a 
single night appeareth an seen. 

5. Fair one, be patient. Krishna, the lord of Mathura will com© 
and meet thee. 

6. The poet Bhaiijan sang this, and the bee obtained the lotus. 

XX. 

Chakbapahi. 

Subject, — the same as the preceding, 

fq’Eii 1 8 

^ fin 11 

fi 

WK A'W f roq i Hil t g 

■m ^ b 

% 1 C IR^ %R %R l*f t 8 

JRR^r ’3T*f ^ 8 

flk m m ’^%r: ?nf% 1 8 

TOtPr ¥R iw k®! «*R msf ^i3f akf 1 8 8 
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Tmnslation> 20. 

1. Mj beloved brougM the jasmine of love. He watered it with 
tlie ambrosia of liis voice, and clothed it with flowers. 

2. The flowers blossomed, and the nectar exuded therefrom, bnt 
the bee, whom I tnisted, went away and lived in a far country. 

3. In the first place I am smitten by fate, and the Creator hath 
prevaricated with me. In the second place my beloved is afar off, and 
my bosom is empty. 

4. The splendour of the antnmn moon is spread abroad. My mind 
has become the ohahoi'* and therefore it glided towards him. 

5. Chakrapani saith, now, on an auspicious day, the bee and the 
jasmine have met. 

XXL ' , ■ 

HarkhnXth. 

The following song is different from the others. It is by Harkh- 
nath the principal living poet of Mitlnla, a selection from whose poems 
was published in my Maithii Chrestomathy. 

The eleventh of the songs then published was a Sohar or congratu- 
latory birth-song describing the birth of Krishna. I have since ascer- 
tained that this was only a portion of the whole, and I now take this 
opportunity of printing the song as it was originally written by the poet. 

?:JTOcr ^ratf^r ^ ii 

^ ^ tt 

5fif igi§ ^ \ : / ; 

^ SR ws^ SR55Er fsi^s^ ^ II 

SIR SR m 1 

sis^ Sf?R "^^R ?EJR^ ’^535 #1 

mm mm m %rgsi 1 1 
mm ^ 1 8 

sfjR wr twJR vfm wsR arfmw ■msf i 

SOT SRT «R ^ ^ 8 

JRlW *niWR *1^31 W W’T WCR, ^ I : • 

• i. bird Empposed to be eaantoared of the fall moon. 
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5TcT ipf MWsr tgsT SiSI ^ II 

g?;3T, JTSf, ?jTpr^, i^cir % i 

tflfw 5fS ¥13 JR^ !?I5R’5r ^RT-ST % \\ 

w: 3T*f 5^*^5 e; ^f5c: ^ ^ i 

3i^ ^ 11 

wP;?r n?: jr f ^f= ^ i 
^ gsfW %TcI ^CW % II 
!Rp; ^P;Pi ^ct ^r in^ ^ i 

■w^ifetT 3rpT ^ %rf?: 3n:^>5f ^ u 

f ?p3 3rT5rf^ 5fjr^ strP; ^?;f^ sr igR % i 
HJT P^ir 5;itT f*r^^ ^3cr iPr sfsr tjiR w n 
“f ?;®sn’59[ 3R flit ^ iP; q?:¥R w ^ 1 

ftRpT SR ^ II 

.. 'SJ» ' 

=f ?;5gi!TO Sip: Si:^ ST?! fs^WS ?JTfr ^T I 

Prfw S3R STS^ ^EIISST Sifw«S SIGT 11 11 

TmnsJatiim 21. 

1. Tlie clouds tliiinder without iiitermissiou, atid pour continuous 
drops o£ rain. The throng of hogs is passionate, and the lightning 
flasheth.^ 

2. The lightning dashetli, the clouds thunder, and the frogs cry 
out. The darkness is intense, and the terrible midnight of the month of 
Bhado causeth confusion. 

3. The son of Devaki became incarnate, as it were (sweet) sandal 
wood for the people’s Joy. Ho is praised byf the gods, saints, and men 
as the destroyer of Kj'iniiia. 

4. The sun of the lotus of the house of Yadu rose, a well-spring of 
happiness to ail men. Nanda sj eyes were like the cliakor^ and obtained 
bliss from tlie full autumn moon (of Krishna’s hice). 

5. He excelled the spotless lotus-leaf in beauty, and his eyes the 
Mianjan^ He was the destroyer of all calamities in the universe, and a 
bringer of happiness upon the earth. 

6. The bringer of happiness on the earth, the destroyer of calami- 

* It is needless to remind the reader that Kpshna was bom in a storm, imclor 
cover of which ho was convoyed away beyond reach of Kaoasa. 

f hioto the force of here. 

$ Kfishva’i foster-father. 
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ties, and liis countenance excelling tlie moon in beauty. Sbining like a 
young cloud, bis beauteous person (in fragrance) destroyed tbe pride of 
musk. 

7. And all tlie wise men in Nanda’s bouse, obtained wealtb, in tbe 
shape of jewels, pearls, tiaras, and golden ornaments* 

8. Tbe dancers, warriors, and astrologers, all at once obtained tlieir 
desires in tbe shape of horses, elephants, chariots, gold, rubies, jewels, 
and pearls xtpon their heads. 

9. Indra with the gods appeared in the atmosphere with glorious 
pomp, and saw the loveliness of the house of Yadu. 

10. The gods, pleased at heart, and their limbs thrilling with joy, 
rained flowers, and in the sky played propitious melodies upon the 
drum. 

11. Great was the wealth given to the midwife who cut the navel 
cord : and the wives of the cowherds in their joy sang the SoJmr, 

12. In their joy the fair ones of the city sang, and captivated the 
minds of gods and men ; when birds and beasts heard them they became 
m.otionless, and even saints desisted from their contemplation. 

13. Harkhnafch saith with all his heart, May Hari he propitious, 
and bless king Lakslimisvar Singh with increase of wealth and subjects. 


14. May Krishna the refuge of the three worlds, satisfy Harkh- 
nath’s request, and fulB.1 the heart’s desires of the Lord of Mithfla. 



The Song of Bijai MaL — Edited and translated by G. A. Grieeson, 0. S. 


The accompamdng poem is an excellent example of the pure Eas- 
tern Bhojpiiri dialect spoken in the district of Sbahabad. Its graminar 
is fully described in Fart II of my Gi^ammars of tbe Bihar dialects pub- 
lished by the Government of Bengal, It is also interesting as showing 
vividly the manners and customs of a district famous for its fighting 
men. It is not necessary to allude to them in detail here, as a literal 
translation is given of the poem, to which reference can be made. The 
whole structure is founded on the difficulty experienced by a Rnjpdt 
father in martwing his daughter, and the large sums he has to pay to the 
father of a suitable bridegroom, 

,, The poem is sung, and the Hues are amnged to suit the air, but are 
notsiu metre. It abounds in useful long and redundant forms of sub- 
stanMyes, 

I am unable to identify the names of persons and places mentioned 
in it. The poem itself contains-all the tmditions that are known on the 
subject,' 1 'may note, \ however, that in the famous Bunddkhan4 
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of Alha and Rudal, tliere are fifty-two s4hds or generals mentioned, and 
that tlie name of one of tlie principal characters in tlie present poem is 
named Bawan Siiba. So also in that poem there is a wonderfal horse, 
and there are other points of resemblance. This must be more than a 
coincidence, bnt I am unable to do more than point out the fact. 

The author and date of the poem are unknown. It is published 
jnst as it was taken down from the month of a singer, tinder the superin- 
tendence of Babu S'iv Il^andan Lai Ray, to whom I am indebted for the 
text, and the proof sheets luwe again been checked with a fresh recitation 
by the singer so as to ensure accuracy. Only obvious misspellings have 
been coiTected, a^nd where one word is spelt in two places in two 
diiferent spellings, an uniform system has been adopted, 

■ ■ 

I 


t 553^:5! ^ sn II 

KVR cf^ 37tcrr m t ^ 11 

^ 515 sfl i ^ SIT B 

% ifircf Jik w t ^ ii 
^fl cW t: 5IT B ul Ii 

^ ?rJT^ ^ 5IT B 

CR % lifJTCT 3 rfT W t SIT II 

;t:T»T % ^ ^it b 

?;tjt t ^ b 

?jfi fR %: t sit a 11 

^;T5fT ^ ^f^T ^3111 ^ SIT 11 

^ %T 5 CT 5 IT ?l%«rr t SIT B 

gf^si ^ siT B 

^ ^ ^ ^ ;ij|- g 

KUT ?R iffR! i littsiT ^ ilT 8 8 

^ ?R iB^VT?! ^ a 
^ iRw f ?if ^BRT 3c wr I 
^ 3R»({%f ^ *rr a 
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5R[sn^ ^ II 

5:w fimWf 31^ ? ®IT 11 II 

3;m m x ®rr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Ti^rr^f ^ 5fT II 

KW 3WT^ 3I1T wir t ^ It 

Kw q!% ^ F 

3T*iTw! €f?; ? 5fT 11 £ 

KW ^ ftiirTr*n%f if%?iT ^3g3[?r ^ six ii 
xTSTt^f f^ 3rtl??T ^ SIT 11 
s;tr ixsiTwf ilWR 3Tt?: ^ still 

vjf *<ti> •S, ■ «> . <& ij* ‘*N 

®ftw sRsiTsrr s'sit w stsit s; sn n 

sj> ■ 

?UT STStT^ I ^ SfT II 11 

SCUT -^X sitlf TJ^T%! STTctl i ’^SlPfTlf ^ SIT 
SOST Preset HiiT^f JTSS i TgtPtSlf K SIT II 
SCUT WTsi sTsir^ jItw i ^’flr ^ sfi n 

SOT ^TTWT SRT XJS-f ST^ ^ srt II 
STJT fERt? SRitt^ JT^ SIT 11 ^li It 

SCUT %T% ^ tlT%T irffWT t SfT II 
SOT ^ ^rgsq; % 1 ^SFUtgf ^ sfT R 
?;t5t Tif?rl'TTSfT%f ^ fs53tr € II 
SOT tif i’ST^w! f%fw SXtTSn ^ SfT 0 
SCOT ^^"sRsnif l5f=fSfg! ^ SfT II 8 ® II 
SCTST efst %$! SOT sft i ^^T ^ SfT |1 
SIIST s:=f! JTTwl-'' I^SI |??:?T $ s^T It 
SOT SOT IST? SJST K SfT 8 

s:tttt shot g?? 'suli f stsf stt s: stt n 

SOTt %% ’^W^JT^surf I SfT II 8ij^ 8 
SOTT %Tf% sat SI^ ^SRfl ^ SfT II 
^Tsrt iPr %sf5 ipTfs: sraPuif ^ sh h 
W tJOTT ^ SIT II 
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^WT tfe ^ ifT II 

^cwT ^Tsrr TOW ? sit i t* l 

?;twi wfe «% ^ srr ii 

?:TW[ %lfw 3T?E:Mt W SIT II 

?:Tsn qifW ^rfeciWT ^ sit ii 

JTfsi?! ^ SIT II 

Ilfecf %s: ii^T S^t^fSTT ^ SIT B il.aL 11 

llfetl ^TOT qfw ^fg^T ?itfWcTo ^ ^ II 
tifeci % W« ^SIT ? SIT 11 
irfecT qf% sgtfw^o w sir ii 
uftpr ^ %Tir srl-fsTi^ t ^ *it ii 

qtspT ^^T imi SS^f^o ^ SIT II |j 

tifei sOTij} %TTT ?§>r3n5 f wsrfwsir ^ sit ii 

TOIT 5RISiT % ^gww% W SIT 8 
Hfigcl %3[% ^^T ItoT W sit II 
irfsfcl ixt^^T ^ SIT 11 

WITWT wfw ^ ^feil i ^iWT W SIT 11 ^y. 1! 

TOIT fll5I^ %3T silfl firat SC SfT 11 
TOTT XI^ i f^WT irifW WW ^ SIT B 

■C\ . ' « 

^ITSTT #TfW S^ ^ SIX B 

^STT snrrsc xifeci ^ 5 : ^ sq- n 

sasTT srifi f«w% %r3it tot ^ ^ 8 «» j 
sCTWTti^ wfw Ii 58T1W *irWffcgT i SIT j 
5^STT SI*: SI3T ^ S^ TOlfroif i SIT H 

SCTSTT %I ^fTO^?T i sq r 

?T¥IT iTf% =33^ JRWt TOW SWWT ^ sq B 

tlftiq SIT Wfw!?q i ITOT i sq r ^ r 

TOTT wsgcT snr?; t%fl: ii ^ sir B 

SCTRT TOE?: srri ^stsr! i ^ r 

TOIT ^?:t %Rf| SIT fm wfigi?T t ^ » 

. ■'Wtnn 

TOT JRTWr TOW SR IWW? sc SIT B 
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l[f%cr i ^ II 

'gf% 5iT^ WJigif ^ SIT II 

tiftici ^ wii siTsir ^ srr h 
T ifeci Wlf %T3T ^{f^cTT ^ JiT |! 

llfecr 5^itT ^SI i 1SI^% T SIT II '=1 II 
nfjgcr 'gs!^ ^ sir n 

t}f?icr 5 e;t^ ^s;5rnt ^ sn n 

5;TTtT sftf% ftiis: ^ SIT II 

^CTSIT lf*I isrft W’^fsiSIT ^ sfT II 

5j5ir s:^ ^iii: ’5if^sfiWT^sn-ii ^.e n 
^5iT ifi %§sr siT^?: ^‘^^WT ^ s?r « 

SCTfiT ^cfilT q^'gsf % t sit II 
?;WT ^ s:igr[ aftsiTi f^wr $ sit ii 

5e:ttit igfst i% %3 :t ^;si sTt II 

5;mT ^ tfsTSl! ^"f^T ^ SR II £111 

Tm f^T % % ^ SIT II 

nm J^cISR ST’RSI ^ igsra% ^ ilT j 

?WT wtf% <3^ tsr gts: ifci^ ^ SIT II 
ITSTT lf% ^Vf^STT ^ sn II 

^STT ^ SIT II \®° II 

ITSTT /ifsTgf ^“ffHfT ^ SR || 

?RfIT vm tffsSRT 1 SIT B 

ITTR tts: TtstfRRf ^ SIT II 

HSR icRTT fcIW^ % iRS- 1: SR 11 

SRRT Rtf^ ^lTWrstri^^ffRRT^ siTiiT^oij^ H 

URT ISfR W Rf%clRI ^ SR 11 

Rfeci s^ Riri§ ii! fRRrawT i sit 8 
nfecT ^ RITT5 iw! ^isiRT i Sfr 11 
Rfticr 'Rtfs: ^ R3IRT t SR 11 

sRiR ^tfRRrnr %%! sii^RST ^ srr a n 
SORT f^T RrRWftSR t Sfl j 

trfigfl RR Risif f ^SR fNlRT t RT 8 
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jfcfsfT ^ ^ srr II 

xifecf 3rc t ilT II 

5;T3Tr ^TUT t SIT II II 

Txm 53$- xfc^ i^ciWT ^ *rr ii 

^ sfT II 

?;T5fi %TJr stri ^riifV^rT t stt ii 

^511 %3r ^f^qjWT ^ m K 

^;t^t ^ %3i ^ sfr ii \r® ii 

mi WS-cJ TlFt ^twT ^ 5IT II 
^ITSfl S!^ «f JT t iTT a 

^T5IT ^ 5Rf jf^SlT ^ Sfl II 

50^1 ^iw ?iw ^ sir II 

?:t3it ^i5§ Jifjt sr;3w ^ ^r ii a 

^cr^r Tifii ^r^wfc*rr^ SIT II 

5j[?rT JRTSIT W^SI % I5Sf^% ^ SIT II 

^it %t ^fc ^ SIT n 

5;T5IT WS f^si^ % f^si^ ^ SIT II 

^iisn 3rs:»^ srr^ ^wr ^ sn- h y 

?IHT ?llfil^ ^ SIT II 

^W^T 51^^ % %T^» JT^qTT ^ SIT 1) 

^^T ^ irNr «5fT ^ sir n 

3lf^sg;fl 5;i9f^gT ^ sir a 
f«ff ’51" i^wi;Tsisr 'iw SIT II il 
WW^T ’wfc SfT’f ’^srasi^ € STT a 
sTf^t '§.mx % T?mm sir a 

?:WT 5^3511 W’iST % i5sr5l% ^ SIT II 

semi SCTSIT STT^^ ^ % 8 

SCTW '55^51 =51^51 ’C SIT 11 \80 8 

SU7T^f% 31% ^51 WSIfSIWT ^ Sit 8 
SCTflT '31% 3:T3IT 5? 55T II 

ciw S|T^ ?I38T 3IK50 raw ’C SIT || 

sr?^ ^gtif %3n[ ^ ’ll a 
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^ f ^5CT ^ sn II ^aii. II 

srf ^ *rT ii 
wf^iT 5r«i^ % Tf t: *rT ii 

ufl 'sm SfT ^ 5tT II 

'>* Cs . ■ 

^ 5iT II 

t[f%cT ^fk ^ s^T II \i® II 

llfecT % ^5 5fT tftisrT ^ sfT II 

5n[iHT tr^ qfef^T ^ ^ II 

5a3iT flf% w!f^ ^Tf% lf%?rr ^ sit ii 

5CT5JT 51^ % ic SIT II 

KTJIT m l?fcl^t ^ ^T II \lll 11 

SCTTIT ^T snfst^ ’W^WT t ^ II 

■OWT ^ wtwf SIT II , 

ktstt 31^ w^o sfx II 
5nnT tfe «% f ^ fsrw ^ sfT II 
?;TRT^f^ ^SIT «SIWT ? ^ II II 
KTSIT li ^0311 ilTtsT^T •=3*1^ € srr II 
?:ts=it ^ 3iT3r ^ STT ?T^3i?T ^ srr « 
scTJTT wrir ^ ^ sjx \\ 

3CTSTT f33I3i 'gfc t: SIT II 
?JRT ^ ^ cF ^ SIT II \i% 

^TTTT Hf% ^ $ sn 11 

^TSTT lit ^TS: ift isEtic^-T ^ sfT |l 

?:T37T «ftl WfcT S^ftsiT $ SIT 11 

^ITSTT ^T3 ^ f^sigf $ SFIT || 

?;Tf!T 5iTT^ ^ f%ft: $$ gs;3T ^ sit II \<s«> 
saSTT %% 5J3TT JrtkTI fiigWT ^ SIT II 
5;i3FIT lt% §3“ W2:T fefT € SIT II 

^ SIT ^clfT t SIT II 

¥i!t% ^ft^ftraT ^ ^ II 
^ITWT JRISIT ^*1 % ^ SIT II \'S*i II 

sCTflT vm € SIT Ii 
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?;wT ^ ii 

5s;tjit ?;t 5IT Jrt5E;?i ^ *fT a 

^THT ’i?! 5HTf^ t 5tT a 

5;TOT •gfw JTE q^iWcTfl^ *TT II \’=® a 
KTOT ^K^sT ^ SfT # 

■^iTJTr iPf ^ f s ^=1 ^ ^ ^i 11 

^crsRT 3iT® XRT ^ *11 11 

^ ^it ii 

^WT ^T ^ 5tT 11 \'=’i, 1! 

^;WT ^ 5JT 11 

?:WT %I% ^T5TT IWWT ^ 5?! 8 
SCTO 7(0(m ’i^T ^ 5tT 11 

*5^ wffw ^ srrii 
%*: fsRS^r !%^r ^ *Tr ii \e‘‘ ii 

TWT ?ci5fT ^'^sr % € 5tT a 

xxffx yfifsisR m! fer ts: $% sfft^?iT ^ sn ii 

^;WT ^IH f^T % ¥^T% ^ SiT 11 

3CTW[ ^IH ^ soil 

5a»T «t% «Tfci ^ *rr i \cn, a 

f '5 ei?;t Mfl??! € Jf^r ^ jit ii 

qf-^i %% *fT 'C siT 8 

5afr *tf% qfflr trai ^ stt a 
^FT wq*iT ^Tsrr ^ ^r a 

^n-ff 50W qfcqr^ qfftf ^ stt a a 

scm =3^ sEisfT qiqsi ^ m n 

^ it% %q5 q3T 5RTfirqf ^ itt 

' -:.^ , .,,, -,n i ,„,*?l,,^-r„. ■■■ , ■■ , , ■■„„ . - •«.-* . ^ . 

JlT^qq q-f^5fT ^ . 

5rW58IT #f qsf JR srr slfSKlT ^ ;iT 

if^qi»- wqftqi ^ ^ a a 
Tcm 5RM 3tf« qr?: »?t^¥ $% t: stt 

^ qstfTOrr € sir 

U M 
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T 375T T ^ 5fT 

^ ^ ^ STT II *1^® II 

f ^T 5iT®55 i I'ss gswii^ ^ m 
?;TiT %3iT ^f?::^fc!5?T ^ stt 

5:Tfr’?JM wftgicf ^R5i ^ sft 

m ^ 5fT 

KTIT ftfrl! ^ 5!T n II 

■^m a^fr^ $ ari 

a:ia? a;% ^sr € an: 

aiH gri! #fT %}T aiT aFi3f%aiT K art 
lf*T fir^T ^ ari 

^5^ i<iaif| wft^fcrafT t aiT II II 
wjaar ^ STT 

’ir^“'jf?T ^ art 

??wagT $ ajt 

w>^T %i^ ^waiwr ^ m 

■ ^ 

^mr J?iTt% wt t art n g 

a^a^i ^rf% ^ ijajrr ^arcfwajT t sit 
T f^T SfjftST ?EI?:3raT ^ K aiT 
a;T?rr f%% t%% an^w ^ferr ^ sit 
anaTT’#?! $% ^T arr air 

aiarr ^ aifw ^argargr ^ ^ it i^?® g 
aiaiT %T?: ?!% ^ W® K *11 

aijaiT Is^ Kt WT^ agtarai^iarT ^ an 
anaiT aisift ^iraiferaT ^ air 

aian fagfe^si artig-^i^i ^ in 

a:Tan %f?f Asft ^'lnaif^aiT € an 11 « 

aian ff^ ^ an 

anaiT ^T ^ ai*T wft^firei ? sir^ 
ajan igfii ^"taia?^ a^sft ^ an 

aran aiaa wfa:^?!? ^ ^ nr 

awT =3?' ainSt ?itaiaat%aiT ^ an B s^s® g 
5CtW w arft #Ji% $^5 ft sit 
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?:T?rr t *11 

^GTT f ijrtfaiWT ^ *fr 


’CGIT ^ SIT 

^wr f W WK’f ^ SIT II S18U. 11 

5:Gn w ^ SIT 

5TfIT 5fl! ^ SIX 

scTfii w #% ^ srr 

SCWT f f^W t SIT 

^TBT ^ ^T 1! 11 

?;wT ^ 'ffi# #5iw ffti ?: SIT 
^?IT isRr 3T^^WT t SIT 

%!T° ^ STI 

w Jtw i Bp?;^ t: SIT 
SITSRT ^lf% ^ f ^ SIX 11 Rll II 

SETSTT ilf^5!T « ^ six 

SCIiTT %% Wfsra! ^ 

?T^IT f *T ^Wt K SIT 

^TflT ifsi |[^C ^ SIX 

saw tiTci' 3nfti 3i3xtr ^ six 1 « 

WW ti M^wt sst^JlfeiW t SIT 

saw wi'f fisft ?§rei^ ^ SIX 

sgw^fiisa^l^c^^sTx 
’5lfs% S0;^SC 5lt% SIX ^^WT t: SXT 
'5[f5?TiT sj;^^ ’?« siwf^T t: SIT II s*^i g 

§^se; xgf^|%sr5 ’gsTfsc: w^sif ^ SIX 
%5; ^ITf% I 3|f^SiT € SIX 

cii fSFi liftiw t: SIT 

ww ^ t: SIX 

saw f ^SC s??;^5iW ^ SIT g SII'S* g 

^TW it% iw satsmf^w ^ six 
15TW ?glt ^ SIT 
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5CWT ^ ^ STt 

jr% % ^ srr 

W g[^t ^ m 11 s^'Si B 

^ , ♦n 

5IW 5cT*iT f ?; !IT 

?HT f w t% ^ 5ii 

B'f % 5tT 

?iTr 3}^ ^ *fi 

3}w % sfifi ^ *fT 11 5^’=“ II 

3OT m ^5131% !ir 

?T5ff ^fwEff ’l!f%?n: t; *TT 

?;w ws ?: ’pifw ^ 5tT 
5:w 3i3t^_% ^ STT 

w€t it^g! r 5IT II ’^’=111 

KT*r ^ ifT 

5CW f ^ *11 
5CrJT € 5ft 

tT3T 5cr*rf 3f^sf i ^ *iT 
i:t»t ^f% !fT ff^fet ^ srr ii ii 

5:w ?f*T^ 5f3}f?:5rr t srr 

^W5T «% 35^ 5TT |fl^^ ^ «IT 
hI'^T’ ^w€l sfT cr?:% i^WT t sfT 
5 :to ^ ^ 5tr 

5f5I^ % 5IT ^ 5TT II si&H, B 

ww^T ^pT 3ft=f 511 1: srt 

1% 5fTST m ^ stt 

i ^ % % ^Nlf iw5:wT ^ 

5;TFf ^ 51311 K 5iT 

3:ot 35isr ^if smt ^ srt ii ?.oe * 

w^r 5f3f^ % w ^flr t: sjt 

3ETJT ^ t% f €13; €>131 1 5fT 

3OT Wl! ^ f 353 fww > sfT 

3W €1 33 €€€1 €€pwr 1 3T 

333JT l€3 €rtl* 3m iffw ^ 3T # I 
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i t: 5IT 

TR IsWI STT 

3J5R ^T3 5R W 5IT ^ 5fT 

^ 5:aiiT ^'951 i ^ 5rr 
^sFf t; 5ffT II II 
^JT ^lit f%cr SIT t: SIT 

KT3T ^fclcf wti ^51 SIT ^ SIT 

?TJT ^31^ JlftnilT 3r W ^ SIT 

si ' • 

KTH iTH 31^ 3Tf% isWT t SIT 
^ srtf^ 55 % srf^ ^ sit 8 i 

^3T STlflr ^ sit ^ ^ 

?J3T 3TTf3T ^ W K SIT 

?:T3I siTfi ^ 3Tf^?JT i^s;^ ^ SIT 

fiW f ^ ^ SIT 

sa3T fni^T W[ II 

’em i[f«i %5f» T *iT 

W^^T ^WSI 3m5 irf^ t% ^ SIT 

si • 

5:isrt % «Tf3r ^ 'si^i^ t sn 

^^T 3Tfg % 3Tf ?: 1% f ^ SIT 
^^BfT 3T^ ^ftraT ^ SIT 11 fl 

TW SEi^ 3R3I i ^ 'g^CT^ 3Tsr ^ Is^T ^ SIT 
?J3T wra f|si ifit ^ SIT 

s5;t3t snff ^ftrsiT ^ srr 

senr ifsT w f'^sc firsm sc sit 

scTSR 5f% ^ifsr isEil sr^i %Tf3; sgf^srt ^ sit ii # 

3it% ’snfir ^ wfir ^ 

?:T3T '^f% ss'y ’^^ f^SR3:3Tf3I?lWT ^ SIT 

’g^o ’sw ^itrf*i ^sRf^gf ^ SIT 
% s^rfasrr 5jsit’f « ^ sir 

-s# ■ 

?I3T wt3iT ^ Sir 11 a 

____ ' **s ^~i. _jp»> *Si «»<v ys i, 

^ '^K Wt ^ SIT 

SCFR f%sR?;3Tf%5^ ^SBI% 3lf% ^ SIT 

3CTiTKt% Wr tT*:^§^S!t?T^ SIT 



G. A. Grierson — The Bong of Bijai Mai. 

KOT ^ t SIT 

^3T STlf f ^T;T fwwgx ^ SIT II ^9 ® II 

^sTifsi %f5' f f%l?iT t: sfT 

Jlf^ i^T?; %5: ^ K STT 

^ ' Si 

KTST ^Sl % ^si^t t: SIT 
^ ^“^ 5 ; ’gfw ^ ^fsi^if K SIT 
^ ^IsTcf ^ Jlfw % 13^ ^ STT 11 B 
ftlift ^ ^5I^T ^ sfx 

51fl f f^T X SIT 

^ ^ ^^5IRT K SIT 

siT^^ m =1^ xT^fici^ ^ srx 
^SIT cTtl s:T S7^t% 51151 ^C%! ^ SIX n ^Il.« j 

w 'ITT ^f%?IT $ STT 

^ %xft 5Tf| ^tnx ^ SIT 

KTTT ^ f ^ fwt?fT ^ ^T 
TJJT Si’ll #% 5lft^ Jxf 51511 T SIX 
TCtTT f ^?T ^ SIT II i 

TJJT saw ^ftsRT Wt SEXiOTci^ t: Sfl 

f'^re: iift irf^ §F5rsTT § 511 ^^ ^x 
. ^ S’Ssr % ^si^% ^ ilT 
t:t*t ibt^ f ^^si?f ^ six 
^:x?T ■§5 ^it% 5rR;^x 3r^5RT ^ six 11 ?<» i 
t:ttt ^*T ^ f ic six 

t:TTTT f ^ i ^f%TIT 51^2:^ SIX 
TJTTT ?I« 5lft% ^ ^ SIT 

trrtT if*K% ^t%?r[ ^nwr ^ six 

^55-JrT %!?: ^qjc %rt§[5 ^x ^%qx t SIX II II 

TITST f 5g?;x TTT^ 55R- Ijf^^qx ^SIT 

?1TT ^ersiT 5lf^^ iT^i ^ ^ 

scm 31^ trs: ^ ^ srr 
TiJT ^fsim fir^ % ^Wi t: sit 

tut sot 5lft:% TIsUTcIoTT t SfX || ^ 

TPT STTfir 5lf^ Jl^WT ^ ilT 
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G. A. Grierson — The Song of Bijai Mat. 

^ ^m.T ^ srr 

5crJT %? ?r[t JIT w € SIT 
?;TJT cft-15ft % ^ JIT 

JQJT 131^ c{o -if^gr ^ gx II 11 

^rgJT % ^Jra% ^ JIT 
?:ra cfo ^f?3;gT ^ JIT 

3:i3T f f^^T ^ JIT 

3;Tn ^31 Ifeif TjgjiT t: jit 
3n'?T %^3: JIT3T Jat ^^jm! ^ jtt ii ^’<=® b 
5IJT %Jii3; wsiT ?i% w’snsrggf ? jit 
?:tji wftjif f5if%cio sRfjTgf ^ JIT 
^TJT if%3IT Ci^f% ^ ^ JIT 

3:Tft ^ wJwras ^ gx 

3:i3T gx3;'i i ^ jit ti n 

JCTJT %rf3: ^^’^i fa3:ii3:gT ^ jit 

?UT fWJEIW lt% ^ JIT 

jQfr 5ci^T w’gji f ^3; igJT% gx 

?i3i is^T 51^ tr3:wT ^ jit 

jrxTT f ^3: ?R “^ftl $% ^ JIT I ^£“ II 
JCTff 3ft% cIW^ 'W^JIT ^ JIT 
3;Tff JT^ WlJi3?f??3?| ^ JIT 

■CTJTilfjl%5“ iffig! IfffJIT ^ JIT 

^f«gf 1% 3Tt%gT ^WJiwf ^ 

' X* , N*- , 

5Ejff g€t 'Wit if 3:wT C swr ii ^€*1 « 

ifjra! wi^T % JTitt K iT 
JCGT SfcIJIT JPWJI % 5? JIT 

fftif ttf 3If! f '^3: 3ti cTlt'WiftWT JIT 
3;Tii itft =3^ iftif tf^WT € JIT 
WR^T I® W ^Tn t JIT 11 8 ® « 11 

JR'^ OTiT ii3;« 'C iT 

cti itigX iRRif t JIT 
cR W m fJjIif ^ JIT 



G-. A. Grierson“~!r7ie Bong of Bijai Mci-L 

?;Tif %Tf% ^ ^ in 

ifiraf (To '55 $ *1111 8 # 

^firof 1% 3ii STTO i ^ 

Wd ^ *r5lT ^ ®IT 
^ Ifwi? *IT 

f ?;§• ^ *fT 

?n[*T ^ ^ ifn?}! tff^^iT ^ *iT II 8\® II 
JCW ^ «1'*Tf|ffr5IT ^ *IT 

35R 5B*r5?sr trff% *i3if^?!T ^ *rT 
?;m 5B>wft5T ^ *fT 

^fir?jt i ^ *IT 

3:1*7 *TT II 8^1 » 

Tilsft m t sRtf f *Eitm t *rT 

f ^ *rtf^ ^ *tT 

¥n7 ^ ^*7 f ^ JTIw ^ *fT 
*^5ft w m *Tr*7 f *fT 

3:T77T ^ 5B>r*7^7JT ^ *IT II ss^o 11 

3:t77t % %T 2T *ift t: *r( 

3:t77t t f?n^ 3 ;t* 7 5g^5if € *n 

3:n7T t ^gr i t *tt 

3I77T % 777r^ q*!^ ^ *rt 

^ qrra ^ *fr ii e^a, » 

3:n7T sref f ^TiT fwiqr ^ *tt 
3:t77t 5IT3C f ^ are ^ *ir 

>f^i ^ *ir 

TTffT w ^ ^ 

*T5 3TT*: i 5^^ ^ ^r II ll 

*iT 7*37^1 qsiwf t: *rr 
srq^ 7?*f i ^ *rr 

5^ w tRj*r i ^5J3CWT € ^ 

^T ii % %’5l 77313; ftTTWf ^ *TT 

51 % 4f3|%f 55fC3T ^*7T 8 8^111 
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XW f ^ fwWSIT ^ *Tr 

, "Ss. *»\ ■«S ^' : ■'N ' 

«TT^t sf^ ^ ^ ?; ^T 

**% ‘"N •^' •s^. ■ 

wtsft SRT^% %T5: «WT ^ 5TT 

5;i^5 ^siTi w ^ II 38 ® ii 

SR li w ^ 5ri 

\$> 

^T sjifi citi^ 5f»rjigf $ «n: 

sr f^5T sR^rarr $ ^ri 

mfi f^ar fttiK WT 1^ € 5Tr 
]?cTl^T ^Rar 5}^ ^srt $ STT 11 8 aUL I! 

HTsft 1® si'w ^ 5ir 

wlsjt JTtft; eitwct $ JTT 

*^5rt|=f ?T^ ^Ttf ^ 3c =rr 

fftsit iit #f w*r! ^ ^r 

Jt^-SIT W2!T t% ^ 5TT II 9i» II 

wlsit €i> ??t ^ arr 

i RTf? STRST ^ wwi ^ ari 

allsfi' ifl iiRT RI% ^ JifT 

?i?TT ^cT^rr ^=a5T 5^?!^ iw# ^ Rr 
Rrm sn?; % ic Rr i s^i^a. « 

RTR Rfsi HRt Rl= 3?1RRT R RI 
RIR Rl! RT^'t ’SfeRr RlifsCt t RT 
RTST ^fR tRRffilRT 5^il^ t RT 
RffeaJT f ^T R% ;RfRRT i RRR! ^ RT 
RrfeRT RfRR 5T3n% t RT II 8^° fi 

Rjf?§RT f RITI !RR m RUT RRRT % RT 
RJRT f Rm RRR ^«RR tRRT 
??feRT ^RTC RT W RT ^RRT t: RT * 

RTfeRT W ^RT Rtl® € RT 
RTRT iRfeRT ^TR-fCT t RT 11 8i(<t, |j 

Rffri JltSRT ^ 5TRS Jltf^RRT f RT 
Rrt% Rlt: RT^ JTtfRRT 3l?R5 ? RT 



G. A. GnersoB — The Song of iJiJat MaL 

*^5ft ?;fw ifw ^ ^fT 

«^5i\5n3E: f ^ /fi n s^o i 

5;i3TT mfk m ^ ^ 

€ src 

^HT ^i?: f ^ ^ 

^ sR'iw ^ 5iT II g-si II 

t%ft[ i t%j§^ ^ 5rr 

'> ■ ■ , , 

ciki ^fki ’S® f^f^ ^ 

jcw ^ f ^ € *r[ 

5;wT 5:t ’8>rof?i?jT t sri 
?:wT fi[% lirwT ^ srr ii.S'a® ii 

twT ^ ®IT 

^iri ^^i^i ^ =11 

wpiT f^if?; i =rr ^ =n 

%T f ^=ra 

f ^ 3rc ti ^ ^r II 8^1 B 

sftsft '53W i ^ ^ 

effort ^5 r: % ip nicTfeiT ^ sii 

VI 

^r«T ^fjTT ^il^fifcRjT ^ =ri 

^TffT q!i f ^ ^ STT 

^PRT ^ fwW^fT K =fr II B&.0 II 

wisft Sfil! ^ ;iU 

^tw[ ?:% «i^«eiT ^ «ir 

xm t 

trflT ft cTff iff 

=311^ $ sir 11 8£.tt. 11 

^mx ^arif igfji^ ^ 5^ 

^JtT wtft fi^ 3rr ^%2rT ^ wr 
xx-m 3ft3t ’gsprr ^ srr 
^ ^fgr iR iRt% sr^fenr ^-srr 



Cr, A* Griersoii — Song of Bijai Mat 

Km ^ ^srr 11 «,«>“ tl 

t^T ^ ^ ^ 

^WT ^ 

f ^ f ^ sfl 

5CW ^?;=i ^ sjt 

^ ^ 5fx 11 11 

XW fl^5f 5TT 

f ^ '11^ li Jf^T $ 5rt 

5;w ^ ^ ^ 

siifi ^cFar?; 'igi%5ii ^ 

^T5T 31^ ^ X{ 11 'IX’> (t 

*s * 4K * 

i”' ?§tf^T STT 

^TiT f ^ ^ sfr 

xm % WNT ^T 5TT 

KWT ^if ^ ^ .51T 

5E;m %5; ^ k ^ y ii 

?;t 37 5 JT^r ^ 57T 

’em ^i! ^ 

Xm ci^ ’^t^T 5f^% < STT 

5ci*i cTw r ^ 5rr 

^ 1! 1^® ii 

sfi! writ ^*Tfifti5JT ^ xi 
¥f|g{| %[ ^ T 'gwpn ^ XI 

5::i»T % M #fT ?; 

^xfc lij il' '^fr ^T TOWT ^ XX 

?;w #|T i?^ ^^rforr ^ ^rr li # 

5s:iTf ijitPt f 33?;^ ^ ^rr 

SCJJR ^3| «ft^ ^Jifssn' $ 

$ XI 

ww^siT ’Wf^ ^?:?T ^ XX 

5cm i 3 |t^ gt%w5- ^ stt a a^« i 
f ^ x'^ 1% ^ 5^1 



Ct. a. Grierson— jT/ie Song of Bijcd MaL 

5:rJT f ^®fr 

^ W( ^€iwf tr *n: 

fl'kr ^%5rT tr ^rr 

5JJ?T «>TiRferaT ^r 11 11 

^jTi ft ^ ^cfjn 5 tr ’^r 

5:T5T ^ 5^ 

i J f 5I5rT ^ STT 

^5^r ^%! tnft tr *ir 

twr ^Iftt "33" f tr STT 1118 » 11 

*ft^'t tr sfr 

5^^ ^JWT ^ tr irt 

»?^3it oR if wr tr ^rr 

ifxsft 3|^ if gififs f^cr tr 
«^g}f 3R ^JR ti tr *Tr ii i8a.ii 

c!^ ^1? f %T srr 

113? ififi c 3 ^ iriflfeRT t ®rr 
1T3T itt ^T3f5T Hit iHHfirir ^ H 
iiui % 3TtiT % it ir 

.'i «K^ WS^ 

HI i?% f ^r tr IT 11 11“ II 

HJT fl^ 3ft 33r% tr IT 

?;Fr 1^1 Rfi tr IT 

H37 1 % iG imiiT tr ir 

HI in ^T% IRI ift?sr?;H tr ^it 
H fi lift 33 ifiiT ^mr tr ir ii tia g 

^3371 tr IT 

iinr atif if%io igiiT tr it 
iw^T 11 sni lit! iiwi HSH tr ir 
11^ i“ iiH ^%f tr H 
lT3r ift lit tit HU ITCH tr IT 11 If « I 
Hft Sllf llfifH tr IT 

HI gif tit ^ irt ferias: lasmi %t it 

H3l lft %% gfftgi t STX 
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G. A. Cliierson — The Song of Bijai Mai. 

i WPT %T *iT 

f r 5(T It M'i- n 

?;T?I ql^?! % qt% ¥ T ®IT 

qjq'it”' 5TI ti ¥T 

■^^SRt !35T^?: ¥T 5JT 

$3=115: ’qf^ ¥1 qi 
5W 3fl! qif fmm %T sfT » l'S° 11 
q^ ¥W^ ^ ¥ra 1[{¥ %q° ¥1 ¥1 
5W ¥W^ ¥1 qi 

5UT ¥¥f Wlft fcl¥^ 5f$«lf ¥T ¥1 
5W ¥Tf^ ’qW^ q^qi ¥1 3TT 
5133 ^fif %% 5fqqf %! ¥1 11 y.'Sa, II 

5iqt 5¥if ftfci %i *11 
5iqt 5ifci i ^¥^qwi tr ¥1 
51^ wiq 51^5 3aEqii% q^5qi tl ¥1 
5W1 Wqi qsnii ’qR ^feqi tl 51 

3a5t 51 $3551 q>3i?:qi %r 51 11 u.’=» ii 

5151 ¥f% ¥55 qt?§5t ^5551 tl 51 
5W 5351^ 5¥5 ^5^ 15^ tl 51 
5W ¥l% 5^ 33T51 ¥1 5^51 tl 51 
5W 5I53g3§ q5f5 5¥f551 tl 51 

¥551 % ¥5 5lf5 if 551 %T 51 || U,'=l 11 
5Sf ^%1 55 ¥551 5¥51 tl 51 
5151 5lf¥ ¥¥ % 3Tlf5’ Sn %! 51 
5W1 515 %15 31515 5131551 tl 51 
Jlfel 5l3g51 % 5ft ¥f53lf551 ¥1 51 

¥31 ¥5f 5t3551 515W55! ¥1 51 !l 1! 
flfcjx ¥3351 % $ 5W ffeqi tl 51 
3lf51 5ft 51155 ¥31 $if tl 51 
5131 tlfqr 33? 515! « 51 tr ¥1 
t?! ^ %5 ¥3lf5 5¥f55f tl 51 
5131 ^3151 « 5l3I51 ^55! tl 51 « || 



G. A. Grierson — The Song of Bijai Mai. 

^ fi *fT 

^ ^jr% %i *fi 

%3t qtJ§?;T xjc It ^ 

lit 5iTfjr tr *fT 

•S r-v C* '^' **N ■ m. 

wit W ^ WWT 153^ IT WT II » B 

lit ifw w WTW WT WWT It WT 
lit i3R^ Tsi^WT It WT 

KTW ?cIWT WWfW fs^sft It wt 
wlit ^trfl WR ^fzwT It WT 
W:HT ^fwwf Ir WT 11 ^“I B 

5:uT Rf^f ^qit ^aHwT It wt 
^:ttt ^ ^tRt wisftiWT It WT 
5J*T,l5,|^ W5R iVfWT It WT 
^TJT ^cT ^ ^ ^ifiWT tr WT 

5OT Wfl W^fWWT It WT II II 

^ |Rc[ wilt =1W^?1T |r WT 
WT»T Rtl ^ WiT WWT It Wt 

wm ^ %w 5jwt WT ^Iwf It wr 

Cs. , 

wilt fct^ ^ WiWT It wt 
WT wt I ^ silf ^3wrr It wt ii ll 
wtI ^ wft I |fiwT It wr 
WT5RT ^{% wxiit ^ ww! It wt 
wHl wll Wf^l ll I WT 
ww ^ wlHwT It wt 
wrsfT Tgfl % fwwi^ wflwT It wt ii b 
WT^ tw IwfWT It wt 
WT wt i A^^ffiwr It wt 
WTW t »W3 wsr i w^WT It wt 
WWT wwr wfR sBfRWT wit?:^ It wt 
WT^ Wt^ W WT% Wtw^WT It wt II 1! 
wiwt 'iwwi w wiw f wwrwKwr It wt 
wi^ wtI wri wtfwwT It wt 
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G . A. Grierson — The Song of B-ijai Mai. 1.15 

tr 5rr 

i %t 5TT 

Kwt 'Siftrar tr sit n n 

^si^ ^sijfNwr IT sfT 

?IfIT IK ^tS% i\piraT fr SIT 

s:t^ ^5fT 3R3f?:gT tr SIT 

^TSTT ^f^siT 'i f T 

KT^ ^sr ;|ic[f %T sir II i! 

SCT^ %T^ 5RT^ ^Ttlf% l^gT % SIX 

t^T wm % isifflsn fr sit 

t^T %I^ ^niT^% Pi;s;jXtf%5IX f T SII 
^T “fST^ fr SIT 

JCTflT ?IW SElfe ^ i^KWT %T ^ II <80 li 
qfl’SI gxtl ^ SIT 

SCTSTT ^ ^JT %T SIT 

^3Twf i ^ usiwf tr sit 

5;T5RT tT SIT 

^ailT irt^T ^ ^WTcI ?it?3T tr sit ll <81 r 
« 1 RfT i SrfegT ^§^5 %x 5IX 

%C %T SIX 

?:Tsn fsfit 2 tiM #3tsif filled tr SIT 

S:T5RT =33= % SIT 

=tT5IT ^ %i sgfe^IT =?lil50 t SIT fi <!» 11 
?:WT STRI ^3 S%,:tT SIT 
^OTT SIT tlp^ 

SC5RSC SB*! W SIT %T SIT 

=s;T!^| ^RSI Jfit! ft^seWT %T SIT 

■?:T5ft tfnc 'siffir w# % sit n n 

5B?it sRTi- ^nl^ ^ tr sit 

'STit S5:sEi: 5TO W SIT f%^?3T tl SIT 

scr^ % t€ ^t vtmm^xm 
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G . A. Grierson — The Song of Bijai 2IaI. 

Wlftr ^ tr JTT “ B 

^ ^cT fr *ir 
5:T*TT #5^1 f3Kf% %T ^ 

^¥r w 5tT ti 5^T 

%K ??ST 11^ fl siT 

5:w't T5^% II li 

JCTOT ffra^ ^^rr ti ^rr 

xm if% t% 1 

?nlt 'f^i % »i^?ifcgT ^ sti 

wm %r ^rr 

%TC wr 1% tr5;i%!05; fsr^i^x f i ii <««- ii 

KTftT %T wt %K ?;fi% tr *JT 
^ijT 1% ?;f%% 'f fltr 3r?iT^f tr ^it 
50^ gra fr 5fr 

?;t 3^ s?f! ^!fw tr sfT 

^ tr *iT ii ii 
Ajaigt tra% tr 5tT 
5CT?rT ^ f T 5^1 

KrfiT ^ ¥ 'f^firsfT tr JTT 

3CT37T ^ ?ri%5JT %T 5fT 

?:WT % ^TTT tr *IT It <’=“ I! 

?;T3FtT sits: f ^51 f^KWT f T SIT 
^ ^ seri fr sit 
^TFIT %% ^ ?n^ ^JlfT t sit 
iiTTiT ^Ts: ^iK wmx f T sir 

^GTT ^ 5p3IWT fl SIT 1) ^'cy^ |1 

f 5?;i?i fi^f^gr tl SIT 

f ^3C ^f5r ^3T^ %T sir 
RTSTT «% ilfw ^ SIX 

iUTT ifru ?rr ^ fw^wr t: srr 

?:T*rT ^ ^ SIT !l ^40 II 

sR^ f w fsfw tr SIT : :- 



G> A. Grierson — The Song of Bijai Mah 

mXK 5T5fJT tr SIT 

f ^ ^ ft ^ 

^T ^3“ % 5Tr 

iiWT ^3 50!%5rr ft ^IT ii it 

?;wT 33“ Kfsisit ti 5rr 

Tif ^ ^ 5T 3>^fenr %r srr 

5:wT %nr %t ^ft 

33 %I ^T 

5e:t^ ^iT^T % ^ 5fT %T *rT II '3®«> II 

3Tfrr ^113 ^ fef3^ f T 3T 

^•pHT it% ifiTsRir tr 3 t 

^3iT 3if ?f}-WT?: tr 3 t 

W?T 3 i3» qF<^WT tr 3T 
3T«T 3^ =1% ’gifgsrm %t 31 ii a 

KTiRT 'Eif^ irc tK^cT^ %r ifT 

3I«T 33 3fe?Tr 33^50 tl 3? 

33f ff 5RT^ 3IW 3f33T fr 3T 

5:wi 3iit tnr ^r^rirfii^T %t 3t 

3rrrr 3tf3 33 313 f^igr ft 3 t ii 'Q^o a 

^ 5f3 irf3 333[f^T f r 3T 

3n§! IT q’fT ^33t%31 %T 3T 

3^1! iriT 335raf fr 3 t 

3Wt ’^’9 ITfT ^ ^Pr3T fr 3T 

?nlt 33?! iffT %rT 33jfeiT fr 3r 8 ii 

5EI3it 313 

TT3T 3tf3 33 f33^ TPpIt %r 3T 

TTW lf3 1I33T tr srr 

TT3T ^333 »TC1 3T?f3 Jgferr % 3T 
3131 9331 333 ^3% tr 3T I! 'Q’^® « 

Si^ ' ' #^_' '' ' '" ' * 

3T3T 333 'ft 3T33 33»t %T 3T 
TWT 313 % 35 ®^ 1R3T tr 3T 
3I3T ^f3 3t ^3!^ 3t33r tr 3T 



G. A. Grierson — The Song of Bijai Mai, 

3OTT ifsf %Wo iriTiJa SEfW^JT^T % *it 
5;wT $^r*T is?:RraT ti 5IT 11 B 

?IffT 3T=??fft5?T ft sn 

5C-WT fcrftw fr WT 
SCOT %W % 5TT 

?If?t 35f % tr 5fT 

3CWT 53^ f* tl 5tT II -s^o a 

'CTfiT t«5T iwt trfft 3?f cTfciT %r srr 

?I??T 1% ft SfT 

?If?T im: "fft -g^fcRIT tr SIT 

^I5RT ipiWT %|^ f r ifr 

5OTT ^iwWT % SIT t^ t 

?:wT gsiPR: %r SR 

w i tgf tr srr 

f ^ m sifsT i tr SR 

w ^ ^ f r SR 

w w ^ tl SR II ®8<> a 

?jHt gri f^lsR tr SR 

SEI^t S^SR WtR ^ tr ^ 

SBSi! ^ sdxT srfeR m fl sn 

^T ^ tr SR 

%T ^tl i STTR TOST ft SR II 'S81 I! 

twT wsR i sRR ti ^r 

twT rIcIT i SRST tl SR 

SRRT tr SR 

sEnit SRR i Tiksi fi^T tr sr 
SE nit srffR i sR?i fr sr ii ■aio b 

SEf^ ^T i SRfl %T 5R 

i srm %isif3SR tr sr 

saSR SEfsjSlf %T SiT 

^sR ^RT 1% si*?^ tr sr 

^ gcii: 1% 5ffi;3T SW^ It sr # -si*!, j 
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^-de: =1 % ?Ens i siTTwf *iT 

%T ^KT i %T 5tT 

KWT ^ f ^ fsrw % 51T 
’Enit ^TIC %K ■i % 5tT 
5 Enit ^ m *w^ fr *11 11 «<» 11 

SEHlt ^ %T? 3rl^5^ i spigf %T ^ 

>B# m %T 5fT 

KWT W fci^^Rt ?:^T f T 3Sr 
i 5fiw iiR3s Pagwr «n: 
twT i 5ITH ^ it ilT II 0 

501® *rw it iit 

3ft{%^ i 58t*mftqT %r *11 
^ ^r?rr ^ st^it srrfi sjif^ it sn 
?RiT ^ f fwilT it 5!T 

^ ^ t si! WW*! it *IT B 'QSO 8 
^ ^ ^ i ifTW ^! it SIT 
5Er^ fwftsfx ^ irt?? 1S7 srtfi 3R%! it «tt 
jfcjiiT fsrasft 15 * 1 ^ %t 5tt 
5 crRT slTrqf! i All int it sit 
xm wtf% ^ sltPrsif it *iT 11 ^sii Q 
3cr«T sR^sjT it srr 

xjtn Ji^i wf?ra\i 5 it SIT 
n! ^fjii itia iw it sfi 
KTSTT im it %Ti^ f ^ !^% it srt 

SITfiT it!% li 4t^siT it SIT 8 9 

stff^ IRW it SIT 
f flflWT it STT 
wi% wffs Jt^srr gs- it ^ 

?IfIT ^tf^ ^ ft W it SIT 

SCWT ^BT ftrs: l^^^lt SIT « 'S’Oi. » 

SOTT ^ t srtfi ’ttr i iftsiiT it sit 
SOTT itfti ’si iurm it bt 
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Tt *rr 

f ^5: XM ^rfe^rr it 

«t5a3C it ’TT II 'sfi.® 11 
f ^5: ^ tut 3f®f «?ft5i» it Jfi 
!tWT :PS51T ^'?*r it ifT 

ItfJT 99-^T itir 

3CWT KK 1^: ^IT wfirtlT it IT 

tgfii <^3Rf^ it sri ii 'a«.i b 

terwt ^tci ^ci «% it ir 
11^1^ it 5IT 

tETt^ ^r%r %K ^5g^% it SfT 
mit ^sre: % irf% %?;t it ^tr 

Nj 

taril %r^ ^ li^T it it ii » 

«T?Rt WTi %rft ^«cio it JtT 
XXfil ^tf^ it Sit 

?n:3RT ^1% %| xrrc}ft ^fttiwr it /it 
feiftit ^it* it m 

fflfttIT ^T II 'c»l l{ 

fciftitIT 5E(W it^t* IT f^tw it IT 

ftfftitIT ^f»K I?! n^*iWT it ‘■^T 
>1 • 

?:TfrT ^fftn ^isr fcn^ itr^t it jit 
tTf ^mit srr^ i it ^tt 
wjft ^5^ % % fcT^Jtt it 51T 11 ’=\« It 

?mT it^ li" ^tcT f%i5n: it *rT 
f^Rir 5R5r^ % w 5TT it 5{T 

fsft^IT tC*I ^IT it 5TT 

tOTT 5^1 % 1*^ 

?EfT5^ Sli' itl W3IWT it *TT 11 '=\<1, If 
!BT^ ^T5f 11? 3151^ ^§tr5- it 5IT 

. 'g»,_ S#'.- : . ■ ■ 

XTJTT 'Ilf JPfir it siT 
g1% iT3t ^ ’5ii?fqrr it ^tt 
iwT ifi iPi^rr iii€t t m 
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'it ^ir ii ii 

i:WT 5ilf ^ ^ SIT it 5tT 
?jRT ?85I11§ 5f5lf^?IT Sfl 

wtfl cfo it *ft 

mrr ^ %% cio ^ str 

IF ^ ^ STT II ^5^1 II 

^ ^1^ 3115! ?Enft 5E;^?n: it ^rr 

C\ 

^ 'll*;! ^3i?awi it 

FTW i ^ it JfT 

^j?TT ftfffi; fvsfK 13§%7 itsg-^gr it jit 
^ flT ?ITft Ff^T ^ JIT II ’S^o B 

'^JTT »fnfi xrtlefiWT it JIT 
'^fir ^tri WfJT IW it JIT 

5inT TJcIJIT i ^Jt^ it JIT 
FPRT ^Ilit WtR 31^ ^SZftJIT it 
FTIRT ^it ^Wt Mi -^nm ^ ilT II 's^u. j 
ifl IRft; ^JUIT it JIT 
Fif uRf Inft: ^fciJiT it JIT 
FTJTT trfife ^|jIT HTfjll it JIT 
JCTJIT ^^ift: ^IJIT ^31^ it Jir 
FWT 1% ^WT it JIT B '=8« II 

^QflT ^1% jrf%JIT it JIT 

5OTT JpUt f ^ JlflJIT it JIT 

FTilT ^fZ W t3I^ ^tfl Jlf^ it JIT 

^ SIT 

3TT3TI ^T© € lil^ JITfl 

FWT §31^1 fil^ fWEfJHJ; 5lf%?IT it ^ 

FWT W JwtjIT it JIT 

^tf% ^ it JIT 

ie^pQ i JfitfeJIT 1*13715 'it IT II 'Sio B 
jfiit 1 w tr 1C 
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wwwr siTf% ^ 3f»fii;5rT fi sit 

%% ^nsi^s SIT 
^rra 51^ sir 

N# 

^SEIT nt W ^fssT ^51^1 Tt SIT II B 

. . .s# , 

SCWT '33' SIT 

figf^ fspfsfis: sif^gr -ft six 

^^T fctgsf %T srx 

■• ' 's» ■■ 

SITSIT ^Trai f^Tftl %% it SIT 11 '=^® II 

sojrr w% 

lEifiT sstr: ^rnra W3 'ft jit 
KTSTT fsuwT 'srnra w^f^sjf s[t 
SITfn Ctlfl it SIT 11 'S^UL 11 

s;TSIT SRift ^ ^fsisiT it SIT 

nI 

ijIfSf 2RT^ WS liigr it SIT 
SCTWI iltcR %% fSETC^T it SIT 

scTfrr urc ^t^ ^ it *it 

lCrRT lIclit'°siT 'it sit II 'C'SO II 

^ITSilT 5:f fi^^I^WT 'ft sit 

SOJTT fsi^ s;% iVfWT it STT 

sasiT '3lt Tnt lf% 311^1 it SIT 

saSTT ^ ISff 5 WIWT 1^ 

lOTT 'Si! ^ 1 % ^ it%f ?;?T it srr B 11 

^TIT itt% '33 "lit ^T ^WT it SIT 

W^sgx iws SI^ it siT 

g^T ^sra srTt% ^^gx it SIT 

wf 5IX Ilf w ^msciwr it SIT 

sTif?: ixi ^T sTSTi it stt a 8 

TTSTT jfl^r % it SIT 

'OTT msm "it ;SIT^ ^ ■ 

^ixfiT ? ^if3 It sit 
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5CWT ^ 

5;t5rt it stt ii ii 

KWT ^ %^xi mfs It i> srr 

5OTT =3^! ^ SIT *IT 

Seim fwsraf SIT 

KTHT t^cl s;=f% ^sgsf s:;EIc?^T ^ ilT 
KWT ^ SIT sir II ^4® B 

^crnT sTtft sir 'it sfi 

sRifs; ^iisrf =it 

sTtft; ^ifa 1% ^^si^ it sfT 

^sgs: seci^ ^sre sRifa it ^ir 

iJiWT ^ spr sfift: it ^ 11 B 

^T5RT s;i% wt SIT it SIT 

KTSTT srsi^ qs^ sit 4^^WT it siT 
SITSIT tli ^rat mv( SIT ¥l^qT it *IT 

^TOT ^siT 1% SJ5IT sTifsra li^r it srr 
KTS7T f%WT s;T 5B0[ 1% ^TW*t l^T it ’ll 11 €.® ® II 
saw ^ w 5TT 5li^r it SIT 
saw ’iq s:t3it sRfs:! iwf^ it sir 
Kun itf^ ^ f ^T fqiJiT it sit 
5OTT snfi 1 % ?iig?; iiwsr 131T it SIT 
^isc %t€ siTfl f ^ fq^sIT it IT fi «.®1 » 
qq-ggi fliilf 13 E;s SIT fifeflT it SIT 

s# ' ■ 

q^sgr «« Slis: € TO TOSITIW it SIT 
5CWT SKIS' ?13^ IlsEiT iftq^T it siT 
sw^T 1% l^r ^ srr 

sewT itfti git ^sn: twrr it it ii e\® II 

tJSRT ifsT %ws 

iifS ^ tTW*i iiftisrr %i sir 

tort gfe ’^nfe ^wsi Rti§s:aT it it 

lOTT ^tfl gt fq^SJT it IT 

5EHTT 1JI% IW SIT tr sn B 4^1 B 
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: - ys. - - 

^oiTT ^ f i 

KWT ^re ^ i^cpcl SIX 

5:TJIT fWT ^ STT 

^am ^ TO 5 tTO 5 ^ sfi 
3;WT felT 'f% 31<T tcf w ft ^ II II 
?:TS=fT fTOI 1%^WT ft ^ 

TOT it ^ tcTStWT ft 5tT 

TOt % ^%! ll^JgiJff ft *IT 
TO ’TTff fTOT ft IT 

TTHT ft^ ^ TO f^giT ft IT II II 
W^^EiT ^lM335ifr ft IT 

s» ■ ' , 

fiHT ^ yfmi tuff 3i?T tr IT 
Itot % w fsf^ii^r fr 5fr 
W^T ^ ftUT^WT IT IT 

tifi; iRiff i TO?:iT ft 5TT II 4.^® II 
TrnT ^ ttt ^[UTT fr ir 

TOIT '3l! =3^3% ft SIT 

^Tfrr TOfii snfro ft sit 

?IflT tit 151% f TOT ftTOT ft SIT 
TO JifiSIT ITTO 1% %T SIT I! It 
TOIT %T^ ^3? TO fTOWr % STI 
TOTT tit irit TO SIT TO^r fr sit 
%l!% ^ TO TOTI ff IWT fr IT 
i^^T fti isit f %f fisTO tr srr 

igi WT3T %%! stl^ f%l?r % SIT II 5.8® 8 
SITOT fttl TOIT %RSf t^3?T ff IT 

si ■ 

WWTO IT tl SIT 11 W f T SIT 
TO TOT % %’ 5:1%! UTOR flTO:®!! %T SIT 
TO TO TO IgTO fl STT 
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ft *11 

^:'mT ^ ti 5n 

5t;i5FfT ^ W5 :t Tfte^WT %T 5rT II tl®, 11 

%r *11 

% ira!% f r *iT 

51 : % w*n^» iiJTfoRiT %r *rr 

srhistt tr *rT 

*;wT %T iiT 11 tin II 

*;T»Tr ^?(*r*igf tr STT 

?;TnT itJs: §55*1 5 e;i% %t it 

■?;tot i?3r §% qfwraf IT *rT 
:tTOT %it% 53^ F^isr it 5)t 

fflf^ Sfxlf ftfftfl^IT IT *rT II <1^® 111 

q't wffi §1 ^^?t5e; %i *iT 

t(% ?iw f^iT ^r«f53’^ir i\ it 
* 7T i?;wT ill iF ®fr 

If# ifTf^ :3§- 5BM STT l\ *1T 

H# f^5T; ifTt jftlftm iF STT €^111 

*;iflT ITf^ f =1*; f^§5TT it *IT 

n# €H 5rit'“ ^tpffT i?rwr it *iT 

*;TflT §% ^TH *IT TOW it iTT 

3tTW ^ffl 31% WTH *IT M5I1T it IT 

KTfIT llfl 53^ f fr itT 11 d'S® II 

^CTifTTlwtl %5r“ fl^l niw %T *IT 

itir % IT WTIT *IT WWT IT siT 

5CTJfT 3ff fl=^^ 131% 11 W it *1 

__ j<*> 

^TJTT 111 3ra giflW IT •TT 
^flT 13r€T TOfl 5E^*!lf51T it IT 11 C'QlIll 
iJlT Sfft: 3=lfc 1T®% TPTTOT it IT 
ri^l If^T 1 37CT 3^ *tl“ It SIT 
3OTT %rc TOST lief! ^ll$15 %T SIT 
% IT f 15C imr ti sfi 
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??T 5ftf% fr 5fT 11 11 

%n ^ % sn 

5;T5Rrr ^ w%crT 5[t 

?;wT sn! srrg ^ 

?:u=iT w «t*iWT 1(1% ®rr 
%r1^ ^ ^^irsiT 'ft ®iT II e'en. II 

^iff -Hfci^iT it *rr 

it *jt 

* ' ■ JSjj ' 

irte^T % 3K? f^I% IT 5IT 
5CWT iTO If?; 11% ‘§m: i"?:!! it *it 
5:Tfr[ it *iT 11 II 

^T =31'“ fi^i^?mt 511 
TTiTT %Tfl 37 qfllftm it IT 

^HTT qiiqf % 1% jvfeftii^cqr it it 
K tSRT lt% tl°' ^QSiT wm ^qqT ^ 51T 
qq^T ^?fq5f «iti'“%Tift T§f%qT it it b mu, ii 
=OTT ?cRT wm ^?:t 151% it 51 
wft t% i«5r iifiL^iiT it^5^^ 

IITJTT ^f5I %% 5EW ^w:5fgf ft 5|T 

^fll 51M %f=ft =3'g5ct it ^T 

?:T=RT lf% t%t qm qillft^T it 5IT II \o ® o I! 

=j;T5iT ITftf 3^ 5BW qT IffiqT % IT 

?;t5=it ifq %q^ iTq5i|7r?:sf} i^qr it *1 
iqqT qiiqf i $% i^qi it 5it 
IITSIT IM 13% iftqqr it sir 

?:TRT %% ITfsi Sfajft^iT ^T 5fT II II 

?HTT i|fqf t% fqi3qr% m 

^T«T qtTi^T % JTCl f%l^% % SIT 
?;t5it ifi5f! iw % 1% T % qT 

5:T«T %Tf% =1^ 31313 ifiqf Hsraf % *1 
SUIT ?cI3r 313 l^fT iq% % 3T I! \o\« jl 
JTWT =e3T 3f% ift: 1T% 3T fe^T IT 3T 
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CT?IT %% %2r ^ *11 

%3T ?fTf^ %T STT 

t«f% «TO5T*r % ®ri 
?OTT 5Et?:^ % flat’i" % 5fT II \«\yi II 
xxm w^fcrai -f t ^rr 

?:i37T ^ ?if%5iT arc^ %t ^tt 

^WT saiii %T *IT 
?;wT wf?:5iT ^Tir^T ^^farsr^ %t *rt 
KTOT srsiolT Wlit IT m II \o^o W 

aEjfnr %Tf% ^ tr sfi 

artfsT^ tr^zfsraT tr 5rT 
aiTarr f % *it 

^HariNaigw SfWf WT % 5IT 

^aTT ^f?; f%ii a?« 5fT %i an ii ii 

aiaTT ^ifir ^fi^r wht?:?! % an 

anni an^c f^5T % an 

a:mT igcR: it an 

aiTiTT ^Tfe ^ n^aiwr ii an 
aiTnr aiTsfi anf^^ €r an IIA*^® « 

ajaiT ^ i ■fi aJT 

aiTafr ?Rai%f gnfe % an 

^jqT wfiar! sinfe % an 

anan nTfT %ftii?^sn IT an 

aian ^ ni a;T5^T a?Tfn^ ’n^r arm \ ''^yL I 
aiaii wif ( Mit ^n’lfon % air 

aian aTari?§ nafsf arsjfainr % air 
anaiT frjifai^aqR;^ % arr 

i:ian %f% ^3“ arinJi araiaft ^^r it an 
anan ma: $cfs arni w^ainf in | 

aoan sRifgl ^31?: nasr % an 
anan iifci^ i ^tfean % air 
aian 5^ wm ’n^ai laii ir ^ 
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scwT ?eili it *jt 

^UTT /gftf 3[T^ 3ISCJft il 5TT B \° 8*1. a 

^WT ?fiT# ii 

?:TfiT ^ifir ti ^5:wr if t stt 
?J?TT f ^ SFTTft ?frrfe. % 5|T 

xm ^li' ?:T5n iwwr % ^tt 
5jfn[ %Tfl; f^^rfersf? it ^it li \»!i.<» ii 

%W^ ^ *11 

f 'fJT 1^” ?Ttf^ m ?fwr *fT 
WW^T lTf% ifJT?; f^^RIfT WT SIT 
KTflT tRTf^ ?TT^ f%5;?T IT <TT 

?;TfIT ^ ti %T 5JT B II 

JEITW $% WTWJf ^ JT^ iT STT 

|^5CT JJSR! gsfeWT % *fT 

?;TiRT 5TTfii 5ri9 %rCT sikwr it sit 
?;t!ht snfi wPfsif it sit 

xmr ^T^: stt ^^Pim % sn: » \o<o a 

s:t?tt ^ sn f^fWT % SIT 

s;THT g>fT f5T€% TtilSIWT %T SIT 

?;T?TT SIT ^cTTCl ’^5^ IT siT 

?;mT fci^ € sisif^T % SIT 

5:srs; wsigf 'it m B ^“^ 11 . a 
sasTT if% ^ fwiit xT^m IT 
5e:t?it ifti vn 

3CWT f ^ s;T i IT^^ ^ SIT 

sn«T ^Tisi ^ iiWT t: SIT 

TCTSTT fsicl^ ?:fsraf ^ SIX II ^^o'So n 

^agr ^ sRT ^ SIT 

;■ 'x#' j* ' ' 's* 

srg wm Tm ?i>t? % it sn 

..HAl ■ ^:; 

srrsTT 'i9W^ *tg^ fr sn 

?:tsit «f% wrfw m 3i^^% srr 
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?;tw[ ^ ^ SIT It II 

wrar ^asi % str 

’OiTT ti t sfT 

a;WT %3 WT ■g;gsf JTsrgT ^ STT 

$ SIT 

wgw W % WK» wsiw! ^T SIT II \°’=® 

s;HTT trfci ^ ^ srsi^f sn 

a:Tsir sisc ^^s:t ^ sit 

scmr wtfsT %Rf ^HSI ^CIWT ^ SIT 

?J5RT llT^ ^ iras sn ^511 IT SIT 
SCTSTT 3r?t ^T SRTC^ CTS; ^SI^ t: SIT II H 

SITSTT sr'gTTT ^ six 

ii IT^ ^ taiWT t: SIT 
^5e: 5Rt% sirfc- "it sit 
s;tstt jfrt^siT ^ ?:=fi 'm w^r ^ sn 
s^m is: ^ SIT 11 \»i£.® B 

5HTS?t 5^ i sici?T ’Slil^! ^ SIT 

?iTfl! %T3E?iT iliif m^si aiffegT % sit 
aiTSTT lf%siT WS ’^l^i i'T siT 
3CT«T fwi ST^ ^ SIT 

ajJTT ^S7 l?I%f i aittw iT SIT II II 

scTSTT i ^far li ^f^siT t sn 

*V "^S .__ •'N,, . ■ _•■ 4H« i» '’•S 

^ISWT ’51^ ^WSI SIT ^SSIT SC SIT 

sctSTT ife ^i fsg^T%s|?f|r??l^ilT 

■ . [ ^i, : * ■ : 

saHT ^'tflSIT TT’f sRsi ^ SIX B \\‘><> B 

5ff % ^ SIT 3BTTS ^ SIT 
STSTT 5ns: i SIT 
’5ra^ '3EIW sgT^HlT i SIT 

SCTSIT ^it 5131^ ?:fiigf ^ 

SCTSRT % SEW ^ ^ ilT B \\®1 I 

SCWT t^sc i ITOWT #3^“^ iTT 
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5CT??T 'S'ff 'l'ST*r ^ SIT 

tift iisrr si5if^ ^ SIX 

^ftsrar! sn ^?:fejgT ^ 

?IJ?T tuft: w( 5at*wfcisiT ^ SIT II II 

?iiiT tift: srr’gliiwT ^ ^T 

^55311 % 1% STf K SIT 

IN^T ^Tfe silft”' t STT 

371 t SfT 
TIflT 5^si? felJSTT ^ m II ?,\\aL II 
SiTTIT Agf^ ^ ^>WfcI3fT ^ 

JCTilT 'gftl ^^T % 'TOSTT t gT 
«1srg! ^iw! 3icigr ^firs:# ^ sit 
3;tht 'ftft: gTfsrgf in 

TOTT f^3i fsRiTs: t gr ii ii 

3I3RT fgr^TfftgGTlg^: ^ sn 

3I3RT grw ^srTJigi ssisfsg gggi iir 
3PRT gtf% 3T^ ^"tsmfgwT t: sit 
iftgf gggii ^ gr^ gig ^If^T ^ sn 
mi ^ |gi3T fgsigT ^ SIT II 1! 
ifsTw! sniT 3Il^s ^ ifT 

j^%T f^sg tgiT fgit ^gf^rgr t sn 
grin 3w % ggit^ ^ sn 
^T 3IH % ggif% 4^1^ ^ SIT 

mr g'tf^ fg^gi € gr ii ii 

WT%T giw gt%% w gfi^giT t gr 
mi giH % fes^ t^gr r gr 
me 13m %gig ’51%% gT 
mT ii! fgR %% %[it gwwT ^ sn 
mi Ilf ^ m % ggf % sn a g 

fgniT HP^ % ggfgg! % gr 

mT ’fggr gi mlii t%t t gr 
^gni: ^ ^ f%?F gi gfgisgi^ti: ' ^ v ■r^'':::::::::^^^^^^ 

1%! 
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TRAlSrSLATIOF. 

Inyocation. 

I iiiYoke tlie god of tMs place and eartli,'^ and tlie Tillage god : 
tlien I invoke tlie feet of my mother, and of my spiritxial preceptor. 
Next I invoke the Brahm of the village, (5) and the siin god Siiriij 
Mai, whose lamp is burning every day. I invoke Mother Ganges, whose 
water flows in a clear stream. I invoke the five Pandavas, (10) and the 
heroic Hannman.f Again I invoke the goddess Dnrga : O goddess, be 
thou a help to my throat as I sing this song. 0 goddess, if any letters 
are forgotten, bring them together nnin])er by nnmber. (15) Then vdll 
I invoke the god GoraiyaJ of Delhi and the Miisalman saint Snbhan Gir.§ 

With what shall I honour, the god of this place and earth, the 
village god, the feet of my mother, (20) and of my spiritual preceptor, 
the Brahm of the village, Siiruj Mai, Mother Ganges, the five Paada- 
vas, (25) Haniiman, Dnrga, Goraiya of Delhi, and Siibhan Gir. 

With oblations will I honour the god of this place and earth, 
(30) and with grain the village god. With my ten nails (f. e., with 
reverently joined hands) will I honour my mother s feet, and wdth 
yellow cloth my spiritual preceptor s. With incense will I honour the 
Brahm of the village, and wdth a stream of milk SiirnJ j\Ial, (35) 
with cakes II will I honour Mother Ganges, wdth a golden brahmanicai 
thread the five Panclavos, and with sweetmeats of clarified butter the 
heroic Hamimaii. With a castrated goat will I honour tlie goddess 
Durga, with a sheet Goraiya of Delhi, (40) with a fowl Subhan Gir. 

Then will I call upon the name of Bam. Now -will I sing the ballad 
of the prince, O gentlemen, liear attentively. 

Tim Ballad. 

Up rost^*|[ Ijlueen (45) saying ' hear me, O Cluilliki my maid 

E w a conmam eOiuponud, TOeaniiijf?' ‘ place.’ 

f m tha text is long form of which a provincialism for 

f (xoraiya of Delhi is the God worshipped by Bnsadhs and other low-iatato 
tril>os, Soriili of tlie Hogs are vsacrificed to him. 

§ I have been nimble to ideutfiy this saint. 

11 ftaf , instT. of fljBrai which ia lonfr form of 

«|| This ia the literal tr**""^*^*™ and is so carried out rliroiigimnt- 

the translation of the poenu Tbo compound, however, inoana idiomatically * to 
speak up.’ It does not mem that the person speaking aotaally got up to speak. 
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servant.*' Up rose Queen Maina saying, ^ Husband, bear my words.f 
Our daughter has become fit for marriage. Go forth into the coun- 
try, and have search J made for a spouse for her.’ (50) King Bawan 
Suba§ went away, and sat in his audience- chamber, and the proud 
Bawan Siiba thus spake, ‘ Hear, O well-read Pandit, my daughter is 
ready for marriage. (55) Take with you a barber’s |1 lad, go forth 
into the country, and search for a bridegroom, 0 Pandit, take money 
with you, and go forth and search. Searcli for a house worthy of 
my house, (60) and search for a boy worthy of my child. Search 
for a co-father-in-law worthy of a co-father-in-law.’ On hearing** tlieso 
words the Pandit took money, and a barber lad (65), and went forth to 
the south country, but he found not a boy worthy of Tiiki.ff He searched 
unsuccessfully in the east country, and in the north. He ran to many 
cities and returned, (*70) but found not a bridegroom wmrthy of Tilld. 
Then he went to Bawan’s audience hall, and there the barber lad bowed 
iowJJ and made obeisance. The Pandit blessed him, and up rose the 
proud Bawan Suba and said (75) ^ Tell me the news about the boy.’ ‘ O 
king, I have wandered to and from many cities, but, lo, your daughter 
has been born an enemy to you. Nowhere have I found a boy worthy 
of her ? (80) On hearing this, up rose the proud Bawan Suba and 
said ; ^ Go to the west country, to the city of Ghunghun, there is there a 
great Mug and a boy worthy of Tilki.’* (85) On hearing this the Pandit 
went to the city of Ghunghun, into the king’s audience-hall. Up I’oso the 
Brahman Pandit and said, ^hear my humble petition. §§ (90) Your 

majesty has two sons, I would see the goods which your Majesty has 

# lit a barber’s wife, long form of which is feni. of 

* a barber.* Women of tliis caste are much used as domestic servants, and are evon 
indispensable at ceremonies, suck as marriages, &c. 

I is a feminmc long form of ‘ a word.* Tins form gives a 

diimnntive sense, something like, ‘ my clear little word*. 

j is preterite conjunctive, in the rare sense of an Imperative. It is 

from a/ WlPSW, the causal form of \/ 

§ This is evidently the name of the king, bnt there- appears to be some confu- 
sion with the fifty -two Subils mentioned in the woli-kaowu Allai and Rudai. 
j| In arranging a marriago a barber is the recognized negotiator. 

«{[' is here used, in common gender, to signify ‘child*, it refers to the 

king’s daughter.' 

t# is locative of which is long foiaii of which is tJie 

verbal noun, of •/ ‘ ln»r’. 

ft The name of tbe Prinooss. 

incleol. participle of s/ to bow. 

§1 as before noted Is dimintitive. 
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for sale/'^ On hearing this, up rose king Gorakh Singh and said, 
^ Hear, nij son, Randhir. (95) Tell the damsel Hemija to bring the 
prince/ Up 3*ose Randhir the Ohhattri, ^lear 0 damsel Hemija, 
(100) bring now the prince/ The damsel Hemija brought him, and 
the well-read Pandit inspected him, and was satisfied, f ‘ O king, how 
much TilakX jou take for the prince/ (105) Up rose king Goraldi 
Singh and said, ‘ Hear, 0 well-read Pandit, nine hundred thousand will 
I take as a Tilak, six hundred thousand as a dowry, § four hundred 
thousand at the ceremony of Dudr puja^\\ (110) three hundred thousand 
when the prince puts on bis saci'ed thread, and two hundred thousand 
at the cereinony of Icanh-wdrf.% On these conditions, O Pandit, will I 
give the piince in marriage’. On hearing this, the Pandit returned 
to the castle in the mountains, (115) hito the audience chamber of his 
king. Up rose the well-read Pandit and said ^ 0 king, hear my petition. 
There is a co-father-in-iaw w”orthy of you as co-father-in-law. There is 
a boy worthy of your child, (1;20) There is a house worthy of your 
house, but ho asks for mai\y rupees. He asks for a Tllah of nine 
hundred thousand, for a do\vi‘y of six, for four at the ceremony of 
dudr pujil, (125) for three when the prince puts on the sacred thread, 
and for two at the ceremony of IcanJucdni On hearing these words, 
O king, I agreed to the terms, and eight da3"s hence I fixed as the 
day for the wedding/ (130) Up rose the proud king Bawan Siiba 
and said. ^ Hear, 0 nw son Manik Okand. Open quickly the treasury 
and seiid an invitation'^-^ to some of the brotherhood. Load carts with 
provisions. (Id5) Tighten the pad on Bhawariinan the e]ephaut,ff 
mount him. and go to the land of Ghiinghun. There offer the Tilak 
for the prince/ Hearing these words Prince Manik Ohand departed, 
(140) and went till he reached the laud of Giiunghuu. He arrived 

^ ia goods for sale. Here it refers to the king’s m a iTiagon hie son. In 

certain eastes, in which if is tlhlieull to iind a fit hnshaud for a girl, a high price is 
paid to ili(3 parents of a suituhie higv, to induce tlieni to eonseufc t'o the inamage. 
This price is inado up of various items, viz.^ the Tiiah &c., mentiuned fiirtkei' on, 

f ig long form of * satisfaction/ 

i TIjo TUtik is the price paid to hridegroom, on the eofctlement of thc^ niarriage. 

§ The present given to th© bridegroom after the marriage, on leaving the 
bride’s house. 

i| Tl^e ceremony of welcoming th© bridegroom at the bride’s honso. 

f The ceremony of prt‘scnting a loiu-cloth (kanhdwarj to the boy*I>ridcgrooni. 
The name is derived from hijuihd, a shoEldor, bccaase at the time of gift, it is laid 
on the shouWer of the recipient. 

m ^ means, in Bliojpur! * invite/ The Maithil form is 

ff is long form, of a male elephant, 

XI lit ' lay upon the prince's (head)/ the technical term for the ceremony. 
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at the king’s doorway, and saith king Gorakh Singh, ^ Hear, my son 
Randliir Chhattri, (145) the Tilah of the prince has come, haste 
and make the necessary preparations. Quickly give them sliarbat^ 
and inquire as to what will be a lucky time for the marriage.’ 

He called a well-read Pandit, (150) ‘ 0 Pandit, hear my words. 
Haste and look for a lucky time.’ Up rose the well-read Pandit and 
said, ‘ 0 king, now is an excellent lucky time ; haste and offer the 
filah,' (155) Up rose now Randhir Chliattri and said, ^ Prince Manik 
Chand, hear me, come now within the courtyard, and haste to offer the 
lilaJc. 

Knar Bijai^ sate himseK down, (160) with some of his relai;ions 
and Manik Ohand, and now arose the (sound of) marriage songs. They 
now commence to olfer the M and behold, it o.fferc‘d. (165) 
They then all went into the outer hall, and in excellent maimer w^ere 
called to dinner. f The whole assembly ate and drank and became 
ready. Excellent was tbe manner in which they %Yere ready. The 
eighth day was the one fixed for the rwedding (at the bidde’s house), 
(170) and Manik Chand returned to his palace. 

Up rose king Gorakh Singh and said, * Hear, my son Raii-dhir 
Chhattri, send invitations abroad, and in excellent manner make ready 
the wedding procession.’ (175) On hearing these words he invited 
many of his brotherhood, and in excellent manner made ready the marriage 
procession. In excellent maimer did king Gorakh Singh the mighty 
prince, make ready the procession and set out.J (180) They arrived 
at the country of the fortress in the mountains, and Gorakh Singh 
sent news of his arrival. * Ho watchman, hear ; go to the King’s 
audience chamber and tell him (185) that the procession of the monarch 
has come.’ The news reached the king,§ and then said Bawan Siiba, 

* Hear, 0 my son Manik Chand ; in excellent marmer escort tlie proces- 
sion, (190) to the fortress of JirliuL’ On hearing these words 
Chand escorted the procession and caused them all to enter the fortress, 

^ This is the name of the prince, who was the boy-briclegiMom, 
t is the snmmoniag to dinner, equivalent to the English, ‘Dinner m 
served, my Lady/ of the fashionable novel. 

J This marriage procession is the one in which the hoy-bridegroom is carried iii 
state to the bride’s house for the wedding ceremony. After the ceremony the parry 
return with like pomp leaving the bride with her parents. When the bride, is 
old enough for the consummation of the marriage, she is fetched in a amiiiar 
manner to the bridegroom*s house. This last ceremony is calied the ymind^ and 
will be referred to later on in the poem. See w. 777 and ff. 

,§ is a contraction of the weak genitive temixmfclon and of the pro- 
nominal adverb here. 
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and there lie imprisoned (195) Then was tlie kicky time 

(for the marriage). They tied the prince’s (i. e., the boy bridegroom’s) 
horse under a Mm tree, sent for some of the brotherhood (of the bride), 
and ill excellent manner the marriage takes place. (200) But all the 
rest of the marriage procession they imprisoned. Then up rose king 
Bawaii Siilia and said, ^ Hear, 0 my son Manik Chaiid, put fetters on 
their legs, load their loins with chains, (205) and hammer spikesf under 
their nails.’ Lo, to this condition did Manik Chand bring them. 

In the meantime the prince- bridegroom had entered the marriage 
shrinej where there was an image of the goddess Dnrga. How at this 
time the horse (of the prince which had been tied up under the Him 
tree) thonght witliin himself, (210) ^ O goddess Dnrga, hear me. Ai’t 
tlion the guardian deity of the Prince’s childhood ? All the rest of his 
marriage ])roeession has Bawan cast into jail.’ Behold, the horse cuts his 
heel ropes with his teeth, (215) he ent§ all his heel ropes. Then he 
went to the marriage canopy, wdiile the prince was inside in the 
shrine. 

How the honso wdiiks to him, and says, ^ Hear Prince Bijai. (220) 
All the rest of the procession Ixatli Bawan Siiba enticed into the fortress 
of JirhuL Onl^" (yourself) one little giusshopper has escaped. Yon are 
a fool to stay here. Leap upon my back, and ride away.’ (225) The 
Prince leaped upon Ids bat‘k, and the horse Hichelihal iiew into the air,|| 
between the earth, and sky. In the midst he described a circle. The 
horse ti^avorsed tiie te,n countries, (230) and a-rrived at the city of Ghnn- 
ghiiii. In this way di<l the inarriage of the Prince take place, 

^ I. he iniprisuned the prucesriioii, but not the bridegroom. TJie cause of 
this seemingly inexplicable Jiet of treachery is the feeling of recenge which the 
Rajput felt tiuvards the unm who laid given his son in marriage. The giving a sou 
in marriage is looked upon ns a great compliment, and as laying the father of t-ho 
bride under a heavy obligaiiun. To this feeling Uorakh Singh added by dema-Uiling 
an exorbitant price for his .son, knowing well that Uawaii Subd must give ii, us t lierc 
was !io other niumuu’cabie boy lit for the bride. By imprisuning the foridigroom s 
father Btiwun »Subifc in the iimi place grutiiied his feeling of rovtmgo, anti in the 
second piece got a. husband for Ids daughter thr uoihiag. 

t in li jHg foimi of ‘u, or ' spike.’ 

I The is the shrine in which the married couple kueol beftu’e the 

tutelary deithjs of their houses, on the conclusion of the -marriage cereinony. The. 
reader may be rmnimled that both bride and bridegroom were absolute children, 
incapable of niidijraiamling what was going on. The prince, in fact, was too young 
to ronicnibcr in after years wdiat had hapi'ieued. 

§ WIW the Hindi mW is froquoncly ti!:5ed as the 

iatfcor half of an intensive compound in Bhojpuri, 

l| LiL left the solid earth, m a repetitiou of without much meaning. 
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ISTow tlie prince’s sister-in-law* Sonmati was sitting tliere, and Iier 
eyes fell upon the horse. She became mad with rage, f (235) and up 
she rose and said ^ Hear, thou colt Hichchhal, what has happened to the 
procession ?’ Hear LadyJ Sonmati, said Hichchhal, ‘ The whole pro- 
cession is in jail.’ (240) Up rose Sonmati and said, ‘ 0 Hichclihal, what 
kind of corpse haye you hung to yourself ?’ 

(Here there is a pause dtiring which the horse tells the story to Son- 
mati.) 

So Sonmati was fain to take the prince and console herself with 
him, — the one little grasshopper of the family. 

After hearing all these things, (24:5) the Piince became twelve years 
older, § and one day he went into his father’s garden, where the young 
boysjj were playing tip-cat.1[ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (250) ‘0 
boys, hear my little word. I also would play tip-cat with yon.’ Up rose 
a young boy and said, ‘ Hear, Prince Bijai, you are the king of the 
city.’ (255) Up I’ose Piince Bijai and said, ‘ In boys’ sport, what kingship 
is there ? As a shopkeeper’s lad plays, so also "would I play tip-cat.’ 
‘Hear, 0 Prince Bijai, (260) in our play there will be abuse and quarrel- 
ing.** * * §§ If the Lady Sonmati hear, she will (kill us, and) fill our skins 
with cha:ff.’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Boys, trouble not yoiu'seif 
about this, (265) I will answer for that.’ ‘ Then bring your cat, and 
we will play mth you.’ Away went Prince Bijai, (270) to the Led 
DarwdjdW ‘ Hear, 0 sister-in-law Sonmati, I want a cat and stick.’ 

‘ Hear, O Prince Bijai, what play is there in a cat for you ? (275) Play 

you at gambling, or on the chmipar.'%% When the Prince heard these %vords> 
be went inside the Ldl Barivdjd and stretches a sheet over himself from 
head to foot. He forswears food and water, (280) ‘ as long as, O sister 
in-law, a cat is not ready for me.’ On hearing these words, she says, 

* She was wife of Eancihir who had been imprisoned mth his father and the 
rest of the procession in Jirhnl. 

f is insfcr. of which is long form of ‘ rage.* 

X Lit. Sister-in-law. 

§ I. e., since hearing this story twelve years elapsed, or else fcinio passc'd, and 
the prince becanio twelve years of age. The first interpretatiou is borne out by 
verso 385, and the second by verso 504, 

II is long form of ‘ young.* 

«f is a game closely resembling the English ‘ tip-cat,* except that tiio 

opponent attempts to catch the * cat * while it is in the air. 
m 31 is long form of 31^1; * quarrelling.’ 
ft The name of a part of Ms palace wMch had red doors. 

XX is long form of ‘ a yearning.** 

§§ Chaupar is the board or cloth divided into four portions on which the game 
called ^achisi is played. 
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‘ Hear, 0 damsel Hemiya, go to Knsahar (the blacksmitli’s) shop, and 
quickly call him here.’ (285) Away went the damsel Hemiya to the 
blacksmith’s shop. ‘Hear, 0 Kusahar the blacksmith. Queen Sonmati 
calls you. On hearing these words (290) Husahar went to the principal 
chamber in the female apartments, and his eyes fell (on Sonmati) before 
him. ‘ 0 Lady, what fault have I committed, for never yet have I been 
called by you. To-day why have you called me ? (295) 0 Lady, quickly 
give your order.’ ‘ Hear, O Kusahar the blacksmith, the Prince is the 
support of my life. For his sake have I been patient, for he is the one 
grasshopper remaining in the family. (300) He it is who refuses food 
and water. Quickly make him ready a cat.’ Away went Kusaliar the 
blacksmith, to where Prince Bijai was. Reverently he makes saluta- 
tion, (305) ‘ Wliat kind of cat does your Highness want ?’ ‘ 0 gods ! I 

want a cat of eighty maunds, and a staff of eighty-foui’, and in eight 
days must you make it ready.’ On healing these words, (310) Kusahar 
the blacksmith went home, and began to send for all his acquaintances 
and family. He invites all his friends and rektions, and the cafsting of 
the cat began. They all set to work casting the cat and club, (315) 
but the cat could not be made ready by them. All the friends and 
relations van away. Away ran Kusahar the blacksmith, for the eat was 
not made ready. Kusahar loft his house and goes along. (320) On 
the way he moots Bikramajit.* ‘ Hear, 0 Kusahar the blacksmith, into 
what difficulty hive you fallen, that you are running away from here.’ 
‘ The chief man of the town is the Prince, (325) and he it is tliat 
asks for a cat to be made ready, a cat of eighty maunds, and a staff of 
eighty-foiii-. Ho wants the cat made ready in eight days, and it is not 
so. If Prince Bijai hear of it, (330) on this account he will (kill me 
and) fill my skin with chaff. On this account I ran away.’ Up rose 
Bikramajit and said. ‘ Como along to your shop, and haste and blow 
up the furnuco.’ (335) Bikramajit preceded him home, and Kusahar 
returned. Bikranuijit touched the eat and staff, and behold they w'oro 
made ready. Away went Kusahar the blacksmith (340) to where Prince 
Bijai was. ‘ Hoar, O Prince Bijai, the cat is now ready.’ On hearing 
these woi'ds the prince went to Kusahar’s sho]!, (345) and inspected the 
cat and the siuiT. Ho rotarned to the Lai Darivaja, to the altar-platform 
of the goddess Diirga. ‘ Hear, thou goddess Durgii. 0 mother, thou 
hast been the guardian deity of my childhood. (350) 0 mother, trustino- 
in thee have 1 laid this taskf upon myself. Mother, I am going to play 
tipcat. Mother, give thou strength to my arm.’ Prince Bijai went off 

* Tifcmmaditya survives in popular memoiy as a great onolianter still Kving 

ill ret 

t liit* eoviarecl my limd with this net. 
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to where tlie young boys wore playing, (355) and liis cat and 
staff. When they saw binpi they consnltationt and said, "Yon 
first play against ns.' On bearing these words the Prince leaped into 
the field (360) and began to play against the young boys. He caught all 
their cats on the bop, and then came bis turn to play. All the boys 
went into the field. He called the goddess Dnrga to his memory (365) 
" 0 Dnrga, be my help,’ and now the piince stxikes his cat with the club. 
All the boys who happened to be . in front of it, stood senseless (with 
the wmdi caused by it). The cat fell to the ground eighty kos distant. 
(370) The boys began to consult together, and ran away. Up rose 
Prince Bijai and said, " Hear, you base-born boys, I played against you. 
(375) Why do you not play against me ?’ On heoring these words, up 
rose one little boy and said, " Hear, 0 Prince Bijai, He who has such 
strength in his arms, (380) hisj father is at this very time in prison, and 
so is his brother. Had yon been born in a shopkeeper’s house, you 
would now be supporting yourself weighing§ goods. But you were born 
from a Chhattri’s womb. (385) You are now twelTe years oid.|| Shame 
on your life. It was at your marriage that they were imprisoned. ’®5f 
When the Prince heard these words, he threw away his staff across the 
riyer Yamuna, (390) went home, and draws a sheet over liimseif from 
head to foot. 

Up rose the lady Soninati and said, * Hear, 0 Damsel Herniya. His 
Highness went to play tip-cat ; (395) liaK an hour more than a watch of 
the day has passed. He will get ill*^' if he does not get something to 
eat.’ Herniya went to where the prince lay with his sheet drawn over 
him from head to foot. Up rose the Damsel Herniya and said (400) 
" Your Highness, it is time to wash your teeth, ff to bathe in the Ganges, 
to worship the goddess, and to eat food.’ Up rose prince Bijai and said, 
" (405) Herniya, then will I brush my teeth, when you tell me tlie name 
of my father and of my brother.’ Up rose the Damsel Herniya and said 
"Prince, this thing your Highness’s sister-in-law kiiows.’ (410) Away 
went the damsel Herniya to where was the Lady Somnati, and saw her 

^ "Mdderi. 

f is long form of 

{ for is an Tinnsnal form in Bhojiriri. It is nioro common in 

Magalii, In Bhojpuri it lias only been noted south of tiie Ganges. 

§ is long form of " the bar of a scale*. 

i| Cf. note to vers© 245. 

ijl' is potential passive. 

is the disease resulting from not eating at the proper time, 
ft is a tooth-brush, is the ceremony of. brushing the teeth. 
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in front of lier. Up rose tlie Lady Sonmati and said, ^ Hemiya. How 
is liis Highness?* •* (415) Up rose the Damsel Hemiya and said, 

Lady, how can I say how his Highness is ? The prince is speaking evil 
words. He is asking the name of his father and of his brother/ 
(420) Sonmati went taking with her a vessel of water, and a tooth- 
brush. She took with her cow’s milk and a bundle'^ of Magahi betel, 
(425) and went to the Ldl Barivdjd, where prince Bijai was sleeping, 
and stood by his head. ‘ Arise, prince, brush thy teeth, and bathe 
in the Ganges. (430) Drink a vessel of cow’s milk and chewf a bundle 
of Magahi betel. Give up the anger in your heart. (435) You are 
the support of my life ; for you my whole day passes. Bor your sake 
have I been patient.’ U|) rose prince Bijai and said, Sister, I will 
eat food and drink water, J Avhen you tell me my father’s name. What 
happened to my brotlier ? ’ (440) ‘ When you were yet in your mother’s 
woinb,§ your father died. The day that you w’^ere born, was the day 
on which my husband (your brother) took me to his house || and on the 
same day your brother (my husband) died.’ (445) When he heard this 
he said, ‘ If you were not my sister-in-law, I would strike even you on 
the head and kill you. Sister-in-law, my father went to my wedding, 
and now he is siiftering in prison. (450) Sister-in-law, my brother 
•went to my -^veddiiig, and now he is suffering in piison. My wife’s 
father’s name is Ba\N'au Suba, and it is he wdio has put them in prison.’ 

When Sonmati heard these words (455) she began to weep bitterly, 
and ■went into the female apartments, where her friends and companions 
'SkVere. * Hear my Mends and companions, the prince went to play 
tip-cat. (460) Who has wakened up the wasp ?^ Friends, the prince 
remembers his father and his brother. He is going into liis enemy’s 
country. Tell mo what I am to do to prevent it. How shall I cause 
the prince to forget (465) Up rose her Mends and companions and 
said, * Friend, put anklets on your legs, and on every hail' plait a pearl. 
Take unto yourself the sixteen charms of a woman ; make and spread a 
bed, (470) and go and catch the prince’s arm,’ She took unto herself 
all the clianns, and went into the Ldl Bcmvdjd^ where prince Bijaiya was 
sleeping. She caught the prince by the arm, (475) * Prince, come with 

• is a bundle of 2D0 leaves of betel for olio'w'mg. 

t Tlio v'" *chainph from the noise made by the teeth. 

The same root is also used for cutting grass with a sickle for a like reason. 

$ Lit. I will eat from food to water. 

is li>ng form of *womb*. 

11 The ceromoiiy of Gaund referred to in verse Vl9» 

*1 4. c. Ms fiery nature. 

•* v' = Hindi */ 
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me to tlie female apartments. Of wliat is written in onr fate there is 
no eraser. For you and me it is written that we shall sleep pleasantly 
together.’ Prince Bijai went as she told him, and Sonmati (laid herself 
domi beside him) and slept. (480) But, behold, between them the 
prince lays a sword. Up rose the lady Sonmati and said, ‘ the red of 
dawn has begun, and morn is breaking. Piince, turn and look upon 
my face.’ When the prince heard these words, (485) he got up and 
stood, ‘ Up to to-day you haye been my sister-in-law,^ but from to-day 
you are to me as my mother.’ 

Sonmati went out followed by the prince, (490) who said, ^ Sister- 
in-law, where is the colt Hichchhal ?’ Up rose the Lady Somnati and 
said, ^ the horse was in its stable.’ (495) Against the door of this staldo 
she had placed a millstone. There the prince called to mind tlie goddess 
Durga. ‘ 0 Durga be a help to my arm.’ He went and upset the mill- 
stone, and his eyes fell upon the horse. (500) The colt Hichchhal 
began to weep, and up he spake, full of anger, and mad. ‘ Prince, why 
have you shown me your face ? Twelve yearsf have passed by, (505) 
and you have put me also into the stable.’ Again he said, ‘ Prince thus 
hast thou done in thine own castle.’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, 

‘ Hichchhal, I did not know your condition, (510) To-day have I heard 
it for the first time, and I came to search for you.’ Then the prince took 
him out of the stable to his father’s tank, and there he rubbed him 
down and made him ready, (515) He then went to his own doorway, 
tied up the horse under a nim tree, and gave him clarified butter and 
sweet cakes. He increased its allowance of grain, and then the horse 
became ready. (520) The prince went to the female apartments, where 
was his sister-in-law Somnati. * Sister, give me a horse’s saddie.’ 
She gave him a saddle, and he brought it to the horse (525) and giiilied 
it on. He leaped u];)on its back and rode upon it. Up rose his sister- 
in-law Sonmati and said, ‘ My prince, you are going to tlie enemy’s land, 
go thou first to the platform of the goddess’s altar, (530) and kneelj 
before her.’ He went to the platform, and prayed, saying, ‘ Goddess, I am 
going to the enemy’s land, remain a help over me.’ (535) Up rose 
the sister-in-law Sonmati and said, * My prince, keep the goddess Durga 
in your heart. She further said, ‘ You are going into the enemy’s land, 
how sliall I know your welfare ?’ (540) Up rose prince Bijai and said 

‘ Get a green sandal tree cut, and have it planted in your courtyard. 

* According to native custom, it is allowable for a woman to joke witb. her 
biisband’s younger brother. This sometimes leads to intrigues, which, when between 
these, are looked upon as almost venial, especially when tho woman is a widow. 

t See note to verse 245. 

J Regarding see note to verse 215. 
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As long as tliat sandal tree remains fresii, so long kno-w tliat the prince 
is living, (545) when the sandal tree withers know that the prince has 
been killed in battle.’=^ Up rose sister-in-law Sonmatx and said as she 
wept, ‘ My prince, from to-day you have begun to forget me.’ 

(550) Away went Prince Bijai, and Hichchhal flew away into the 
sky. He went and went till he arrived at the fortress in the mountains. 
The prince halted at Bawan’s tank. (555) Up rose the goddess Durga 
and said, ‘ My Prince, thou art come into the enemy’s land. Here must 
you show subtilty. I am going to Bawan’s castle, and will show a 
dream to Chalhki.’f (560) Away went the goddess to Bawan’s castle, 
to where Chalhki, the barber’s wife was sleejxing. The goddess took 
tlio form of a cat, ‘ Hear, 0 Chalhki, the barber’s wife, Tilki’sJ father 
has had a tank dug, (565) and her brother has built the steps to it. 
Great skill § has been shown in building it. O Chalhki, Tilki has never 
seen it, 0 Chalhki, shame upon her Ihe’. When Debi had shown this 
dream, (570) she returned to prince Bijai. 

0 my gentlemen,, now hear what happened to Chalhki. She went 
to wdiere was the princess Tilki, and said, (575) ‘ Hear, 0 Princess, I was 
asleep in my room,|| and at night I saw a wondrous dream. O Princess, 
your father has dug a tank, and your brother the four flights of steps 
to it, (580) and you have never seen it. Come and bathe in it.’ When 
Tilki heard these words, she went to her mother, and her gaze fell upon 
her. (585) ‘0 daughter, have you abused or quarrelled with any 
one, that to-day you are come to me ?’ ‘ 0 mother, I have neither 

abused nor quarrelled with any one, but my father has dug a tank, a 
tank of great symmetry. (590) Mother, I would go and bathe in it. 
Mother, grant me permission to go. For this reason am I come.’ Up rose 
Queen hlaina and said, ‘ 0 daughter, hear my words. (595) In the 
courtyard will I have a tank dug. In the courtyard will I have four 
flights of steps built. In the courtyard bathe thou, and go back to thy 
apartments, Daugliter, to the tank (you mention) come merchants, 
and you will beciune enainoiired of them. (600) You will get your 
fatlier’s name la ughed at. If your father or brother hear of it, they will 
kill me, and fill mj’ skin with chaff.’ On hearing this Tilki (undci’stood 
that) the queen iiad nut given her leave, (605) and went away to her 

# ^ killocHn battio*. 

t The maidsemuit of ({ueen Mainji. 

J Bijai's wife, the daughter of Bawaii Subl^. 

§ is long form of 

II is long form of which is said to ho the same as 

a little paluted room/ but the moamag of the word h very doubtful. 
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own palace, where slie lay down, and tiglitly fastened tlie doors. Morning 
and evening passed away, (610) and tliitlier came OhalliM tlae barber’s 
wife, and sees tlie state in wMcb Tilki is. She went to the queen, ‘ Hear, 
queen Maina, Tilki has passed a morning and an evening (shut up in 
her room), (615) now, give her leave to go.’ The queen gave leave for 
two half '•hours. Up rose queen Maina and said, ‘ Chaliiki, go and bathe 
and return by night.’ Away went Chaliiki the’ barber’s wife (620) 

‘ Hear, princess, open your tightly shut doors. I have got you leave foi* 
two half-hours.’ The princess instantly opened the tiglitl}^ slmt doors, 
and collected five or ten of her friends and companions. (625) On her 
legs she placed anklets, and on her arms, armlets. On every hair she 
plaited a pearl, and adorned herself with the sixteen graces. A gaimiont 
of the south she wore on her body, (630) and a velvet bodice. Tlie very 
strings of her bodice -were priceless. On her forehead she stuck a 
silver spot, and in her eyes she placed collyiium, (She was as beautifal 
as) the moon of the second day of the lunar fortnight, when it rises, 
(635) She looked at herself in a mirror, and struck her breast a heavy 
blow. ^0 God, why did you give me so much beauty, when my husband 
is so pitiless. Shame upon my life 1’ (640) All her friends and com- 

panions were ready and she stepped out of the first door. On her left 
side a crow cawed, and she drew back the foot which she had put for- 
ward saying, ‘ Hear, O crow with lucky marks, (645) I will give you 
a dish of rice and milk,t if you will show me the path of my husband.^ 
As she stepped out of the second door, the silver star upon her forehead 
fell to the ground. Up rose the princess Tilki and said, (650) * Hear, 
0 my friends and companions, twelve years have passed (since my 
marriage) and never has my silver star sprung np (and fallen to the 
ground) . Consider now all about this,’ ‘ 0 Princess, what can we con- 
sider about this ?’ (655) She passed the thix'd door, and the stiings of 

her bodice burst. ‘ 0 friends, why bnrst the strings of my bodice ? 
Consider now all about this.’ ^ 0 Princess, husband is come to the 
tank, (660) and for this reason do the strings of your bodice burst.’ 
She stepped through the fourth door, and lo the end of her sheet ivbich 
was gathered and tied up in front slipped open. ‘ 0 friends, consider 
now all about this.’ * Princess, you are thinking of him to wdiom you 
ai'e married, (665) hence has the end of your sheet slipped open.’ Up 

^ ^31^ is loug form of W, ‘ front’. 

t Tlieso lines are constantly appearing in Tarions songs, A crow is supposed 
to be able to tell fcbe wiiereabonts of any person, because it is a groat traveller, ami 
because its caw is said to be STO, * place, place/ and hence it knows oveiy 
place. 
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rose Princess TilM, and said, ‘Hear, O friends and companions. Yon 
are bantering me. A falcon has carried off my imsband. (670) He 
lias probably married somebody else. If be were bare now, be wonld 
bave come to take me off to bis own bouse. Sbe stepped over tbe 
fiftb doorway, and passed tbrongb tbe sixth (675) and tbe seventb. 
Bebold, a flag is visiblef at tbe tank. Up rose Cbalbki tbe barber’s 
wife and spoke to tlie Princess. (How Cbalbki was a great fa Yonrite witb 
ber.) And tbe friends and relations went on. 

(680) In tbe meantime tbe crow flew to wbere tbe Prince was, and 
cawmd over bis bead. Up rose Prince Bijai and said, VHear you base- 
born crow. Wby, base-born one, did you caw ? (685) Up rose tbe goddess 
Diirga and said, * * * § Prince, tbe love of your life bas joined you. And on 
tliat account tbe crosv cawed.’ Up came tbe friends and relations and 
ascended tbe bigb bank of the tank. (690) Up rose tbe goddess Diirga 
and said, ‘Hear, Prince Bijai, tbe loye of your life bas come. Now 
go and block up tbe mnani Up rose tbe Prince, and sat down 

and blocked the ghat. (695) Tiien said tbe friends and companions, and 
Tilki, ‘0 Cbalbki ask bim wbo be is ; and say that these young ladies 
want to bathe.’ Said Cbalbki tbe barber’s wife, (700) ‘ 0 Princess, ask 
bim yourself.’ Then up rose Tilki and said, ‘ Hear, 0 merchant by tbe 
tank, where is your bouse and borne ? For what place bave you 
started ?§ (705) ‘My bouse is in Gbungbun, and I am come to tbe 

fortress in the mountains.’ Said the friends and companions, ‘ Sir, be 
good enough to iea %^0 tbe zandni ghat, for tbe young ladies want to 
bathe.’ (710) Up rose prince Bijai and said, ‘ Young ladies, one watch 
will I consume in washing my teeth, tbe second watch in bathing, tbe 
third in -worshippiug tbe goddess Durga, tbe fourth in eating, (715) tbe 
fifth in making myself ready, and at tbe sixth watch will I leave tbe 
Up rose tbe Princess Tilki and said, ‘if Bawan Sdba hears this, 
be will fill your skin witb chaff.’ (720) When tlie piinoo beard this be 
said, ‘ How is the proud Biiwan SuhaP I would like to see tbe bravery 
of the fail ier-in-la\v, ’ll Then said Tilki, ‘ Hear, 0 merchant by the tank, 
what is the mother, (725) of one who bath such beauty as you, like ? 
What is 3 ^ 0 ur .wife like, who could for the sake of gain send thee forth 

* 'The coi'oinony of see note to verse 179. 

t o ‘be visibleh 

J The zandnt ghdt is the iiigUt of steps at a tank reserved for 
women. Loose or impudent fallows can easily and most effectiially block it- by 
simply sitting near it, as no res|K5ctablo woman will then approaeix it, 

§ A W'lf' is:;;, a dress or cloak worn by a man, which, when he is going on a 
journey, ho sends out on the way before him at an auspicious tioio. 

I! ^5^ hero used, like, sgfpt ‘ brother-in-law,* as an abusive tenu. 
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into the world ? Shame upon their lives.’ (730) Up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, ‘What is your mothev like, and what jonr husband like, 
that you whose body is lovely as a flower, (735) are allowed to wander 
alone in the forest. Shame upon their lives.’ ‘ What is your Honour’s 
father’s name, and what your mother’s ? What is the name of your 
brother (740) and of his wife ?’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ What 
is your Honour’s father’s name, and what your mother’s ?’ Saith Tilki, 
(745) ‘ My father’s name is Bawan Suba, my brother’s Mauik Ohand^ 
and my mother’s Maina.’ Saith Prince Bijai, ‘ My father’s name is 
Gorakli Singh, (750) and my mother’s Ghaghelwa. My brother’s name is 
Eandhir Chhattri, and his wife’s name is Sonmati.’ Up rose Princess 
Tilki, and said, ‘ What is the name of your wife’s father, (755) and wliat 
of her brother, and mother ? and what is your wife’s name ?’ Up rose 
Prince Bijai and said, ‘ What is the name of your husband’s father, (760) 
and what of your husband’s elder brother ? What is the name of that 
elder brother’s wife, and what is the name of your husband ?’ Saith 
Tilki, ‘My husband’s father’s name is Gorakh Singh, (765) and my 
husband’s elder brother’s name is Eandhir Chhattri. My husband’s 
mother’s name is Gaghelwa, and that of my husband’s brother’s wife is 
Sonmati, but I never came to know my husband’s name.’ Saith Prince 
Bijai, (770) ‘ My wife’s father’s name is Bawan Suba, and her mother’s 
name is Maina, but my wife’s name I never came to know.’ When 
Tilki heard these words she turned back her face which had been facing 
him,^ (775) and Chalhki rose and said, ‘ Hear, my brother-in-law, f you 
have been talking to your wife before you have taken her to your house.} 
0 Prince, you must pay the customary forfeit.’ The Prince gave her 
a gold mohaTj (780) and then she continued, ‘0 Prince, in excellent 
manner will 1 prepare the marriage platform for you, and will send for a 
well-read pandit. In excellent manner will I send you home with your 
wife.’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (785) ‘ I have taken the thirty-six 
gods upon my head (in a vow) that till I shall have cut my father's cluiing 
(I will not do this).’ Then said the goddess Durga. to him, ‘ Leap upon 

* A woman cannot talk to her husband in public. 

t A is the husband of a husband’s sister («R^). A woman is 

allowed to banter with her Ghalhki, of course, was not really married to 

Tilkfs brother, but amongst women of the same village who are friends, it is cus- 
tomary to call each other sister or other blood-relations and when not of the samo 
village, sister-in-law or other relationship by marriage. In verso C78 we have soon 
that Ohalhki and the princess were great friends, and from this it evidently appears 
that they did not belong to the samo village. Hence they called each other sister- 
in-law. And as Ohalhki called Tilki her husband’s sister, she exercised the privilege 
©f bantering Tilki’ s husband. 

} See note about gaxmd to verse 179, 
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tliy liorso and ride away. These friends and companions (790) will 
Eaake yon forget your yow. Prince, look not bekind or before/ When 
the Prince heard this (he leaped npon his horse), and when Tilld heard 
it, she seized the horse’s bridle, saying, (795) ‘My Lord, hear my little 
word. Twelve years have passed, and I have thought of the vermilion 
of my forehead as but a dream.^ To-day it has come back to me, 
O Imsbaiid stay here but one night. (800) In my body a fire is rising, O 
hnsband, to-day put that fire out/ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear 
me, 0 slender -wife. How can I put that fire out ? (805) I have placed 

the goddess Diirga round my neck, and, if I do as yon desire, all the gods 
will be displeased wdth me. I would be killed in the open battle-field.’ 
Wlieii Tilki heard these words, she began to weep bitterly. (810) ‘ Hus- 
band, from to-day thou hast deserted me,’ Said the Prince, ‘Wife, 
be patient in your heart. This very day will I conquer in the fight, 
and come to your house.’ When she heard this she said (815) ‘ Hus- 
band, I will let go the horse’s bridle if to-day yon will show me some of 
your skill,’ but the prince touched the horse’s flanks with his heel, and 
Hichchhal flew into the air. 

The friends and companions returned (820) to the female apart- 
ments, to where was queen Maina, and her eye fell upon them. ‘ Ye 
gods,’ said the queen ‘ Hear me, Princess Tilki. (825) I gave yon 
leave for two half hours, where have yon passed the whole night, and 
why is your face sad ?’ ‘0 mother, the tank was very exquisite, and I 

went round and round it to look at it, (830) ’Twas there that I passed 
the whole night. The west wind blew hard, and that is why my face 
is sad.’ W^hen the mother had heard this, they all went away to their 
own apartments. 

(835) In the meaiiw^hile, the goddess Durga said, ‘ Prince, hear my 
words. How is your lucky time. Your fii'st fight will be with Manik 
Chand, and your second wuth Bawan Sdba’. (840) So he %vent to the 
fortress of Jirluil, w%ere flows the river Jhirjhir. He made his horse 
to leap into it, and behold his sword fell into the river. Prince Bijai 
began to iainent, (845), ‘ Alas, I listened to no advice, but came to the 
prison of iny own accord. My sword has fallen into the Jhirjhir, how 
now will I be able to show my bravery ?’ Lo, up rose the colt Hich- 
ehhal and said (850) ‘ Prince, yon were born from a Chhattri’s womb. 
If you are distressed at so little as this, when the time for fighting with 
weapons comes, how will you bear it ? Seven rivei\s of blood Avili 
issue forth. (855) Prince, harden now your heart.’ Then said the colt 
‘ Prince, hold ti)o bridle tightly, and I will dive into the river Jhirjhir, 
and bring out the sword in my teeth,’ (8G0) and, behold, Hichchhal 


# VermiUou m worn oiiiy by married womon. 
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bronglit ont the sword, and went along to the fortress of Jirhnh Above 
the fortress was planted a hedge of solid bamboos/^ and below was a 
clump of (thorny) labuTs^'\ (865) and encircled by these ^vas the fortress 
of JirhuL He cut down the and with his sword the bamboos ; 

and then he entered within the ramparts. The prince ^vent round it in 
all directions (870), but nowhere could he find an entrance to the inner 
fort. At last on one side he found a doorway, but the doors were 
tightly shut. Hichchhal gave them a violent ldck,§ and the tightly shut 
doors burst open. (875) There there were two watchmen, and saitli the 
goddess Durga, ^ Hear, Prince Bijai, now is your time, make a beginnhig|j 
here.' (880) The prince killed both of these watchmen, (and ent oif) 
thoir heads, and he gave his sword blood to taste. The Prince cut 
tlu'ough the second door, and the third door was cut through and the 
fourth, (886) fifth and sixth. At the last w^ere found all the shopkeepers, 
and Bawan Suba’s prime-minister was seated there, casting up the 
account of the food given to the prisoners. (890) Up rose the goddess 
Dnrga and said, ‘ Kill all the shopkeepers, and the prime-minister.' So 
the prince hacked till he had made a clear space and then ho cut throiigh 
the seventh door, (895) so that the edge of the sword became blunt. The 
prisoners were all still in prison, and when they sa-w him they began to 
weep. ‘Is this Prince Manik Chand, (900) or King Bawan Siiba P' 
And they said, ‘ How will the King treat us ?’ But up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, ‘It is not my father-in-law Bawan Siiba. (905) My name, O 
prisoners, is Prince Bijai. Be patient in your hearts, and I will bring 
back the vermilion to your (wives’) foreheads.’^f He began to cut the 
bonds of the prisoners. He cut and cut and made a clear space. (910) 
Then up he rose and said, ‘ Hear, 0 prisoners, plunder Ba wan’s market,' 
which they did, and then went to Bawan's tank. Then up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, (915) as he began to search for his father and his brother, 
‘What has become of my father Gorakh Singh, and what of my brother 
Eandhir Clihattri ? Has Bawan Siiba had them hung ? ' Then up rose his 
father Gorakh Siugh^* (920) (saying) ‘ Is tliis a goblin or a demon P’ Up 
rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ It is neither a goblin nor a demon. I carno here 

# a ]jind of thin, sfcronjjf, male bamboo used for fences. 

jr is long form of or a hdhur clump, 

t ^1^? see verso 215. 

§ is long form of ‘ foot.* 
j| = a beginning. 

*[[ See note to verso '/9S. 

Evidently Gorakh Singh and BandMr had been imprisoned separately from 
the rest of the marriage procession, and had not yet been released. 
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to tlie prison of mine own accord, my name is Prince Bijai.’ (925) Tjhen 
said liis fatlier Gorakli Singh ‘ Have you come of your own accord to 
the prison ? You who are the last grasshopper of your family. You 
have extinguished your family by doing so. How did you escape from 
Sonmati ? (930) You are the support of her life.’ Then the Prince called 
the goddess Durga to mind, and upset the millstone (which was laid 
against the door of their dungeon), and stood face to face with them. 
Prince Bijai began to weep, (935) ‘ O father has the Siiba given you all 
these tortures ?’ Up rose his father Gorakh Singh and said, and he and 
Ea.ndlnr began to weep, — up he rose and said, ‘ In a former life I got 
written in my fate, (940) the (troubles) which I suffered in Bawan’s 
fortress.’ He said, moreover, ^ Go back. Prince, to your own. country.’ 

‘ 0 father, up to n(nv I have been but a single life, now we have become 
three princes, (945) and in Avhatever direction I can look, I will take"^ 
possession of the fortress,’ so saying he set fire to Bawan’s prison and 
departed. He came to Bawan’s tank, (950) — to the tank called Bhawara. 
Just then a procession of barbers was passing by, and the Prince had 
them stopped and brought to him, and told them to shave all the pri- 
soners. He then bought them clothes, (955) and prepared food for them. 
They all bathed, and according to the rank of each he gave them suit- 
able apparel. Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (960) ‘ All you go home to 
your houses together, my life (L e. I) will remain here alone. Do you all 
unite in blessing me. I myself will conquer in the fight and come home 
today.’ Up rose the prisoners and said, (965) ‘ We will make a crowd 
behind your honour,’ but the Prince said, ‘ Ho, all go to your own 
country.’ So they all went away, only his father and his brother remained 
behind. (970) So up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear, my colt Hich- 
chhal, take home my fatlier and my brother.’ Away fiew Hichclihal 
towards the sky, aikl arrived at the country of Ghunghun. (975) 
Sonmati’s gaze falls upon him, and she burns herself to ashes with 
angei\ ‘ O Hichclihal, what Mnd of corpse have you hung to yourself ? 
Where have you left him who is my life. Hichchhal, haste and go to the 
prince, (980) and be victorious in the fight and come back at once. Then 
will I cover your hoofs with gold Away went the colt Hichclihal to 
where the tiger {t e, Bijai) is crouching and told him all that Sonmati 
had said. (985) Up rose the goddess Durga and said, ‘ Prince, now is 
your time, come to the well of Bhawaranan.’ • So he (destroyed) the 
tank and mixed it up with dust, and took up liis station by the well. (990) 
TMther came some of Bawan’s damsels to draw water, and he began to 
banter with them. ‘ Good sir, from what country are you a traveller ? 
If king Bawau Siiba hear of this, (995) he vrill kill you and fill your skin 

* v'wiw, see verse 215. 
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with chaff.’ When the Prince heard these words, he smashed all 
their water- jars, and tore from them their ornaments, and the damsels 
went away from him with their clothes torn, (1000) and came to Bawan’s 
andience-chamber. Said they, ‘ Hear, proud Bawan Suba, some king 
has come, and cut all the fetters of your prisoners. (1005) He has 
plundered Bawan’s market. He has fired the fortress of Jirhul. He 
has mixed up your tank with dust, and he has brought us to this evil 
plight. Has the woodworm attacked your arm, 0 Suba ? ’ (1010) When 
Bawan heard these words he burnt himself to ashes with anger. ‘ Hear 
me, son Manik Ohand : make ready your army. Fasten the pad on Bha- 
waranan the elephant, (1015) and seize the base-born one and bring him 
here, I will see what sort of man he is. I will make the base-born 
one cut grass.’ So the Prince makes ready his arm}?-, the dust whereof 
reaches to heaven j (1020) and the trumpets sound the call to battle. 
Up rose the goddess Dnrga and said, ‘ Prince, here is Manik Chand’s 
army. ’ So he made his horse to prance in the field, and stood up before 
(the army) in answer to the challenge. (1025) He stopped ail the army, 
and the battle -with weapons began. As the Prince attacked them, 
Durga overshadowed (and protected him). He hacked and hewed 
till he had cleared the battlefield,^ (1080), and only Prince Manik 
Ohand survived. His nose he cut off, and then his ears and arms, and 
then he tied him up with his horse’s heel-ropes. (1035) Manik Ohand 
went off to Bawan’s audience-chamber, and aj-jpeared before his eyes. 
Bawan became filled with rage and drunk with it. Up rose the proud 
Bawan Suba and said, (1040) ‘ It would have been better if you had been 
killed in the open battle-field than that you should come home with your 
ears cut off. You were born from a Chhattn’s womb.’ When Bawan 
had heard all this, he made ready his own army, (1045) and stazded, and 
arrived at the open field, and then again began the battle with weapons. 
The Prince hacked and hewed till he had cleared the battle-field, and 
only Eng Bawan Siiba suiwived. (1050) With hands humbly clasped 
Bawan says, ‘ Sir, hear my little word. I am yoim father-in-law. Spare 
my life.’ But the Prince leaped and cut off his head. (1055) So he 
hacked and hewed, till he liad cleared the battle-field and wont off to 
Bawan’s castle. 

Fow the Prince begins to feel boastful. ^ If there had not been 
strength in my thighs, if there had not been valour in my aruis, then 
(1060) what could the goddess Durga have done.’ At this the goddovss 
Durga became displeased, and the horse and Prince falls into a well. 
Behold, Tilki had mounted a high upper room and, her gaze failing 


^ IM* * made a clear field K 
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upon the Prince, (1065) she cast magic arrows* * * § to him. Then she and 
Chalkhi the barber’s wife came, and pulled out the prince by the arms. 
They took him to the wheel of Bnddhii the potter.f (1070) Up rose 
Princess Tilki and said, O Bnddhu, if yon will bring back the vermilion 
to my forehead, I will give yon half my kingdom. 

(Mere the potter is supposed to bring the prince to life.) Then 
Chalhld sent for a well-read pandit, and in excellent manner did the 
prince take her off J to his house. (1075) Half her kingdom he gave 
to the potter, and the other half did he now give to the Brahman. 

The prince went outside before the door of the palace, and there 
was a yonnger brother of Tilld’s known as Snrnj Mall, who said, ' It is a 
good thing he has come ont of the house. (1080) lio there, attack him 
with fiery missiles.’ So (the servants) fired fiery missiles at him, and 
Prince Bijai began to burn. Then (Tilki) began to call to memory all 
the virtuons actions which she had performed in any of the three worlds. 

* O my virtuous actions, unite together and be my assistance.’ (1085) 
So she throws ont magic arrows, and saved the prince. Then she took 
a sword in her iiaiid, and cut ofi all (the enemies’) heads. 

She had one little brother, still at the breast, remaining. (1090) 
*Him,’ she said, ‘ I will take with me, and will thereby keep in existence 
the relationsliip of brother, for^, 0 my husband, I will sow Bawan’s castle 
with charcoal. ’§ The prince made her ascend her litter, and started, 
and they halted half way on the road. (1095) (Saith the little brother) 

* I will sleep in the bosom of the prince.’ The prince became sleepy^ 
and the base-born little brother had with him fifty-six knives, which he 
thmst into the piinca’s throat, and then hid liimself inside the htter. 

(1100) The dawn came, and the morning broke, and saith the 
princess, 0 Chalhki, wake my husband.’ Challiki went to awake him, 
but when she saw him, she fell fainting, and the princess Tilki began to 
weep. (1105) ‘ On neither side have I any one now, for I deserted my 
father’s house.’ 

In the meantime the sandal tree in Sonmati’s court-yard withered, 
and her gaze fell upon it, and she fell upon the earth, (1110) Then she 
ran, she ran to the goddess Durga’s altar-platform. ^ O Durga, if the 
lad II has committed a fault (spare him). I would never cut ofE my 
right hand.if 0 Durga, if the Prince is victorious this time, (1115) 

* Lit ladi’a’s arrow. A kmd of magic weapon. 

t The prince Was cvicleiitly drowned. When a man is drowned, natives lay 
liim on a horizontal potter’s wheel, which they revolve rapidly to make him vomit. 

% The ceremony of gmmd see vers© 179. 

§ J. $. burn it to ashes. 

j| is strong form of WIWIj * a boy.*' 

L e, he is your devoted helper, and like a right hand to you. 

T f , ; • • ■ 
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I will tliatcL; your temple with gold’. Then Sonmati hastened away to 
the Prince, and there she called to mind her former yirtnons actions. 
She split open her finger-nail,;^ (1120) bronghtf the prince into life, 
and took him home. Then songs of rejoicings began to be played. So 
up rose the Princess Sonmati, ‘ 0 Hemiya, now is the lucky time for. the 
prince,’ (1125) and np rose Prince Bijai and said, ^0 Hemiya, tell my 
sister-in-law to bring to me the boys who gave me good advice.’ So his 
sister-in-law did so, (1130) and the Prince ordered them to be clothed in 
apparel of hononr, and had them all feasted on sweetmeats, and laughing 
and s|)orting the boys went away. 

Then the prince began to live as a householder, (1135) and called 
upon the name of Ram. He held a great function in honour of the 
goddess Dnrga, who was thns made very liappy, (and said) ‘0 prince, 
may yon live for years from age to age,’ 

^ Many persons are supposed to carry ambrosia in their finger, which is capable 
of bringing dead persons to life. Cf. song of Gopi Ohand, last paragraph, 
t see verse 215. 
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such all pronunciation is made to yield to the necessities of the tune. 
Take for example the first word in these songs, as I have heard it 

sung, the second syllable, fti, is pronounced and held on for as long as 
five or six other syllables together, so that, to judge by the singings even 
would be a very inadequate representation of the pronunciation of 
the word. Yet the word is certainly in ordinary prose, and 

(or rather see next note) is required by the metre, such as it is. 

Hence, except in the ease of No. IV, I have not given the name of 
the metre at tlie head of each song, but the name of the air to which it is 
sung. No. IV is not sung to any special air, and hence I have given the 
name of the metre as ThtmiarL Most of the songs are sung to the air 
called Kajari gii, an air which is popular at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when the sky is covered with clouds, and which is so called 
for that reason, the clouds being compared to mmx or lamp-black collyrium. 
If it is wished to classify the songs under any known metre, it will be 
found easiest to class ail Kajaris as irregular ThumaHs^ but pandits deny 
that they fall under any metrical system whatever, 

V. 1. is instr. sing, (shortened from for the sake 

of metre) of the neuter interrogative pronoun, WT, ‘what.’ One of 
tlie oblique forms of is which regularly becomes in the instr. 

or for metre This instr. in is common throughout 

the Bihiiri dialects. In Magadhi it is only used in the case of masc. 
nouns ending in a silent consonant, — thus W#'*# SfTJir^, *I shall 

take away by force’, where is the instr. of ‘ force.’ As 
does not end in a silent consonant, the form could not occur 

in Magadhi. In Maithili, as in Bhojpuri, the term ^ can be added to 
any noun, and (also in this like Bhojpuii) a final long vowel is shortened 
before it, — or when the final vowel is the vowel is elided. Hence we 
get in Maithili from ‘a girl’: and ‘ahorse.’ 

Similarly in Bhojpuri w’-e get from ‘what (ohl)\ and 

(see 2 of the present song where the word is written for metre) 

from ‘ a bed’. The only difference in custom between Bhojpfiri 

and Maithili is that the former shortens the first syllables of and 

as they are in the antepenult., and followed by a consonant, while, 
according to the most trustworthy authorities on Maithili, this shortening 
of the antepenultimate does not occur in the instrumental. 

for both syllables being shortened for the sake of metre, 
is the 8rd plur. (or honorific) past of the 4 / ‘ become’. The form 

of the termination is unusual. The usual form would be (singular) 
or (in Siran) (plural). If we .consider as a further develop- 
ment of then an intermediate form %#'*' must be supposed, just as 

there actually exists at the present day in Magadhi a form beside 
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the further developed form ‘ they became’, the short vowel in the 

final syllable being lengthened to compensate for the weakening of the 
nasal, Maithili has a still older form of or In 

the text the second is plural only in an honorific sense. 

^ifT, The perpendicular mark over the first syllable, and elsewhere 
over syllables which would naturally be pronounced long, means that for 
the purposes of scansion the syllable is to be considered short. 

is the long form of ‘ a cloud’ and of 

husband,’ the first syllable of the former is shortened, as falling earlier 
than the antepenultimate. See Hoernle’s Gaudian Gram. § 25 and § 366. 

V. 2. see note on above. 

Y. 2. fwsw is the past part, of V ^ how’, ‘ bend’. 

is the oblique form of ^fsT’ST, ‘ a court yard’. Skr. ^3f3f; =; 
Magadhx Prakrit = Bihari ’^far^r ; Skr. = Magadbi Prakrit 

= Bihari oblique ^3pri. Hence nominative, ^ a courtyard’, 

but ioe> ‘in a courtyard’. Occasionally, however, ^ITSTT in 

incorrectly used in the sense of nominative. 

is long form of ^IWT, ‘ a king’ ; and of * a lump’. 

1st singular past, of ‘sweep*. The singular ter« 

mination in %t is rare in Bhojpdri, though common in Magadbi. Bhoj- 
pdri usually adopts the plural termination thus, is a 

contraction of the still older form which still survives in Maithili. 

is probably a compound of the past part. and an obsolete 

verb ‘ I am’. no longer survives, but we have ‘ I am’, in 

the Bamayan of Tulsi Das, and ‘ he is’, and other forms in Maithili. 

3rd plur. (i. a. honorific) pres, conj,, in sense of Indicative of 
a/ The usual form would be see note on above. 

Y. 4. is the long form of #rjr, ‘ people’ j of ^#1^, 

‘ a brother’s son’ : of ‘ a jest, joke’. In the translation of 

this verse I would prefer to read ‘ my’ instead of ‘ your’. 

is the oblique form of just as ^3iin is of WK is 

the genitive of ‘ I’, and its oblique form is used as an optional general 
oblique base of the pronoun ; — so also in all dialects of Bihari. 

Y. 5. — this is the oblique form of an old verbal noun ^Tfe, 

‘a plucking’. The direct form (%%) is common in the Bamayan 
(whether in this particular verb or not, I have not noted), and still 
survives in Maithili. I have, elsewhere, gone into the question of these 
oblique forms very fully, and it will be sufficient to point out here that 
the direct form has become in Hindi and Bihari what is called the “ Eoofe” 
in intensive compounds, the final x in this case being dropped. Tlm^ 
mK tBT, in Hindi means, ‘ to beat violently’, Uierall^ ‘ to give a beating’. 
This verbad mm MKy or lilft, ‘beating’, has the following oblique 
forms. 
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In tbc Bamdjan wx or 
In Maitbili, iTTT or 
In Magadbi and Bbojpuri 

They are common in desiderative compounds, generally witb a dative 
postposition, ^ or %. Thus (Bbojpuri), ‘ be wishes for 

beating’, i, e., he wishes to beat. So also we have in Marathi 

W * I fancy he wants to eat meh It will be seen that in 

Marathi the oblique form mnx ends in ^r. This is also the case in Hindi, 
ivbere such phrases as ' a beating on a beating’, are common. 

Here the word ifixr is undoubtedly the oblique form of as I have 
shown elsewhere. This oblique form in explains the desiderative and 
frequentative compound in Hindi, which has much puzzled grammarians. 
These compounds are usually stated to be formed with the past part., thus 
‘ to read frequently’, and ' to wish to speak’, 

where and are called past participles, Eeally thej^ are oblique 
forms of the verbal noun (or root), x(^X being the oblique form of tr^ 
(i|% or xrft), and txWT, d^be oblique form of (tT% or tl^)* 

Hence we get ?1XF (and not ‘ to wish to die’, because 

?ifXT, and not iiW is the oblique form of MX (^fc or ‘ the act of 

dying’. 

V. 6. is the regular Bbojpuri form for the neuter intei’rogative 
pronoun, ‘ what sfff is used also in western Magadhi, but in eastern 
Magadbi and in Maibhili we first meet the Bangali 

is the regular Bbojpuri 3 sg. pres., see Hoernle’s Gd. Gram, 
is emphatic for ‘ I also’. 

is a contraction of the redundant form of which 

is the long form of 'til', ‘ a daughter’, see Gd. Gram § 356. WT in this 
verse, has not, I believe, any negative force. Hence, I would trans« 
late * I too am’, instead of * Am not I too’ ; and omit the mark of interro- 
gation. 

Y. 7, altered from ^ for the sake of metre, is the 

regular feminine 2 |)hxr. of the present tense of the verb subst. ^ 

* be’. t'T added gives the force of the conjunctive mood. The termi- 
nation ^ is the peculiar mark of the 2 plur. feminine through all tenses 
of all verbs : compare W, and further on. 

% is the direct §ign of the genitive, and is unaffected by gender. 
Its oblique form is also unaffected by gender. These are the pure 
Bbojpuri forms ; those given by Hoernle (Gd. Gram., § 373) refer to the 
western Bboj|)'uii spoken near Banaras. 

?r1f, %f, or g, are all forms of the 2nc! pers. pronoun non- 

honoriilc. 
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oblique verbal nouri,-~diraet form WK or See ^"Vi- 

above. 

2. plur. fern, past)* of ‘ come’. See above. 

V. 8. ;prf% is the oblique adjectival form of ‘ this’. 
therefore means rather ‘ at this time’, than, * this is the time’ ; is 

either the oblique, or the long form of ‘ time’. 

is more usually pronounced The \/ # ‘ take’ takes in the 

pres, imperat, an optional base (in Magadhi, whence 2 imperat. 

form%^. 

contracted for 2 plur. fut. fern, of oTT ‘ go’. 

(more properly is the long form of 

fern, of ‘ a parent.’ 

V. 9. long form of ^ water’. 

V. 10. is the usual word for ‘ black’, in Bibari. is long 

form of mm'Ky ‘ collyrium’. xmx is oblique of vermilion’. 

¥. 12. (loe. ‘in tbe eye’), is oblique form of §«!■, ‘eye’: and 
(‘ on the forehead’) of ' brow’. 

The translation makes the «rT in the 6th verse a negative. This, 
however, is hardly necessary; the sentence being equally capable of being 
translated as a simple direct statement, instead of a negative question, 
expecting an affirmative reply. 

No. 11. 

V* 1. for the regular 3rd sing, past oi y' ‘ send’. 

See note on above. 

long form feminine of ‘ light brown’. 

^T^T, for 2nd plur. imperat. of a/ ^T, ‘ come’. 

V. 2. ifljprf ^T, long form of ‘ the lands near a village’, — a 

common JBihaii word. 

would be better see note on above, 

V, 3. in this and other similar words, the ^ (or short for 

metre) at the end of the word, is the sign of the 2nd plur. feminine. 
W|f, are causals, hence the diphthong in the last syllable 

but one. 

V, 4. is long form of ^13r, ^ a garden’. is generally 

specialized to mean, as here, ‘an orchard’. 

V. 5, 6. &c, are almost certainly incorrect for 

<&c. The causal of ^ oat’, is and not ‘ cause to eat’. 

No. III. 

¥. 1. — I doubt the correctness of the spelling of this word. 

It is more usually spelt 

i e. "*5^^ with final vowel lengthened for the sake of metre, 
is a very common Bihari corruption of 
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V, 2. is long form of ‘ the ground behind a bouse\ 

is more usually spelt 

2nd imperat plural of s/ % ‘ give’. ' The termination ^ for the 
2nd plural is rare in Bhojpim ; but is the usual one in Magadhi It 
also occurs in Maithili in the termination which is simply with 
the redundant j^lural termination added thereto, 
is emphatic of ‘ one only’, 
is contracted from the redundant form of 

which is the long form of ‘ a letter’. 

V. 3. see note on in the 1st song. 

is a common adjective used with ‘paper’. It means 

literally, < fresh, clean’, but the has the special sense of ‘not 

written upon’. is the long form of 

is an unusual form. A more usual form would he 

Y. 4. has a common oblique form (of. Song sii, 4). 

as already pointed out is oblique, in the sense of the locative. 

Y. 5. WT is oblique form of ‘an edge’, just as #t% is of 
An older form of is or ^11%, which still survives in Maithili ; 
cf. the Mth. noted above. 

is the precative imperative. 

is oblique of %% and 's '%1 of ‘a place’. The regular 
oblique of would be but the first syllable is shortened, owing to 

its falling in the antepenult, and a euphonic ^ is inserted. Hence we get 
or means ‘ in the middle place’. 

this is ‘ twelve’, with emphatic added. The w of 

the first syllable is shortened as it falls in the antepenultimate. 

Y, 6. Cf. Yidyapati 79, 0. is a precative 

emphatic for ‘ my’. 

Y. 7. mXf is almost certainly incorrect for the gen. fern, of 

‘though’, 

is instrumental of 

Y. 8. tfhITh is the oblique genitive of ‘ thou’. The direct 
genitive is which, when agreeing with a noun in an oblique case 

(like takes the obi. form 

and the regular Bhojpixri 1 sing. pres. ind. 

Y. 9. is altered from €1'^ for the sake of metre. 

is long form of ‘ midday’. The word is feminine, 

and hence takes the long form ’^M^fxmh instead of 

cTff^ is the general oblique form of ‘ that’, used as an adjective 
agreeing with 1^. is for the locative of both syllables 
being shortened for metre. 
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V. 10. conj. participle of tHe f^pcfTR, ‘ extend’, more 

usually written 

are 8 plur. past, while is 8 sing. past. 

The v/ ‘ say’, is a rare one. The more usual one is common 

in Maithili. In Maithili means ^ to speak’, exactly like the Hindi 

and its causal means ‘ to call’, exactly like the Hindi 

Mo. IV. 

In copying this song into the Bevanagari character, I was met by 
its extreme corruptness. Several of the verses have more words than 
will scan, for instance ^31^1 is superfluous in v. 3. Again words are 
evidently missing in others, for instance two instants are missing in v. 2, 
This song is known in Arrah, and by the help of competent pandits I have 
been able to make it fairly correct. In order, however, to show what 
changes have been made, I have enclosed in marks of parenthesis those 
words or portions of words which, like in v. 3, and ^ in v. 11, are 
superfluous in the original. Words added to fill up the metre of the 
original, like t in v. 2, and ^31^1 in v. 8, are marked with an asterisk. In 
verse 14 a whole phrase has had to be added, which I have enclosed in 
square brackets. In this verse the portion in square brackets was not in 
the original. 

In vv. 8, 10, 12, 14, 1 have altered ifl?: to according to 

all authorities is certainly incorrect as an oblique form of ^ my’. 
It has probably been written through confusion with the Hindi 
is a form of Western Bhojpliri, but, so far as I can ascertain, it is not 
used in Gorakhpur, nor anywhere where pure Bhojpiiri is spoken. 

V. 1. is Iiere an optional direct form of iFhC, ‘ my’. Just as 
the genitive of ‘ a horse’, is or ^ with oblique 
so the genitive of “S", ‘ I’, is or ^ with oblique 

V. 2. long form of has two meanings, so far 

as 1 am aware, 1, the country of Magadh (Gaja), and 2, Uncouth. The 
two meanings are closely connected according to popular opinion, but 
which meaning is the original, and which the derivative I do not know, 

V. 3. is feminine. Hence its long form is 

Y. 4. is contracted from the general oblique form of x this. 

Y. 7. ^ is probably incorrect for ' I do’. is 1. sing, 

pret. conditional. 

Y. 9. is general oblique form of It is really a genitive. 
C/f song Y. 9. 

is 2 plur. fut. The first person is the 2nd plur, or, 
contracted, 

Y. 11. WWI is the regular 3 pres. ind. of %/ (= Hindi ’Qf ), ^ fly’. 
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will not scan. would be the 3 sing, pres. conj. used in the 
sense of the indicative, as frequently happens. 

V. 18. WW is the oblique verbal noun governed by see note 

'■ on; ^rl%' above 

V. 14 is long form of 

Y. 15. is the regular 3 sing fern. pres. ind. of a/ ® weeph 

The metre of this song is one instant short throughout the 2nd line, 
the measure of which should be 4< + 4 + 4. In Slmhabad this is corrected 
by lengthening the final syllable of each line. 

Y. 1. f The word is ^ in the mdginal, but is the version 
current in Slmhabad, and is required by the metre. It is 2 plur. imperat. 
ot ^ % *giveh 

Y. 2. loe. sg. of ?R[ra, ^ a head’. 

is the 3rd plur. pret, of ^ ^ to join’. The past parti- 
ciple is or It must be noted that usually in Bbojpuri 

the past part, ends in the term, being rare, and confined piinci- 
pally to the Western districts of the dialect. In Maithili and Magadhi, 
the termination is never used ; hence the past participle in these 
dialects would be always So also in these dialects the 

past participle of ^ ' see’, is and never If is not till we 

get to the extreme east where Bangali is spoken that we find the termina- 
tion again. So sharply is this distinction preserved, that a Tirhut 
man, who speaks Maithili, would at once pronounce any person who said 
(instead of meaning saw’, to be a Bangali from this 

fact alone. \Ye may summarise the above as follows : 


Bhojpuii 

Maithili 

Magadlii 


f generally 
\ sometimes 

I have always 




Bangali has always 


is long form of (Hindi ^TW)j ‘ hair% 

V. 4. is the regular Bbojpuri 1 pres. ind. 

is the adj. with the pleonastic suffix ^T. 

is loc. sing, of ^T3PC» * a tank’. The first syllable is shortened 
as it now falls in the antepenult. : so also in the long form 
see note to song YI, 2. 

V. 5. is the regular Bb. 3 pres. ind. 

Y. 7. is contracted for the oblique form of * thoub 
Y. 8. is evidently superfluous, and spoils the metre. 
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is a long form of The regular long form would be 

but;, as the first syllable is farther back in the word than the 
penultimate, it is lightened by changing the class nasal ?r to anundsih 
We thus get But, as I have mentioned in my note on just 

as can be written , so can \ be written % hence we get finally 

This word is an illustration of a general rule of spelling in Bihari, 
that when anunddJc is followed by the third or fourth consonant of any 
class, the two together may be represented by the nasal of the class or 
nasal of the class aspirated respectively. Thus, we have — 

(1) or ^ a limb’, or (rare) ' a tear’, '^ff or mw 
^ testicle’, or ' sleep’, or #1^, ^ a mm tree’. 

(2) or ^ a lioif , (rare) ‘middle’, %f^ or 

‘ a pumpkin’, or ‘ KrishiOL’, or ' a pillar’. 

is feminine, and the proper form would be i^#rfx^T. is 

, „ . X, 4. . VJI- ■ ■ , 

the form in the version of the song current in Shahabad. 

grtif.*— I am unable to account for the final in this word. It is 
possibly incorrect. In the Shahabad version the word is : ^3? may 
be the old Magadln Prakrit nominative, if it is really correct. 

V. 9. cftf% is here in its true meaning of a genitive singular. 

V. 10. tl — The Shahabad version is 

‘two lemons’. It is probably the correct one, as and not fr, is the 
Bhojpuri for ‘ two’. 

The last line will not scan. I can make nothing of it. The Shaha- 
bad version is ^ % ^RT, which is only a repetition of the latter 

half of V, 7. 

No. YI. 

Y. 2. is the Hindi Another form of the same x’oot is 

met with in v. 4 of the last song, 
is locative. 

No. Yir. 

This song is sung to the melody called a name derived from 

‘a handmili’, and ‘ a house*, i. <?., ‘ the song of the mill’. It is 
a very melancholy air. 

Y. 1. long form of or (see note above 

on in Y, 8.) ‘a nzm tree’, and not ‘ a lemon tree’ as has been 

tranSated. (see Yi 10) is the word for a lemon, for 

for sake of metre, is fern, of ^ ‘ cool*, a common Biluiri word, 

(of * the cool night*, Vid. 50, B.) The Hindi word is 

Y'. 2. of wt, ‘ base*,' . 

the old form of the direct verbal noun (root) of the verb, 
used in the sense of the conjunctive participle. See note on iftS' in No. I* 
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Y. 3. also the direct form of the verb. noun. This termina- 

tion ^ still survives in Bhojpuri in the case of causal and other verbs 
whose roots end in or 

Y. 4. direct verb, noun of (Hindi ^^pirT, ^ to produce 

a continued loud sound’). In Maithili the form is as in Manbodh’s 

Haribans, % 52, ‘ she fell crashing like a 

cut tree’. 

Y. 5. , 1 sing. past, of ^ ^mortice’. means 

mortice’, and ‘ to join bj mortieing’. 

Y. 6. 3 plur. past, of ‘sleep’. The root vowel is 

shortened as its falls in the antepenult., and is followed by a consonant. 
The long vowel appears in the 2 plur imperat. in the next verse. 

mfs is translated as ‘ clothes’. I have not met the word in that 
meaning. The version of the song current in Shahabad gives ‘ back’ : 
which hardly gives a better meaning, trife means literally, ‘any flat 
surface’, — one of the resultant meanings is ‘ the side-boards of a bed’ : 
another meaning of is ‘ a bandage’, or ‘ fillet’, 

Y. 9. The Shahabad version gives in place of the second 

Y. 10, 3 sing. past. fern, of V ‘ seize’, ‘ place’. The mase, 

would be 

Y. 11, 2 plur. imperat. fern, of WT?/ i'elease’, =* the Hindi 

i^s the usual Biiiari form of the root, being comparatively 

tare. :■ . 

Y. 14. The Shahabad version has T instead of 

Ho. YIII. 

The metre in the first two verses is very doubtful. I have conjeetur- 
ally enclosed in marks of parenthesis, words which should be omitted to 
make the verses scan, 

Y. 1, or as it is more usually written has the same 

meaning as See note on this latter word above (Song II, 2). 

fern, of ‘ great’, w has an oblique form with which 
it is often ignorantly confounded. 

V. 2. l!f%r 3 sing. fern. past. ^ 

Y. 3. is the invitation sent by the husband’s family to the 

bride’s family, to send the bride to her husband. 

(long form of mfK^K) is in the vocative case, and means 
‘ 0 companion’ ; the man who brings the invitation being the person sup- 
posed to speak. 

Y. 4. 3 sing, pres, ind. of ^ ^ go’. 
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Ho*. IX/ 

V. 1. ^ 53 ^ means ‘who is this’. is merely a stren^hened 

form of I:, ‘ this’. 

^XJX^ <^oes not equal It is the verbal noun (eonj. participle) 

of a/ To, away’, (cf Ban gall ^1“?:%). The W is common in 
Bihari: thus, in the Maithili Haribans of Manbodh (10, 38), XXI crf^ 
H^trfcT ‘ deserting the field of battle the king ran away’. 

V. 2. is oblique of * own’. The latter half of this 

verse, and of v. 4 has four instants too many. 

¥. 4. is an optional form of the long form of ‘a 

tiger’. I have never met the word in the sense of ‘ hysena’. 

. Ho. X. 

§ and # in the 2nd and 4th verses appears to be superfluous. 

' ■■'Ho XL ■ 

The metre of this incantation is most irregular. It affords no assist- 
ance towards judging the correctness or otherwise of the spelling. 

As usual in these doggrel incantations, in which the charmer assumes 
an air of superior education, it is full of Hindi forms. Examples are ^ 

‘ they are’, in the 1st verse, and the typical long % of the 2nd verse. In 
the Bihar dialects the sign of the direct (and not the oblique genitive) 
is always short. 

V. 1. one would have expected the locative here. 

Y. 5. This is Hindi. tiK is almost certainly incorrect for mx or 

and the whole means ‘ I reverence the feet of the good (or 
seven) teacher (or teachers). 

Y. 7. for is a regular Bihari 3 sing, fern, past of 

ftrw (or "^t), ‘bathe’. 

afKir is instr. sing, of 

Y. 8, is the Hindi past tense of ^ to put on’. 

=== Hindi fsf^^srr. W?)-, for xrgrfK:, is conj. participle of 
aJ H’SK, ‘ stretch out’, the causal of ^ ‘ be scattered’. 

Judging from the language of the above song, the charmer was pro- 
bably a Muhammadan. 

No. XII, 

Y. 1.^ 3 plur. past of t’ff, ‘ set’, tw is the regular Bihari 

root. V' is borrowed from Hindi, when used at all, as in the last song, 
is locative of ‘ a bough’. 

V. 3. The metre of these two lines is beyond correction. 
is 1 sing, pret, conditional of ,/ snsr, * know’. tY* is 3 plur. future of i^/ ^r, 
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contracted from is oblique of 'a cloth'.— (Of. Song II 

4). is long form of which is feminine, 

I would now draw attention to the ample evidence these songs afford 
of the existence of an oblique form in Bibari nouns, different from the 
direct form. 

At present too little is hnown to form any complete set of general 
rules, but I may recapitulate what I have stated more fully in other 
places. 

1. The verbal noun, usually called the root, has in Bhojpiiri and 
Magadhi an oblique form in ;pr(or Maithili ? or ^) . Thus 

‘ the act of seeing’, oblique form = Hindi in desiderative 

compounds) ; edge’, obi. 

2. A certain number of nouns, pronouns and adjectives ending in 
% W? and have an oblique form in Examples are, 

‘ second’, ohl 

‘ great’, „ t. 

‘ the act of seeing’, „ 

‘own’, „ ^qiFfT. 

This includes all the- pronominal genitives, such as ^^TX^ oil, : 
<&c, A complete catalogue of the nouns of this class is not now available, 
but it is a very large one, and every week’s study gives me new examples. 
Probably it will be found that every tadhliam noun ending as above 
described can have this oblique form, but it would require a more intimate 
knowledge of Bibari than is at present possessed by any European to 
entitle any one to speak authoritatively on this point. 

Another set of grammatical forms of which there are many examples 
in the foregoing songs, is the instrumental in and the locative in ^ ; 
attention has frequently been drawn to them in my notes. 

It is not to be expected that these songs, sung as they are by the 
most ignorant classes should satisfy strictly all metrical laws ; but the 
metre is generally clearly discernible, and when obscured the reason may 
often be found in the tendency to repetition, and to the use of long and 
redundant forms. 

These songs were sent to the Asiatic Society written in the Eoman 
character, and it has fallen to my lot to transliterate them back again 
into Beva Hagaii. I have altered as little as possible ; the only changes 
which I have ventured to make I have noted, except where the original 
transcript was undoubtedly and clearly wrong, I have been assisted in. 
my task by several pandits whose native language is Bhojpiiri, and who 
were also acquainted with the songs themselves* 
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Most of the songs are current in this district (Shababad), with more 
or less variations from the text herewith printed. As an example of the 
variationsj I here give the second song, as dictated to me in Ara (Arrali). 


! 

'fr ^ 11 

n \ 11 


II t li 

'ft 11 

1 j 

T 'ff^T ^ 1 

'€t 11 . 

11 ^ il 

li a II 

^ x: ’?T 11 

n 1 II 

?fTxfr ftrxt T ■# I 

fmt T ^ 11 

w i ’ll 


The above version appears to me to be the more distinetij, Bihari of 
the two j 6, the Bihari ‘ you will cause to stay,’ in the 3rd vers© 

compared with the Gorakhpuri which has a very Hiiidi air about it. 

The last song given by Mr. Fraser is a specimen of the Nag song^ 
of which there are several examples in my Maithil Cbrestomathy. 

In conclusion, I would express a hope that this most interesting col- 
lection of folk-songs will stimulate other gentlemen having equal oppor- 
tunities with Messrs. Fraser and Fisher, to lend a hand at collecting 
materials for a most fascinating study. The Bihari folk-songs are a mine 
almost entirely unworked, and there is hardly a line in one of them 
which if published now will not give valuable ore, in the shape of an 
explanation of some philological difficulty. But it is from comparison 
of various versions of the same song. from various portions of the Bihari 
tract that there is most hope of tangible result : and this can only be 
attained if other gentlemen, officials and non -officials, can be induced to 
collect a few of the songs current in their own immediate neighbourhood 
mnd forward ^ them to the Society,- where it is unnecessary to say that they 
will be valued and welcomed. 
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